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Significant  SCIENCE  NEWS  Interestingly  Told 


ARTHUR  J.  SNIDBR.  Chicago  Dally 
News  science  writer.  Is  shown  In¬ 
terviewing  Dr.  A.  C  Ivy.  distin¬ 
guished  sclentlat  and  vice-president 
oi  the  University  of  Illinois. 


Plowing  up  the  significant  in  the  inscrutable  field  of  science  is  a 
specialized  job.  Pouring  daylight  through  it  so  the  reader  can  see 
and  grasp  what's  underneath— that's  a  super-specialized  job!  Arthur 
J.  Snider,  Chicago  Daily  News  science  writer,  packs  a  double-barreled 
deftness  for  doing  both  jobs  uncommonly  well.  Here  is  the  unique 
background  that  sparks  his  skill: 

Mr.  Snider  was  probably  the  first  graduate  student  in  the  history 
of  journalism  to  take  specific  courses  in  preparation  for  science 
writing.  He  was  the  first  student  to  take  such  a  course  at  North¬ 
western  University  where,  after  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  (A.B.),  he  received  his  master's  degree. 

But  this  was  merely  the  academic  half  of  his  two-sided  training. 

Previously — in  the  sterner  school  of  newspaper  work — he  had 
lived  intimately  with  the  human  realities  .  .  .  chronicling  them  in  the 
realms  of  sports,  politics  and  police  reporting.  There  he  learned 
how  to  splash  cold  facts  with  the  warmth  of  interest  .  .  .  how  to 
rip  dullness  out  of  a  story  and  let  the  gold  shine  through. 

In  his  writings  about  science  his  ^'understanding  of  what  is 
called  the  popular  mind"  has  been  hailed  as  "remarkable." 

For  significant  science  news,  interestingly  told,  turn  to  Arthur 
J.  Snider.  His  writings  are  exclusive  in  the 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


What  Spokesmen 
for  Science  Soy: 

Arthur  J.  Snidur'i  sciunea  itorias  "ara 
parforming  a  valuabla  larvlca  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  tha  public  an  aiplanation  and 
an  appraciation  of  tha  raiaarch  and  traat- 
mant  accompliihmants  of  tha  madical 
profaision." 

A.  C.  IVY.  PH.  D..  M.  D. 

Vice-President 
University  of  Illinois 


"The  story  by  Arthur  J.  Snidar  on  tha 
amaxing  surgical  operation  dona  by  tha 
physicians  at  Children's  Memorial  Hospital 
is  a  beautiful  example  of  tha  way  a  madi¬ 
cal  sciance  story  ought  to  be  written.  It 
is  really  a  superb  performance.'* 

MORRIS  FISHIIIN,  M.  0. 
Editor  American  Medical 
Association  Journal 


"Tha  unusually  fine  sciantific  articles  by 
Mr.  Snidar  have  bean  of  great  service  to 
our  city." 

WARREN  W.  FURRY,  M.  0. 

President 

Chcago  Medical  Society 


Mr.  Snidar's  "vary  axcallant  articles  on 
cancer  .  .  .  which  covered  highly  technica* 
subjects,  ware  vary  wall  presented  in  an 
undarstandabla  way  for  tha  lay  public.” 

JOHN  A.  ROGERS,  M.  D. 
Executive  Director 
Illinois  Division 
American  Cancer  Society 


"Ramarkabla  to  me  is  Mr.  Snidar's  under¬ 
standing  of  what  is  called  the  popular 
mind.  Anyone  who  can  sense  tha  responses 
of  tha  average  man  at  ha  does  it  a  psy¬ 
chologist  whether  profattionally  to  datig- 
nated  or  not." 

MAURICE  H.  KROUY 
Executive  Director 
Chicago  Psychological  Institute 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 
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You  nood  nowspopors  to  soil  Now  York 


The  future  world  capital  of  the  United  Nations  will  look  like 
a  city  of  glass.  Glass  skyscrapers,  extensive  glass  ground 
units,  gleaming  glass  penthouses  and  even  a  solid  glass 
fence  constitute  the  most  radical  structural  design  ever 
attempted  on  a  huge  scale.  Dominating  the  model  shown 
here  are  the  forty-five  story  secretariat  skyscraper  and  the 
still-tentative  delegations'  building,  which  will  stand  like 
massive  glass  blocks  against  mid-town  Manhattan's  skyline. 


OSSOlll 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY— when  the  whole  family  is  together ! 


f  It's  a  lucky  ^irl  wko  catckes  tke  bride’s  bouquet.  Sbe’ll  b( 

[  mr  next  to  wed.  It’s  lucky  for  you,  too.  Every  wedding  —  every 

new  family  started  means  increased  sales. 

t  Families  are  always  buying.  Tbey  are  a  constant  market 

for  all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  tbe  process  of  accumulation 
Ifuif  more  oj 

In  Chicago,  tbe  Herald-American  is  tbe  preferred  new 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-tbe-way-up  families.  It  is  tbeir  kini 
of  a  newspaper.  It  publishes  more  of  tbeir  favorite  features, 

^ives  tbem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

I  In  Chicago,  you  sell  more  by  advertising  in  tbe 

Herald- American  because  it  ^oes  into  tbe  borne,  reaches  and 
sells  tbe  whole  family.  ' 

You  can  profitably  influence  tbe 
500,000  families  each  evening  and  more 
Sunday  by  placing  your  advertising  in  tbe 


everything. 


Lion  on 


Nationally  Reprate  nieJ  hy  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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The  Flying  Newsi 
off  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch 


Former  navy  pilot  ITilliam  J.  Schilbe  is  in  charge 
of  the  Fust-Dispatch  Beechcraft  twin  transport 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  its  radio  station  KSD  have 
enlarged  their  radius  of  “local’’  coverage  hy  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  hy  operating  their  own  air  transportation  service. 
For  a  twin-engined  Beechcraft  regularly  whisks  reporters,  pho¬ 
tographers  and  executives  at  200  miles  an  hour  on  both  news 
and  business  assignments. 

hen  a  story  breaks,  Post-Dispatch  men  are  there.  Witness 
coverage  of  the  Texas  City  disaster  described  by  Mr.  Pulitzer. 

hen  ad  schedules  are  being  put  together,  the  Post-Dispatck 
is  there.  When  machinery  and  materials  are  sought,  the  Beech¬ 
craft  is  there! 

The  Beechcraft  twin-  transport  is  a  commodious  nine-place 
))lane.  luxuriously  comfortable  and  fully  equipped  for  airline 
standards  of  service.  More  than  300  of  them  are  in  use  by 
America’s  leading  industries.  For  complete  information,  call 
vour  nearest  Beechcraft  distributor,  or  write  Beech  Aircraft. 


WICHITA,  KANSAS,  U.S.A. 


CORPORATION 
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The  other  side  of  the  question... 


THERE’S  special  significance  in  the  above 
photo,  showing  Pierre  Huss,  INS  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  United  Nations,  interviewing 
John  Foster  Dulles,  American  delegate  to  the 
UN  General  Assembly. 

The  picture  was  taken  shortly  after  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Vishinsky’s  vitriolic 
denunciation  of  Dulles  and  other  noted  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  “warmongers.”  It  symbolizes  in  action 
the  meaning  of  point  number  eight  in  the  INS 
Code  of  Ethics  which  reads:  “Controversial 
matters  cannot  be  considered  adequately  or  ac¬ 
curately  covered  unless  both  sides  of  the  question 
are  reported  with  utmost  fidelity  and  without 
the  slightest  trace  of  bias.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


That’s  precisely  what  Pierre  Huss,  one  of 
INS’  outstanding  experts  on  international  af¬ 
fairs,  was  doing  when  the  above  photo  was 
snapped.  Like  all  other  INS  staffers,  Huss  is 
noted  for  his  enterprise,  for  covering  a  big  story 
in  a  big  way,  for  digging  beneath  the  surface  for 
the  news  behind  the  news. 

With  stars  like  Huss  on  the  INS  team,  it  is 
small  wonder  that  editors  throughout  the  nation 
have  come  to  consider  INS  as  much  more  than 
just  another  news  service.  For  truly  brilliant  re¬ 
porting,  e.xceptional  writing  talent  on  all  major 
stories,  a  constant  daily  flow  of  front-page  ex¬ 
clusives  that  will  n^jike  your  newspaper  distinc¬ 
tive — you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  INS. 


NEWS  SERVICE 


ED 


here’s  the  New  York  * 
selling  record  for  tl^ 
first  9  months  ^ 
of  1947: 


Total  Advertising  ......... 

General  Advertising  . . 

Financial  Advertising  . 

Classified  Advertising . 

Automotive  Advertising .  . 

Retail  Advertising . 

Department  Stores^ . 

Men's  Clothing  Stores  . . . 
Women's  Clothing  Stores’*" 

Shoe  Stores . 

Amusements’*^  . 

Real  Estate . 


The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 
The  New  York  Times  is  first 


*full  run 


Advertising  leader  in  the 
world's  biggest  market 
for  29  consecutive  years 
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Inland  Dailies  Support  ANP  A 
Resolution  Hits  ITU  Policy 

Dcde  Warns  of  New  Strategy 
Devised  to  Achieve  'Conditions' 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHIOAGO — Members  of  the  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association, 
after  a  thorough  discussion  of 
labor  relations  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  here  this  week  supporting 
the  stand  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  that  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union's  “no-contract” 
policy  violates  the  law  and  that 
publishers  agreeing  to  ITU’s 
“Conditions  of  Employment” 
would  also  be  in  violation. 

The  Inland,  representing  414 
daily  newspapers,  not  only  en¬ 
dorsed  the  action  of  ANPA  in 
filing  charges  against  ITU  ( E&P, 
Oct.  11,  p.  9)  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  also  empowered  the  In¬ 
land  board  to  take  such  action 
in  support  of  the  ANPA  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  “deems  appropriate.” 

Back  of  the  Inland's  resolu¬ 
tion  was  renewed  evidence  of 
determination  on  the  part  of 
publishers  to  meet  the  issue  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively  to 
regain  collective  bargaining  at 
the  local  level  and  to  arrive  at 
written  contracts. 

The  resolution  was  adopted 
after  nearly  400  Inlanders  de¬ 
voted  the  entire  afternoon  to 
exploring  the  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  ITU’s  latest  ma¬ 
neuvers  and  from  the  practical 
standpoint  of  management  meet¬ 
ing  its  obligations  in  employe 
relations  under  the  new  law. 
Text  of  the  Inland  resolution 
follows: 

“WHEREAS,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  re¬ 
fused  to  bargain  collectively  for 
the  renewal  of  contracts  or  ex¬ 
ecution  of  new  contracts  with 
many  of  the  publishers  who  are 
members  of  this  Association  and 
has  served  notice  that  it  will 
not  enter  into  any  written  con¬ 
tracts  with  said  publishers  and 
h^  informed  publishers  that  it 
will  lay  down  unilaterally  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  its  members 
may  hereafter  work,  and  has 
prohibited  its  subordinate  locals 
from  signing  any  contracts,  and 
Whereas,  the  action  of  said 
union  is  causing  and  will  cause 
irreparable  damage  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  and  the  members  of  this 
association,  and 

.  Whereas,  it  is  believed  that 
the  action  of  said  union  is  con¬ 


trary  to  both  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  and  it  is 
further  believed  that  publishers 
who  concur  in  the  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  recommended  by  said  union 
will  be  in  violation  of  law,  and 

"Whereas,  this  association  is 
informed  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  filed  charges  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  said  union  because  of 
said  course  of  conduct, 

“Now,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED  by  the  members  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
in  meeting  assembled  at  the 
City  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  on  this,  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1947, 

“1.  That  the  action  of  ANPA 
in  filing  charges  against  said 
union  with  NLRB  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  endorsed. 

“2.  That  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  this  association  be  and 
they  are  hereby  authorized,  em¬ 
powered  and  directed  to  take 
such  action,  through  either  the 
board  or  its  designated  officers 
or  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  board  deems  ap¬ 
propriate.” 

Inlanders  had  the  benefit  of 


advice  from  a  panel  of  labor 
specialists,  including  Robert  C. 
Bassett,  general  counsel  on  la¬ 
bor,  Hearst  Newspapers;  Frank 
E.  Phillips,  manager.  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion;  W.  N.  Thomson,  assistant 
publisher,  Milwaukee  ( Wis. ) 
Sentinel;  and  C.  E.  Clark,  ANPA 
Special  Standing  Committee  as¬ 
sistant. 

Presiding  was  George  N.  Dale, 
chairman  of  the  ANPA  Special 
Standing  Committee,  who 
brought  the  Inlanders  up  to  date 
in  developments  relating  to  the 
ITU’s  latest  policy,  stating  in 
part: 

Dale  said  that  at  the  Sep¬ 
tember  conference  with  ITU  of¬ 
ficials,  the  ANPA  committee 
faced  specifically  “Conditions 
of  Employment.”  Since  that 
time,  he  said,  it  is  significant 
that  some  bargaining  has  been 
produced,  “partially  by  the  case 
that  came  out  of  Baltimore 
where  the  commercial  printers 
brought  NLRB  charges,  and  sig¬ 
nificantly,  from  Other  areas  like 
New  York  State,  as  a  result  of 
the  Nassau,  L.  I.  case.” 

“Now,  I  am  glad  to  say,”  he 
went  on,  “that  since  the  ANPA 
case  was  initiated,  we  have  a 
still  further  change.  We  have 
an  agreement  in  name  now;  it 
is  headed  ‘agreement;’  but  starts 
off  with  the  old  conditions  of 
employment  provisions,  and  pro- 
ceeils  with  some  blank  spaces 
for  additional  negotiations  and 


then  a  space  at  the  end  for  the 
local  parties  to  execute  it.” 

Dale  emphasized  that  the  av¬ 
erage  publisher  may  not  realize 
the  "new  alleged  form  of 
agreement”  contains  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  provisions  that  are  re¬ 
garded  as  in  violation  of  the 
law.  He  warned  that  the  new 
form  might  be  called  "an  invi¬ 
tation  to  violate  the  law,”  in 
which  the  publisher  joins  in 
doing  what  was  originally  pro¬ 
posed  as  solely  ITU  conditions 
by  unilateral  action. 

Adding  to  the  discussion  was 
Paul  J.  Ocken.  general  manager 
of  Graphic  Arts  Industry,  Inc.. 
Minneapolis,  who  represents  a 
number  of  Midwest  dailies  in 
labor  negotiations.  Ocken  urged 
publishers  to  regain  their  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  rights  at  the 
local  level,  asking  them  why 
they  were  afraid  of  being  guinea 
pigs.  He  also  impli^  that 
Woodruff  Randolph.  ITU  presi¬ 
dent,  may  not  actually  know 
what  his  own  locals  are  think¬ 
ing  in  the  present  “war  of 
nerves.’’ 

Phillips  told  how  New  Eng¬ 
land  publishers  were  meeting 
the  situation  with  unions  other 
than  ITU,  negotiating  contracts 
that  cover  hours,  wages  and 
working  conditions,  but  exempt¬ 
ing  those  provisions  which 
would  be  inconsistent  with  fed¬ 
eral  or  state  laws.  He  described 
such  exemptions  as  "an  orderly 
substitute”  for  former  contract 
provisions,  including  the  closed 
shop. 

Joe  M.  Bunting,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bloomington  ( Ill. ) 
Pantagraph,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  Inland,  succeeding 
Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South  Bend 
I  Continued  on  page  72* 


Newly-elected  officers  and  directors  of  Inland  Da  ily  Press  Association  at  63rd  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  this  week,  left  to  right:  R.  L.  Heminger.  Fi  ndloy  (O.)  Republican-Courier,  director;  E.  J.  Kohler, 
Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader,  director;  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  president; 
Walter  W.  Vihiite,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  director;  Fr  anklin  D.  Schurz.  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  re¬ 
tiring  president  and  new  chairman  of  board;  M.  M.  Oppegard,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herold,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  and  R.  E.  Shannon,  Washington  (la.)  Journal,  director. 
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ANPA  Advises  Course 
In  ITU  Negotiation 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


HARRISBURG,  Pa  — Seven  sug 

gestions  on  the  immediate 
course  of  action  to  be  pursued 
by  U.  S.  newspaper  publishers 
who  have  contracts  open  now 
or  within  the  next  few  weeks 
with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  were  offered  at 
the  23rd  annual  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  which 
took  place  here  Oct.  10-11,  at 
Penn-Harris  Hotel. 

They  came  from  headquarters 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Both 
Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  George  N. 
Dale,  chairman  of  ANPA's  stand¬ 
ing  committee,  were  scheduled 
as  speakers  on  the  program, 
but  neither  could  attend  be¬ 
cause  of  duties  in  connection 
with  the  ANPA  complaint  filed 
Oct.  7  at  Cincinnati  with  NURB 
charging  ITU  had  violated  the 
Taft  Hartley  Act. 

William  R.  Morrish  of  ANPA’s 
standing  committee,  who  read 
a  prepared  statement,  declared 
the  charge  that  ANPA's  standing 
committee  lacked  authority  to 
make  a  satisfactory  agreement 
is  without  foundation,  Morrish 
said  those  familiar  with  ANPA 
history  know  that,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  board  of  di 
rectors  have  accepted  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  standing  com¬ 
mittee. 

Avenues  oi  'Escape' 

No  one  can  say,"  declared 
Mr.  Morrish.  "that  the  ANPA 
did  not  offer  the  ITU  several 
reasonable  avenues  by  which — 
even  a  month  after  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  no-contract  policy — 
that  organization  might  have 
escaped  from  its  unhappy  pre¬ 
dicament." 

A  record  breaking  attendance 
of  Pennsylvania  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  representa¬ 
tives  of  268  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies,  heard  ANPA’s  spokesman. 
The  seven  points  enunciated  by 
Morrish  were  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Continue  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  as  in  the  past.  Let 
your  attitude  'be  conciliatory 
and  reassuring  that  you  are  not 
"out  to  bust  the  union"  through 
the  Tart  Hartley  Act  or  by  any 
other  means. 

( 2 »  Insist  firmly  but  calmly 
that  you  are  bargaining  for  a 
written,  signed  contract  for  one 
year  or  more,  without  cancella¬ 
tion  clauses.  Indicate,  if  you 
will,  that  you  appreciate  the 
union’s  position  under  the  ITU 
mandate — but  remind  them  of 
your  own  rights  in  the  matter. 

( 3 1  When  and  if  served  with 
Conditions  of  Employment,  re¬ 
ject  Conditions  of  Employment 
in  writing  without  delay  and 
offer  to  continue  bargaining  for 
a  written  contract. 

(41  Consult  with  your  attor 
ney  at  every  step  in  negotia¬ 
tions. 

<  5 1  Keep  your  state  associa¬ 


tion  and  ANPA  advised  and 
they  will  help  you. 

( 6 1  Maintain  wages  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  issue  from  conditions  of 
employment. 

(7)  Get  together  with  your 
neighboring  publishers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  the  general  range 
of  scale  offers  and  try  to  pre¬ 
serve  historic  wage  patterns. 

Cites  NLRB  Cases 

"Let  me  remind  you.”  said 
Morrish.  "that  neither  ANPA 
nor  anyone  else  can  offer  an 
easy  solution  to  the  problem  of 
your  relations  with  the  Inter 
national  Typographical  Union. 
Mr.  Randolph  and  his  regime 
have  demanded  that  publishers 
and  commercial  printers  con¬ 
spire  with  the  ITU  to  evade  the 
law. 

"They  have  thereby  forced 
the  Graphic  Arts  League  of 
Baltimore,  the  Nassau  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Review  Star,  individually, 
and  ANPA.  collectively,  to  seek 
relief  from  a  government  agen¬ 
cy.  Others  will  soon  follow 
these  in  filing  charges  with  the 
Board. 

"All  of  us  know  that  litiga 
tion  does  not  make  better  labor 
relations  the  immediate  pros¬ 
pect.  But  we  can  and  we  must 
get  the  ITU  back  into  the  legal, 
orderly  and  historic  processes 
of  collective  bargaining  to  the 
end  that  both  management  and 
labor  may  enjoy  equitably  the 
fruits  of  production.” 

Mr.  Morrish  declared  that 
both  publishers  and  printers 
find  it  difficult  to  break  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  habit — a  tra¬ 
dition  of  nearly  100  years’  stand¬ 
ing — even  when  “ordered  to  stop 
bargaining  by  one  man  in  In¬ 
dianapolis." 

“I  should  like  to  remind  you 
and  assure  you."  he  added, 
"that  prior  to  the  decision  of 
the  ANPA  board  of  directors  to 
bring  these  charges,  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  discussed 
candidly  with  the  ITU  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  every  major  pros¬ 
pect  of  outstanding  differences: 
the  committee  went  with  Mr. 
Randolph  to  the  very  end-point 
of  concessions  which  it  might 
make  without  violating  the  law 
and  destroying  the  whole  fabric 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

"Mr.  Randolph  was  offered 
the  same  arbitration,  providing 
waiver  of  civil  suit,  which 
ANPA  had  agreed  upon  with 
the  pressmen.  He  was  present¬ 
ed  with  a  plan  for  international 
conciliation  of  local  disputes. 
A  90-day  truce  was  proposed. 
All  these  Mr.  Randolph  re¬ 
jected  in  favor  of  his  own  pro¬ 
gram." 

No  Acceptances 

Sooner  or  later,  said  the 
ANPA  spokesman,  the  ques 
tion  will  be  asked:  How  many 
publishers  have  already  accept¬ 
ed  Conditions  of  Employment? 
The  answer  Is:  The  records  of 


FLOOD  OR  NO  FLOOD  .  .  . 

Despite  flood  waters  which  made  the  yard  oi  her  home  a  temporary 
loke.  Mrs.  Willard  McGahey  and  her  daughter,  of  Miami  Sptingi. 
Fla.,  got  the  Miami  Daily  News  at  the  usual  time  Oct.  13.  Carrier 
boys  Glenn  Sutton,  delivering,  and  Sam  Heck,  paddling,  solved 
the  water  problem  by  using  a  rubber  liierait  to  make  their  roundi 


ANPA  reveal — "and  we  canvass 
the  situation  at  least  once  a 
week  ” — that  no  newspaper  is 
presently  operating  under  the 
Conditions  of  Employment 
promulgated  by  the  recent  ITU 
convention  in  Cleveland. 

"Two  cities — Louisville.  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  Mason  City,  la.,’’  he 
said,  “have  ’posted'  Conditions, 
but  the  posting  was  the  result 
of  an  earlier  situation  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  and  unrelated  to  the  ITU's 
current  no-contract  program. 
The  publisher  in  Springfield. 
Mo.,  under  considerable  duress 
from  ITU  Representative  Sinnig, 
received  conditions,  came  to  our 
Chicago  conference,  and  then 
went  home  and  rejected  them." 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  associate 
manager  of  PNPA,  reported  to 
the  convention  he  knew  of  no 
place  in  Pennsylvania  to  date 
where  an  ITU  local  has  posted 
Conditions  of  Employment.  A 
lot  of  negotiations  are  presently 
under  way,  and  PNPA  head¬ 
quarters  Is  informed  there  is 
tacit  agreement  in  some  in¬ 
stances  to  continue  the  status 
quo  for  a  while. 

"What  will  happen.  I  will  not 
wager  a  guess,"  said  Mr.  Ser¬ 
rill.  "But  I  do  know  that  local 
unions  of  the  ITU  have  volun¬ 
tarily  given  up  their  autonomy, 
and  have  turned  over  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  much  of  that  local  inde¬ 
pendence  of  action  which  per¬ 
mitted  union-management  rela¬ 
tions  on  a  local  level. 

Mr.  Serrill.  who  is  in  charge 
of  labor  relations  for  PNPA, 
posed  the  question:  Are  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  in  their  role 
as  employers,  equipped  to  ne 
gotiate  singly  and  individually 
with  a  strong  International, 
"one  which,  more  and  more,  is 
subjugating  its  locals  to  central, 
autocratic  rule?" 

He  submitted  a  tabulation  of 
Typographical  Union  wage 
scales  in  Pennsylvania  as  of 
Oct.  8.  1947.  This  showed  in¬ 
creases  since  Jan.  1,  1941,  as 
follows:  one  an  increase  to 
more  than  80 'T! ;  five  scales  to 
more  than  70?! ;  13  scales  to 


more  than  58 '.'I ;  36  scales  in¬ 
creased  50'i  or  more  since  tha: 
date,  or  since  initial  contract 
was  signed  after  that  date.  Only 
nine  scales  in  the  state  have ! 
advanced  less  than  ,  and  all 
of  those  are  scheduled  to  be  in 
negotiation  within  the  next  sii 
months. 

Price  of  newspaper  printing 
and  publishing  mechanical  de 
partment  labor  in  Pennsylvania, 
he  said,  stands  today  at  least 
53 'i  higher  than  in  prewar 
days.  More  and  more  publish 
ers  are  going  to  the  37Vh-hour 
week  in  their  mechanical  de 
partments.  All  daily  newspa 
per  union  composing  rooms  in 
the  anthracite  area,  excepting 
one  small  paper,  are  now  on  a 
workweek  of  less  than  40  hours. 
Outside  the  coal  regions,  such 
large  cities  as  Harrisburg,  A1 
toona,  Johnstown,  Allentown, 
Erie  and  Norristown  are  on  a 
37‘,t-hour  week. 

Sick  benefit  clauses  are  being 
included  in  all  contracts.  Paid 
holidays  are  becoming  more 
prevalent.  Two  weeks  of  paid 
vacation,  said  Mr.  Serrill,  is  now 
a  common  thing  in  more  than 
half  of  the  newspaper  plants 
of  the  state.  Wage  scales  have 
kept  pace  here  with  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  he  added,  the 
Pennsylvania  Index  showing 
a  58  V  increase  over  prewar 
days. 

How  advertising  rates  have 
been  increased  was  demonstrat¬ 
ed  by  R.  D,  Daley,  advertising 
director,  Erie  Daily  Times,  and 
a  member  of  PNPA's  advertis 
ing  committee.  Replies  to  ques¬ 
tionnaires  indicate  more  than 
65';  of  newspapers  reporting 
have  increased  local  rates  with 
in  the  past  year.  33'';  increas¬ 
ing  national  rates. 

Pennsylvania  publishers,  sug 
gested  Mr.  Daley,  should  seri¬ 
ously  consider  their  present  rate 
structures  in  view  of  iiie  ni^anj' 
.-studies  being  made  throughout 
the  country.  Some  publishers 
see  little  chance  of  advertising 
volume  decreasing  in  the  very 
near  future,  he  reported,  but 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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Newspaper  Section  of  ABC 
In  Brief  ‘Harmony’  Session 


Question  of  Representatives' 
Membership  Held  in  Abeyance 


f  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Paul  S. 

■  Ellison.  Sylvania  Electric  Prod- 

Ji  A  A  Jl^  ucts.  Inc..  New  York;  Carleton 

__  Healy.  Hiram  Walker.  Inc..  De- 

fl  •  _  troit:  John  H.  Platt.  Kraft  Foods 

^^QQIOTI  Chicago. 

Advertising  Agencies — H.  H. 

Kynett.  Aitkin  -  Kynett  Co.. 

Philadelphia:  B.  C.  Duffy.  Bat- 
sess  and  hence  to  the  productiv-  ten,  Barton.  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
ity  that  has  been  stimulated  by  Inc.,  New  York, 


advertising.' 


Farm  Publications — Fred  Bo- 


CHICAGO — In  a  short  20-minute  President  Thomson's  annual  re-  vertising  for  somewhere  around 


“This  means.”  he  continued,  hen,  Meredith  Publishing  Co., 
“that  our  country  can  credit  ad-  Des  Moines. 


session,  the  newspaper  division  port. 


Papers  —  James 


.  60  billions  of  our  national  in-  Blackburn.  McGraw-Hill,  one 

of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula"  At  the  opening  session,  follow-  come.’  year;  P.  M.  Fahrendorf,  Chilton 

tions  renominated  three  direc-  ing  the  president's  annual  re-  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  cq  years, 

tors,  accepted  the  decision  of  the  port.  Walter  D.  Fuller,  president  of  fh®  Indianapolis  (Ind. )  Star.  Speaking  at  a  joint  meeting 
board  not  to  increase  the  size  of  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  and  told  of  his  recent  trip  abroad  advertiser  and  agency  mem- 

of  the  board  at  this  time  to  in-  the  National  Assocication  of  where  he  visited  22  countries  In  bers,  Newman  F.  McEvoy,  me- 
clude  a  weekly  newspaper  divi-  Magazine  Publishers,  outlined  a  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  He  dia  director,  Newell  Emmet  Co., 
sion  and  favored  associate  mem-  three-point  program  which  mag-  heartened  his  listeners  with  the  York,  and  president.  New 

bership  for  publishers’  repre-  azine  publishers  plan  to  follow  assertion:  “I  do  not  think  there  York  Media  Men's  Association, 
sentatives,  if  such  type  of  mem-  in  expanding  their  business.  is  a  Chinaman's  chance  of  a  war  termed  the  ABC  “advertising’s 
bership  be  offered  to  national  One  will  be  perfection  of  mag-  between  the  United  States  and  biggest  research  bargain.” 

representatives  of  other  media,  azine  circulation  methods.  Fuller  Russia  during  the  immediate  fu-  McEvoy  urged  a  wider  use  of 

The  harmony  session  marked  stated,  both  in  methods  of  han-  ture.  By  the  immediate  future.  ABC  reports  in  media  selection 
the  first  day's  meeting  of  the  dling  and  in  the  elimination  of  I  mean  at  least  10  or  15  years.”  and  suggested  that  ABC  do  a 
33rd  annual  convention  of  ABC  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  Thornas  H.  Young,  director  of  selling  job  among  publishers 
here  Thursday.  The  opening  gen-  “The  second  channel  will  be  an  advertising.  United  States  Rub-  and  new  men  in  advertising  to 
eral  session  was  devoted  to  aggressive  defense  against  un-  ber  Co.,  urged  that  ABC  not  for-  create  a  keener  appreciation  of 
President  P.  L.  Thomson’s  annual  fair  and  untruthful  attacks  sake  its  fundamental  fact-finding  audit  reports, 
report  ( see  page  66 )  and  talks  which  are  frequently  made  upon  function  in  favor  of  readership  Drawing  upon  his  own  survey 
by  speakers  covering  world  wide  magazine  publishers,’’  he  as  studies,  but  to  give  thought  to  among  media  buyers  in  New 

and  national  subjects  relating  to  ,  .  ways  and  means  of  making  ABC  York.  McEvoy  listed  the  follow- 

the  preservation  of  the  Ameri-  The  third  channel  will  be  the  data  more  important  in  the  ing  reactions  to  just  what  tools 
can  free  enterprise  system  as  op-  determination  and  presentation  minds  of  present-day  advertising  thev  used  in  media  selection: 
nosed  to  controlled  economy  and  People  of  executives.  “The  majority  rank  the  ABC 

the  need  to  dramatize  and  hu-  mnuence  of  the  position  of  mag-  Election  of  15  directors  was  to  first — I  am  concerned  that  it  was 
manize  ABC  data  for  the  bene-  ezines  as  a  wholly  beneficial  so-  be  included  on  the  program  of  not  100''. . 

fit  of  a  new  generation  of  adver-  fo'',‘^e.  said  Fuller.  business  at  the  closing  session  “Very  many  refer  infrequent- 

tisine  executives  .  sketched  the  broad  field  irnday.  Those  nominated  at  the  ly  to  the  ABC  statements  them- 

Don  Beldine  chairman  Foote  mto  which  American  magazine  Thursday  divisional  meetings  selves  but  regularly  use  Stan- 

Tnnrand  Beldine  and  chairman  publishers  have  advanced,  call-  are:  dard  Rate  and  Data, 

nf  the  ANA-AAAA  ioint  com-  attention  to  the  many  diver-  Newspapers — E.  R.  Hatton.  “Apparently  in  a  number  of 

mitteein  charge  of  thC  oroCrkm  sified  types  of  periodicals  to  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  cases  only  the  first  page  of  the 

to  S  th? American  eCoSk  demands  of  the  reading  Verne  E.  Joy.  Centralia  (Ill.)  ABC  report  gets  attention 

Sentinel,  and  Harlan  G.  Palmer.  “There  is  real  interest  in  a 


ri^Zblk'^^orCsentCtioTof  the  Turning  to  advertising  in  all  '"  ( CanfV)  CitizcA-  number’ of”  the  ’  supplementary 

nrst  PUDIIC  preseniaiion  OI  me  mertio.  Fuller  declared  a  frnnd  Momo  tr>r«l=  fnr  hnvincr  Qnaee— editorial 


There  is  real  interest  in  a 


media.  Fuller  declared  “a  good  News 


tools  for  buying  space — editorial 


bers  and  guests. 

The  newspaper  division,  along 
other  ABC  divisionals,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  suggestion  that 
established  for  newspaper  and 


rectly  from  the  desire  to  pos-  New  York;  Vernon  D.  Beatty, 


(Continued  on  page  75) 


AANR  Puts  Emphasis  on  'New  Business' 


other  DubliMtion  renresenta-  CHICAGO— Ckmtinued  empha-  er,  retiring  president,  who  high-  pecially  timely  because  of  the 
tivpi!  It  thoiioVit  that  eiioh  be  placed  on  “new  lighted  the  year’s  activities  un-  importance  of  food  conserva- 

iffiiiatinU  „,;th  Am?  business”  development,  with  der  his  administration.  tion.  He  emphasized  that  these 


iffiliatinr,  A 1.J  „oc,.u  uuaiiicss  uevciutiiiiem.  w  i  i  ii  aer  nis  aaminisiraiion.  uoii.  ne  empiicLsiiou  iiiai 

in  ifponino  the  rpr,rp=or,fati,rpc  closer  coordioation  between  George  E.  Gilbertsen,  newly-  conferences  are  conducted  at 

hpttor  infprmpH  ihf  chaptcrs,  members  of  the  Amer-  elected  president,  emphasiz^  the  editorial  level  and  that  they 

Biirpan’p  apti„itip„  Association  of  Newspaper  the  original  objectives  of  the  as-  have  been  great  good-will 

makino1np^p,ypp!ff.ep  Representatives  voted  at  their  sociation.  Namely  to  elevate  the  builders  for  newspapers. 

Dorts  *  *  use  of  ABC  re-  gjjjth  annual  meeting  here  this  standards  of  practice  of  serving  The  following  slate  of  officers 

^  _  4  *  •  week.  newspapers  in  the  general  ad-  and  directors  were  elected  for 

wprp  The  membership  voted  to  vertising  field  and  to  enhance  1947-48: 

express  an  ^ake  wider  use  of  their  own  the  value  of  newspaper  adver-  George  E.  Gilbertsen,  John 

nn  ^  r  ^gg^tiott.  But  gsigs  presentatioos  and  to  work  tising  by  encouraging  research.  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Chicago,  presi- 

,  o?  4  Newell,  closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  united  selling  and  promotional  dent;  Thomas  W.  Walker,  Saw- 

(Ky  )  State  Journal,  vertising.  ANPA,  to  create  more  efforts.  yer-Ferguson-Wialker  Co.,  New 

Wnp 4  /  n  ®uell  Hudsem.  national  advertising  for  news-  Douglas  Taylor,  chairman  of  York,  vicepresident;  Douglas 

onsoc/cet  (R.  I.)  Call,  the  papers.  Latest  of  the  AANR’s  the  AANR  new  business  com-  Taylor,  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
ewspaper  division  went  on  re-  presentations  will  be  on  toilet-  mittee,  reminded  members  that  New  York,  secretary;  J.  J. 
cord  in  favor  of  extending  such  ries.  with  the  news  sales  story  they  have  three  sales  presenta-  Cooper,  John  Budd  Co..  Chicago, 
a  membership,  if  the  same  type  in  behalf  of  newspapers  to  be  tions  which  are  still  timely  and  treasurer.  Directors  include: 

01  membership  be  offered  to  na-  readv  early  in  November.  of  value  to  newspapers.  These  Herbert  W.  Moloney.  Molo- 

tiMal  representatives  of  other  AANR  also  recognized  the  are  ’“Partners  in  Progress.”  the  ney,  Regan  &  Schmitt.  Inc.; 

need  to  further  its  recognition  automobile  presentation;  “Pass-  H.  J.  Gediman.  Hearst  Adver- 
1  he  newspaper  division,  with-  among  publishers  and  as  a  part  ports  to  30  Million  Pantries;”  tising  Service;  Frank  H.  Meeker, 
out  discussion  from  the  floor,  of  such  a  program  has  author-  and  “Newspapers  vs.  Radio.”  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  Co.; 
awaited  final  decision  of  the  ized  the  publication  of  a  book-  The  latter,  he  said,  can  be  re-  Lee  Ward,  Ward-Griffith,  Inc.; 
board  which  now  has  under  con-  let  explaining  the  representa-  vised  as  to  comparative  figures  representing  New  York. 

“deration  a  refinement  of  the  tive  structure.  The  members  which  will  further  enhance  the  e.  F.  Corcoran.  Branham  Co.; 

newspaper  publishers'  statement  voted  to  expand  the  mailing  of  position  of  newspapers.  Kenneth  Dennett.  O'Mara  & 

Mrao  '"^“^"’Stion  in  the  booklet  to  include  not  only  j.  h  Sawyer,  Jr.,  chairman  Ormsbee.  Inc.;  W.  A.  Daniels, 

to  ^  addition  publishers,  but  also  leading  ex-  of  the  food  ^itors’  conference.  Scripps-H  o  w  a  r  d  Newspapers, 

tions  various  edi-  ecutives  of  advertising  agencies,  told  of  plans  for  this  year’s  and  Paul  V.  Elsberry,  Scheerer 

relpa  these  editions  are  “Publishers  have  greater  re-  event  at  which  70  newspaper  &  Co.,  representing  Chicago. 

zon»*^  ^  various  spect  for  their  representatives  food  editors  will  meet  at  New  Directors  from  the  Detroit, 

into  h  "  percentage  going  than  they  have  ever  had  in  their  Orleans.  Oct.  27-31.  He  said  this  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 

each  zone,  as  mentioned  in  lives,”  declared  Frank  H.  Meek-  year's  conference  will  be  es-  chapters  are  yet  to  be  named. 
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Chandler  L 
Production 

W.  G.  CHANDLER,  of  Scripps- 

Howard,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Special  Newsprint  Com¬ 
mittee,  expressed  praise  for  the 
job  being  done  by  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers,  and 
concern  about  the  outlook  for 
the  future,  upon  his  return  from 
the  Oct.  7,  8  and  9  newsprint 
meetings  in  Toronto. 

“The  presentation  of  news¬ 
print  data  made  by  Mr.  Robert 
Fowler  on  behalf  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada  was 
excellent,”  Mr.  Chandler  said. 
“It  clearly  set  forth  the  re¬ 
markable  performance  of  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  during  the 
war  years,  and  during  the  post¬ 
war  years  to  date.  The  ma¬ 
terial  presented  was  clear  and 
convincing.  The  major  portion 
of  the  material  presented  Is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  booklet  supplied  by 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada,  and  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  all  daily  publishers 
through  the  ANPA.  I  strongly 
recommend  that  every  U.S.  pub¬ 
lisher  study  this  document  with 
care. 

“Since  the  meetings,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  publishers  present 
at  the  Toronto  meetings  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  material  presented,  and  to 
consider  the  problems  confront¬ 
ing  both  the  manufacturers  and 
the  publishers.  A  few  observa¬ 
tions  seem  in  order.” 

While  most  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  facts  and  figures  have  been 
covered  in  newspaper  and  trade 
paper  stories,  there  are  a  few 
which  should  be  emphasized, 
Mr.  Chandler  said. 

“Worldwide  demand  for  news¬ 
print  appears  to  be  at  an  all- 
time  high,”  he  declared. 

“The  expanding  economy  of 
the  United  States  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  needs  for  newsprint. 
In  1948,  U.S.  demand  will  be 
close  to  5,000,000  tons.  There  is 
not  in  sight,  at  present,  suffi¬ 
cient  newsprint  to  supply  this 
demand  unless  North  American 
production  is  stepped-up  more 
rapidly  than  expected,  or  ship¬ 
ments  from  abroad  are  increased 
greatly.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that,  “es¬ 
timated  Canadian  production  in 
1947  totals  4,396,000  tons,  which 
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frges  More 
In  Canada 

gives  an  operating  percentage 
rate  of  101.1%  of  rated  capacity. 
Our  dependence  on  the  supply 
from  Canadian  manufacturers  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
about  82%  of  this  production 
will  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  pre¬ 
war  shipments  to  the  United 
States  of  about  75%  of  Cana¬ 
dian  production,”  he  said. 

“We  are  greatly  concerned 
about  how  we  will  fill  our  in¬ 
creasing  needs  for  newsprint,” 
Chandler  said.  “While  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  expect  to 
increase  production  by  improv¬ 
ing  existing  machinery  at  the 
rate  of  about  100,000  tons  per 
year,  the  added  tonnage  will 
fall  far  short  of  our  nee^  un¬ 
less  the  bottom  drops  out  of 
business.  Steps  must  be  taken 
to  convince  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers  they  are  justified  in  ex¬ 
panding  production  capacity 
more  rapidly.  Premier  Drew  in 
his  talk  in  Toronto  made  clear 
that  the  wide  resources  of  Can¬ 
ada  are  sufficient  to  permit  such 
expansion.  Canada  is  the  most 
logical  place  for  this  develop¬ 
ment.  Unless  such  expansion  is 
provided  by  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers,  pressure  undoubtedly 
will  be  brought  to  develop  news¬ 
print  mills  in  less  economically 
sound  areas.  We  must  convince 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  that 
they  can  and  should  expand  so 
as  to  provide  a  reasonable  mar¬ 
gin  of  rated  capacity  above  the 
estimated  demand. 

“In  our  discussion  in  Toronto 
the  manufacturers  emphasized 
the  need  for  developing  sound 
newsprint  industries  as  a  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  sound  press.  I’m 
sure  U.S.  publishers  agree  fully 
with  this  position.  'There  are 
ample  ideological  as  well  as 
business  reasons  for  publishers 
to  want  to  maintain  the  news¬ 
print  business  on  a  sound  basis.” 

“The  only  point  on  which  we 
may  differ  with  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers.”  he  emphasized,  “is 
the  method  of  developing  a 
sound  program.  We  are  not 
convinced  that  a  rapidly-rising 
newsprint  price  is  the  best  so¬ 
lution.  The  price  should  be 
sufficient  to  provide  incentive, 
but  the  price  adjustments  should 
not  come  in  such  a  way  as  to 
harm  newspaper  business  and 
thereby  decrease  consumption. 
Publishers  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  anticipate  in¬ 
creases.  and  absorb  them  by 
carefully  planned  business  ad 
justments. 

“We  recognize  that  costs  have 
increased  in  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.  Newsprint  manufactur¬ 
ers  must  also  recognize  that 
newspaper  operating  costs  have 
increased  tremendously  since 
prewar  days.  Almost  every 
newspaper  has  not  only  raised 
advertising  rates,  but  also  cir¬ 
culation  prices  in  an  effort  to 
offset  these  increasing  costs. 
Further  increases  will  be  more 
difficult.  We  are  close  to  the 
point  where  sharp  and  rapid 
price  increases  will  be  seriously 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Oct.  19-21 — California  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Ass’n,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  U.  S.  Grant 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Oct.  22-23 — Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Assn,  meeting, 
Neil  House,  Columbus. 

Oct.  22-23  —  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Statler, 
Detroit. 

Oct.24-25  —  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Ad  Managers,  annual  fall 
meeting  Multnomah  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore. 

Oct.  24-26— Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Women’s  Assn.,  meeting. 
Hotel  Fort  Hayes,  Columbus. 

Oct.  26-Nov.  1  —  National 
Radio  Week. 

Oct.  27-31  —  Newspaper 
Food  Editors’  Conference,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Roosevelt  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Oct.  25 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  fall  meeting, 
Griswold  Inn,  Essex,  Conn. 

Oct.  28 — ^New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Assn., 
meeting,  Copley  Plaza  Ho¬ 
tel,  Boston. 

Oct.  28 — ANPA  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  Pacific  Division, 
meeting,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  29-31  —  Association  of 
Canadian  Advertisers,  33d 
annual  convention.  Royal 
York  Hotel,  Toronto. 


harmful  to  all  publishers.” 

Mr.  Chandler  called  attention 
to  that  portion  of  the  Canadian 
newsprint  presentation  which 
covered  prices  of  newsprint  and 
similar  products,  Canadian  news¬ 
print  costs  and  the  prices  of 
other  commodities. 

“A  strong  point  is  made  by 
the  manufacturers  in  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  presentation,”  he 
said.  “The  matter  of  newsprint 
price  is  obviously  of  top  concern 
to  all  publishers. 

“The  importance  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  sufficient,  I  believe,  to 
justify  at  least  a  mild  warning 
to  all  concerned.  I  urge  a  rea¬ 
sonable  approach  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers.  I  urge  a  sen¬ 
sible  approach  on  the  part  of 
publishers.  I  urge  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers  to  discuss  frankly  with 
representatives  of  their  sup¬ 
pliers  the  problems  which  con¬ 
front  them  as  newspaper  oper¬ 
ators.  I  suggest  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  consider  the  problems 
which  are  presented  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

■ 

Records  Ordered 
Opened  to  Newsmen 

San  Francisco — .Paul  Schar- 
renberg,  state  director  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations,  was  ordered  last 
week  by  Superior  Judge  George 
W.  Schoenfeld  to  make  records 
of  his  department  open  and 
available  to  newspapermen. 

The  order  followed  issuance 
of  an  alternative  writ  of  man¬ 
date  requested  by  Western  News 
Service,  Inc. 

Earl  G.  Waters,  manager  of 
Western  News  Service,  said  the 
organization  had  requested  the 
writ  after  having  been  denied 
access  to  the  records  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  labor  law  enforce¬ 
ment. 
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P.  Burton,  79, 
British  News 
Executive  Dies 

London — Sir  Pomeroy  Bur 
ton,  79,  onetime  executive  on 
the  New  York  World  and  later 
general  manager  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  died  Oct.  15. 

Born  in  Youngstown,  O.,  he 
started  there  as  a  printer’s  devil 
on  his  father’s  newspaper,  and 
later  was  a  typesetter  for  fte 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Citizen. 

Moving  to  the  Brooklyn  Eaglt, 
he  was  successively  a  reporter, 
city  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  then  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York 
World. 

He  was  working  on  the  Neu 
York  Journal,  when  Lord  Nortk- 
cliffe,  then  Alfred  Harmsworth, 
visited  New  York  in  1905,  “Iw 
rowed”  him  and  took  him  to 
England. 

Within  five  years,  he  was 
made  managing  director  of 
ciated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  the 
Northcliffe  chain  of  daily  nem- 
papers,  weeklies  and  magazinei. 
Within  10  years  he  owned  all 
but  a  few  of  the  Daily  Mail 
shares  not  held  by  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe.  He  became  a  British  sub¬ 
ject  in  1914  and  in  1923  re 
ceived  his  title. 

To  Sir  Pomeroy  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  much  of  the  injection 
of  American  methods  into  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism,  bringing  about 
changes  that  have  been  de 
nounced  by  some  as  “degrad 
ing,”  and  praised  by  others  as 
“sensational”  and  “enlivening.” 

In  the  first  World  War,  he 
was  one  of  the  top  men  direct¬ 
ing  British  propaganda. 


Mrs.  Doherty  Dies; 
Mother  of  6  Newsmen 

Chicago— iMrs.  Ellen  Doherty, 
80,  mother  of  six  Doherty 
brothers  of  Chicago  newspaper 
fame,  died  here  Oct.  14  while 
her  sons  and  two  daughter! 
stood  at  her  bedside.  She  was 
the  widow  of  Police  Lt.  Jamei 
E.  Doherty. 

Her  sons  are  Edward,  former 
feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter;  James  of  the  Tribune: 
Frank  of  the  Sun;  William  ot 
the  Chicago  Times;  Thomas  of 
the  Chicago  Herald- Americm; 
and  Rev.  Martin  Doherty,  pai 
tor  of  Sacred  Heart  Church  d 
Gervais,  Ore.,  and  former  Trib 
une  reporter. 


Memorial  Edition 

The  Chicago  Herald- Americt* 
published  a  special  MemorW 
Edition  in  honor  of  the  first  d 
the  country’s  war  dead  to 
brought  home  from  the  Pacak 
theater  last  week.  The  edition 
included  a  special  story  fro® 
San  Francisco  by  Robert  J 
Casey,  Herald-American  fentan 
writer;  two  pages  of  name!  * 
the  returning  dead  from  the 
Chicago  area;  two  pages  of  pi*' 
tures  of  Chicagoans  killed  In*- 
tion;  and  another  page  devotnd 
to  Chicago’s  memorial  plans- 
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ON  GENERALS’  TOUR  (above)  of 
Japanese  island  of  Kyushu  goes 
Miles  W.  Vaughn,  right,  United 
Press  vicepresident  for  Far  East. 
With  him  are  Major  Gen.  R.  V. 
Woodruff,  left,  and  Major  Gen. 
James  L.  Lester,  commander,  24th 
Infantry. 


MISS  ISMET  SANLI  (left),  Turkish 
newspaper  correspondent,  arrives 
at  LaGuardia  Field  for  work  and 
play  in  U.  S.  She  is  covering 
United  Nations  for  newspaper 
Ulus  in  Ankara. 


WEARING  coconut  hat  and  sun-  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  with  pho- 
bothing  as  she  works,  Margaret  togs  on  recent  southward  jaunt. 
O'Brien  types  her  daily  younger-  Standing,  Mike  Ackerman,  Acme; 
set  column  for  the  Ledger  Syndi-  Clarence  Ellis,  Pathe- Warners: 
cate  on  lawn  of  Hawaiian  hotel,  Truman;  Byron  Rollins,  AP;  kneel- 
where  she  is  vacationing  from  ing;  G.  B.  Kress,  INP;  M.  Alvey, 
her  Hollywood  labors.  Pathe;  unidentified. 


NEWSMEN  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  don't  have  to  go  to  Atlantic  City 
to  see  bathing  beauties.  At  a  recent  gathering  of  the  News-Free 
Press  Pioneers'  Club  "out  of  this  world  1947  styles"  were  modeled  by 
(left  to  right):  Tom  Raines,  city  editor;  J.  B.  Collins,  feature  writer; 
Julius  Parker,  reporter;  John  Goforth,  photographer;  Bill  Hagan,  asso¬ 
ciate  city  editor;  Bill  Crider,  repxarter. 
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4-A  Intensifies  Drive 
In  Freedom  Program 

By  Campbell  Watson 

YOSEMITE,  Calif.  —  Forecast  of  plans  to  sell  Americanism  as  a 
an  early  depression  in  a  speech  great  awakening  as  Gamble 
implying  business  monopoly  and  opened  his  progress  report  on 
controll  of  the  press  sparked  na*  AAAA  activities  with  special  tri- 
tional  advertising  agency  lead-  bute  to  BBDO,  McCann-Erick- 
ers  here  in  their  freedom  cam-  son.  J.  Walter  Thompson  and 
paign.  Young  &  Rubicam  agencies,  who 

The  prediction,  made  at  ses-  are  working  on  them, 
sions  of  the  Pacific  Council  of  “This  is  the  most  challenging 
the  American  Association  of  Ad-  activity  ever  undertaken,”  Gam- 
vertising  Agencies  assembled  ble  observed.  He  said  other 
here  with  national  AAAA  direc-  agencies  have  voluntarily  joined 
tors,  brought  stirring  rebuttals  the  movement, 
in  presentation  of  the  American  Best  promotion  suggestions  in- 
Heritage  plan  and  ANA-AAAA  elude  plans  for  national  contests 
campaign  on  improvement  of  on  what  the  American  way 
public  understanding  of  our  means  and  the  proposal  to  syn- 


economic  system. 


dicate  to  all  newspapers  a  car- 


Climax  of  the  convention  came  toon  strip  being  developed  by 
in  the  presentation  by  AAAA  Ham  Fisher,  Gamble  reported. 
President  Frederic  R.  Gamble  of  Syndication  will  be  done  by  E&P 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  plan  to  at  approximately  cost  or  possibly 
syndicate  strip  cartoons  con-  free  if  some  means  can  be  found 
trasting  Americanism  and  Com-  to  meet  the  expense.  Gamble 
munism,  and  in  display  in  initial  said. 


advertisements  prepared  by  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  for  the  na¬ 
tional  freedom  fight. 


Fisher  has  developed  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  character  and  will  use 
Sam’s  nephew  in  a  graphic  con- 


Forecast  of  a  depression  tinuity  which  will  be  available 
which  will  prove  to  be  a  weekly  for  a  full  year.  Gamble 
“beauty”  late  this  year  or  early  stated. 


next  was  made  by  Dr.  Ira  Cross, 
University  of  California  econo¬ 
mist. 


Endorsement  of  the  program 
came  from  the  dinner  guest 
speaker.  General  Mark  Clark, 


Thomas  D'Arcy  B  r  o  p  h  y  ,  who  said  he  had  pondered  on 
AAAA  vicechairman  and  presi-  the  basis  of  his  presence  here. 


dent  of  Kenyon 


“But  after  talking  with  some  of 


agency  replied  that  in  effect  your  leaders  and  learning  of 
Cross  was  “selling  America  your  plans.  I  feel  that  I  fit  in. 
short.”  He  decried  as  fantastic  for  I  have  observed  at  close 
the  professor's  inferences  that  hand  the  conditions  in  European 
the  press,  magazines  and  other  lands.” 


media  are  dominated  by  big 
business  through  advertising  ap¬ 
propriations. 


Pledges  of  endorsement  and 
complete  cooperation  came  from 
Warren  Kraft,  retiring  Council 


Brophy  said:  “The  unmade  chairman;  Charles  W.  Collier, 
point  in  the  economist’s  speech  Advertising  Association  of  the 
was  that  the  things  which  made  West,  and  others. 


America  great  are  in  danger. 


Announcement  was  made  by 


“Today’s  great  threat  is  not  Cornelius  that  Don  Belding  of 
of  a  depression.  The  peril  is  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  will  join 
not  to  capitalism,  not  business.  ANA-AAAA  on  a  full-time  basis 
not  labor,  but  the  entire  way  of  as  soon  as  he  completes  his  na- 
democracy  and  the  way  of  using  tional  food  drive  job  as  first 
the  great  American  heritage  that  lieutenant  to  Charles  Luckman. 


is  in  peril  today.’ 


Declining  milline  rates  of 


Brophy  then  outlined  the  story  ne  wspaper  advertising  were 
of  the  freedom  train  idea’s  origi-  hailed  as  an  opportunity  for  ad- 
nation  stemming  from  the  spec-  vertising  agencies  and  advertis- 
tacle  of  150,000  persons  gathered  ^^s  in  a  cost  analysis  presented 


for  a  newspaper-sponsored  event. 
“I  Am  An  American  Day,”  in 
New  York  City. 


by  Merle  W.  Manly,  chairman, 
Oregon  chapter,  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Botsford,  Constan- 


Jack  Cornelius,  of  Batten,  Bar-  tine  &  Gardner.  Portland,  Ore. 
ton.  Durstine  &  Osborn.  AAAA  “Major  media  of  the  Pacific 
chairman,  said  Cross’  message  Coast,  like  those  nationally,  by 
had  served  to  fire  the  convention  snd  large  deliver  more  value  per 
by  pointing  to  the  need  of  a  dollar  today  than  before  the  war 
people  informed  on  how  the  or  20  years  ago;  but  because  of 
American  system  works.  increased  population,  and  busi- 

If  the  professor  thinks  we  can  ness  and  industrial  development, 
influence  newspapers  and  maga-  they  are  relatively  even  lower 
zines  through  advertising  it  is  in  costs.”  Manly  told  a  closed 
our  own  fault,”  he  said,  adding  session  of  the  agency  men. 
the  Heritage  and  ANA-AAAA  “The  well-known  high  cost  of 
Plans  provided  the  answer.  living  does  not,  upon  analysis, 
Paul  West,  ANA  president,  have  a  counterpart  for  advertis- 
said  that  the  recent  Atlantic  ing  in  media  in  this  region.  You 
City  ANA  convention  had  heard  still  get  only  a  dozen  eggs  for 
encouraging  reports  on  the  econ-  your  85  cents — or  more — today, 
omy  at  which  we  now  operate  “In  one  typical  Pacific  Coast 
“from  better  sources  than  any  newspaper — and  this  is  not  an 


professor’s.’ 


extreme — the  milline  rate  has 


Cornelius  hailed  the  combined  dropped  from  2.50  daily  and  2.53 


Sunday  in  1927  to  2.10  daily  and 
1.66  Sunday  now.  As  one  prom¬ 
inent  advertiser  has  put  it,  ‘It’s 
because  the  ante  is  bigger  that 
we  may  think  costs  are  higher.’ 

“This  situation  is  a  challenge 
to  advertising  agencies  to  show 
advertisers  that  lower  unit  me¬ 
dia  costs  of  1947  offer  aggressive 
manufacturers  and  merchants 
greater  sales  -  development  op¬ 
portunities  than  ever  before.” 

In  four  major  cities — Seattle. 
Portland,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles — ^space  costs  have 
gone  down  in  unit  cost  since 
1927,  Mlanly  reported. 

“From  a  total  of  1,455,000  for 
all  daily  newspapers  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  these  cities,  circula¬ 
tion  has  increased  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  two  times  but  combined 
rates  only  went  up  about  1.8 
times,  from  $3.28  to  $5.91.  ^ 

“All  this  adds  up  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  milline  rates  from  $2.24 
to  $1.97  or  about  12%.  This  is 
better  than  the  national  daily 
newspaper  milline  reduction 
from  1935  to  1945.” 

Charles  Ferguson  of  BBEKD, 
San  Francisco,  was  elected 
Council  chairman  to  succeed 
Warren  E.  Kraft,  of  Honig- 
Cooper,  Seattle.  C.  Burt  Oliver 
of  FC&B,  Hollywood,  was 
elected  vicechairman  with 
Charles  Devlin  of  Joseph  B. 
Gerber  Co.,  Portland,  renamed 
secretary -treasurer. 

Kraft  remained  on  the  board 
with  Carl  K.  Tester  of  Philip 
U.  Meany  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  the 
newly-elected  governor. 

Keynote  of  the  convention  was 
sounded  by  J.  C.  Cornelius, 
Responsibility  of  selling  the 
entire  world  on  the  American 
system  was  placed  on  advertis¬ 
ing’s  shoulders  in  Cornelius’ 
plea  that  America  drop  its  in¬ 
feriority  complex  and  demon¬ 
strate  the  superiority  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  by  displaying 
its  productivity. 

“If  we  could  get  a  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  catalogue  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  of  the  world  ...  if 
they  could  see  the  unbelievable 
variety  of  merchandise  available 
to  everyone  ...  if  they  could 
then  translate  this  into  the  rel¬ 
atively  small  number  of  hours 
a  man  must  work  to  buy  the 
various  items  presented,  we 
would  quickly  end  the  debate 
going  on  between  our  system 
and  communism.” 

This  opening  challenge  on  a 
world-wide  scope  resounded  in 
the  convention  through  to  the 
closing  speech,  delivered  by 
General  Mark  Clark,  comman¬ 
der,  Sixth  Army,  and  former 
commander  of  U.  S.  occupation 
forces  in  Austria. 

Some  of  advertising’s  answers 
came*  from  Thomas  D’Arcy 
Brophy,  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
AAAA  vicechairman,  who  de¬ 
scribed  the  “American  Heritage 
Plan”;  Jack  Smock,  chairman  of 
Creative  Committee,  in  a  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  joint  ANA-AAAA 
program,  and  from  Charles  W. 
Collier,  managing  director.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the  West. 

The  largest  mobilization  of  in¬ 
formation  media  in  the  nation’s 
peacetime  history  is  projected 
in  the  Foundation’s  planning, 
Brophy,  a  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  said. 

Collier  described  the  AAWs 


Canada's  Billings 

Dollar  volume  oi  advertUing 
billings  in  Canada  during  194( 
was  substantially  higher  thoa 
in  1945.  according  to  the  og. 
nual  survey  oi  advertising 
agencies  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  oi  Statistics. 

Total  billings  oi  57  agenciti 
which  contract  ior  space,  radio 
or  other  advertising  medio 
and  which  place  advertising 
ior  clients  on  a  commission 
or  iee  basis,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ports.  amounted  last  year  to 
$52,169,461  as  compared  with 
$43,696,476  reported  ior  1945 
by  56  agencies,  an  increoM 
oi  19%.  Only  $90,114  oi  tho 
1946  total  was  ior  market  sur¬ 
veys  and  other  services  not 
considered  as  advertising. 

work  in  creating  better  under¬ 
standing  of  advertising  on  the 
part  of  business  in  general  in 
the  West.  He  said  the  AAW 
“provides  a  platform  from 
which  the  members  of  the  Pa 
cific  Council  may  project  their 
ideas  for  the  betterment  and  en¬ 
largement  of  advertising  in  this 
area.” 

A  film  version  of  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the 
joint  ANA-AAAA  Committee  on 
Improvement  of  Public  Under¬ 
standing  of  Our  Economic  Sys¬ 
tem  was  presented  by  Smock. 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  vicepres 
ident. 

Agency  management  discus¬ 
sions  were  highlighted  by  a 
panel  led  by  Frederic  R.  Gam 
ble,  AAAA  president.  National 
directors  participating  included 
Cornelius,  Brophy,  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn  of  Benton  &  Bowles: 
Fairfax  M.  Cone  of  FC&B;  John 
P.  Cunningham  of  Newell-Em- 
mett  Co.;  A.  W.  Seiler  of 
Cramer-Kasselt  Co.;  and  Melvin 
Brorby,  Needham,  Louis  4 
Brorby. 

Brorby,  in  a  convention 
speech  which  was  in  addition  to 
his  panel  appearance,  advocated 
more  professionalism  in  agency 
activities. 

“The  agency  business  can  and 
should  be  more  professional  than 
it  often  is,”  Brorby  declared.  He 
added  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  cannot  be  more  security  in 
the  agency  business. 

A  warning  on  the  economic 
situation  was  sounded  by  Dr.  Ira 
Cross,  University  of  California 
economist,  while  Norman  R. 
Tyre,  attorney,  advised  that  ‘  op¬ 
tion  contracts  can  be  instru¬ 
ments  of  treachery  from  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency’s  point  of  view, 
if  they  are  left  to  oral  agree¬ 
ments  or  incomplete  temporary 
letter  agreements.” 

Warren  E.  Kraft,  Honig- 
Cooper  Co.,  Seattle,  and  council 
chairman,  and  C.  H.  Ferguson. 
BBDO,  San  Francisco,  vicechair- 
man,  alternated  in  presiding  at 
sessions.  Charles  Devlin,  Joseph 
R.  Gerber  Co..,  Portland,  is  s^ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Pacific 
Council. 
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WEEK'S  CARTOONS:  AMERICA  HELPS  THE  NEEDY  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


COMPANY  FOR  DINNER 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 


ITiS  HARD  fdr  Many  of  us  Ta  f  CT  Excited  about  a 
hunory  child  IK  Europe  3oco  miles  away 


BUT  IF  THAT  SAME  CHILD  COULD  8S  SEATED  AT  THE  PiNKER 

Table  ih  our  owh  home  vie  would  oladly  share  our 


FOOD  Rather  than  see  her  starve 


LET  YOUR  CONSCIENCE  BE  YOUR 
GUIDE 

Seihel,  Richpnond  (Va.)  Timcs-Dispatch 


PUT  A  FEATHER  IN  YOUR  HAT 

Sa7,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 


C.  A.  Arnold  Is 
New  President 
Of  AP  Group 

Chicago — Cyril  A.  Arnold, 
Belleville  (Ill.)  News- Advocate, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Associated  Press  here  this 
week,  succeeding  Charles  Dri¬ 
ver,  Bloomington  Pantograph. 
Peter  Miller,  La  Salle-Peru 
Sews-Tribune,  was  chosen  vice- 
president. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  attended  by  more 
than  100  publishers,  editors  and 
guests  were  Richard  J.  Finne¬ 
gan.  Chicago  Times  editor  and 
publisher  and  Chicago  Sun  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident;  Edward 
Lindsay,  Decatur  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  first  vicepresident  of  AP; 
and  Reiman  Morin,  chief  of  the 
AP  Washington  bureau. 

Stresses  Free  Press 

Finnegan  traced  the  early  be¬ 
ginnings  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  stressed  its  importance  un¬ 
der  modern  conditions.  Lindsay 
reminded  the  group  of  the  AP's 
approaching  100th  anniversary 
next  year  and  paid  tribute  to 
Kent  Cooper,  AP  executive  di¬ 
rector  and  general  manager,  for 
his  leadership  in  ‘‘fathering  AP 
improvements”  in  service. 

In  the  annual  statewide  news 
photo  contest,  Tom  Johnson, 
Chicago  Tribune,  won  top  hon¬ 
ors  for  the  best  news  picture 
made  during  the  year.  He  also 
had  the  winning  picture  in  the 
spot  news  division  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers.  Hardy  Welt¬ 
ing.  also  of  the  Tribune,  won 
second  prize  for  metropolitan 
spot  news  pictures  and  Louis 
Giampa.  Chicago  Sun,  third. 
Other  prize  winners: 

Metropolitan  Sports  Division, 
Chester  Gabrisiak,  Chicago 
Tribune;  second,  A1  Struck, 
Chicago  Herald- American;  third, 
fklward  Feeney,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Metropolitan 
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sion:  Robert  Rhein,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Elliott  Robinson, 
Chicago  Daily  News,  tied  for 
first;  Augie  May  and  Max  Ar¬ 
thur,  both  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  tied  for  third. 

Non-Metropolitan  Spot  News 
Division:  First,  Russell  Max¬ 
well.  East  St.  Louis  Journal; 
Mrs.  Betty  Erdmann,  Rock  Isl¬ 
and  Argus,  and  Ralph  R.  Winn, 
Peoria  Star,  tied  for  second  and 
third. 

Non-Metropolitan  Sports  Divi¬ 
sion:  First,  Russell  Maxwell, 
East  St.  Louis  Journal;  second, 
Ralph  R.  Winn.  Peoria  Star,  tied 
for  third;  Joseph  Blessman, 
Champaign  News-Gazette,  Ralph 
Wilson.  Moline  Dispatch,  Sam 
Bjorkman,  Rock  Island  Argus, 
and  Fred  F.  James,  Rockford 
Morning  Star. 

Non-Metropoliian  Feature  Di¬ 
vision:  First.  John  Rommel,  De¬ 
catur  Herald  and  Review;  tied 
for  second  and  third,  Leland 
C.  Heppner,  Alton  Telegraph, 
Russell  Maxwell.  East  St.  Louis 
Journal,  John  A.  Mills.  Moline 
Dispatch,  and  Ralph  R.  Winn, 
Peoria  Star. 

■ 

Ottawa  Press  Club 
Resumes  Social  Event 

Ottawa,  Ont. — Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Mackenzie  King  will  at¬ 
tend  the  first  post-war  dinner 
dance  of  the  Ottawa  Press  Club, 
in  the  Chateau  Laurier  in  Can¬ 
ada's  capital  Nov.  8. 

The  event  will  also  be  at¬ 
tended  by  His  Worship  Mayor 
Lewis  and  members  of  diplo¬ 
matic  row  and  high  government 
officials. 

It  is  the  first  dance  since  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

The  Ottawa  Press  Club  has  in 
its  membership  reporters  from 
Ottawa's  three  local  dailies,  the 
Citizen,  Journal  and  Le  Droit. 
French-language  newspaper,  in 
addition  to  government  public¬ 
ity  men  and  members  of  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery, 
representing  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  from  across  the  Do¬ 
minion. 


Inlanders  Get 
News  Contest 
Merit  Awards 

Chicago  —  Twenty  -  five  daily 
newspapers  from  nine  states  won 
“awards  of  merit”  in  the  first  an¬ 
nual  Local  News  Contest  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
conducted  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Winners  were  announced  and 
certificates  of  award  for  “excel¬ 
lence  in  community  news”  were 
presented  by  Prof.  Grant  M. 
Hyde,  director  of  the  school, 
here  this  week. 

“The  judging  was  a  big  task 
because  three  different  issues 
of  each  newspaper  were  exam¬ 
ined”  said  Professor  Hyde.  “We 
had  24  judges  divided  into  five 
committees  of  professors  and 
graduate  students.  All  entries 
were  measured  on  the  basis  of 
10  considerations.  It  seemed  un¬ 
wise  to  try  to  pick  one  over  all 
winner  of  the  entire  contest  be 
cause  of  the  varying  size  of  the 
newspapers  competing.” 

Awards  in  the  five  classes 
were: 

Class  A  (  below  5,000 ) :  First 
Place  to  Daily  Jefferson  County 
Union.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Sec¬ 
ond  Place  to  Columbia  Missou¬ 
rian;  Third  Place  to  Wheaton 
( Ill. )  Daily  Journal;  Honorable 
Mention  to  Murphysboro  (Ill.) 
Daily  Independent  and  Carroll 
( la. )  Daily  Times  Herald. 

Class  B  (5.000-10.000):  First 
Place  to  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Daily 
Freeman;  Second  Place  to  Inde¬ 
pendence  (  Mo. )  Examiner;  Third 
Place  to  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily 
Camera;  Honorable  Mention  to 
Shelbyville  (Ind. )  Democrat  and 
Midland  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 

Class  C  (10.000-25,000):  First 
Place  to  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News- 
Sun;  Second  Place  to  Lorain 
I O. )  Journal;  Third  Place  to 
Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus;  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention  to  Fond  du  Lac 
(  Wis. )  Commonwealth  Reporter 


and  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily  Courier- 
News. 

Class  D  (25.000-75,000):  First 
Place  to  Minneapolis  <  Minn. ) 
Daily  Times;  Second  Place  to 
Grand  Rapids  (  Mich.  I  Herald; 
Third  Place  to  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  of  Madison;  Honorable 
Mention  to  Canton  ( O. )  Reposi¬ 
tory  and  Aurora  '  Ill.  >  Daily 
Beacon-News. 

Class  E  (  over  75,000 » ;  First 
Place  to  Chicago  Sun;  Second 
Place  to  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Third  Place  to  Chicago  Daily 
Times;  Honorable  Mention  to  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Detroit  News, 
u 

Outdoorsmen  Honor 
Their  Writer,  Ed  Shave 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — It  was 
turnabout”  as  more  than  4,000 
friends  of  Ed  Shave,  veteran 
outdoors  editor  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune,  staged  a  mammoth 
birthday  party  for  the  writer 
recently  at  Minneapolis  munici¬ 
pal  auditorium. 

From  Minnesota's  Gov.  Lu¬ 
ther  Youngdahl  down,  sports¬ 
men  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  to  pay  tribute  to 
Shave,  who  himself  has  spon¬ 
sored  countless  parties  through 
the  years  for  disabled  veterans. 

Gifts  presented  to  Shave  by 
his  admirers  included  a  new 
Pontiac  automobile,  a  complete 
set  of  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment,  and  numerous  other 
items. 

The  63-year-old  writer  also  re¬ 
ceived  special  plaques  from  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Veter¬ 
ans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

■ 

Southam  Dmdend 

Victoria.  B.  C. — Directors  of 
the  Southam  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  here  increased  the 
quarterly  dividend  on  the  com¬ 
pany's  common  stock  from  19 
cents  to  25  cents  a  share.  J.  B. 
Southam,  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Calgary  ( Alta.  > 
Herald,  son  of  the  late  Wilson 
M.  Southam  of  Ottawa,  was 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors. 
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ReadershipDataCoded 
By  Bureau  for  3,200  Ads 


CREATION  of  the  National 

Newspaper  Ad  Readership  In¬ 
dex.  containing  essential  data 
on  more  than  3.200  national 
newspaper  advertisements  coded 
on  I.B.M.  punched  cards  for 
quick  and  easy  use  in  planning 
newspaper  campaigns,  was  an 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Completion  of  this  latest  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  research 
project  “for  the  first  time  makes 
available  with  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  mechanical  tabula¬ 
tion  the  huge  reservoir  of  read¬ 
ership  data  on  national  advertis 
ing  assembled  by  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  since  1939."  the  bureau  said. 

All  of  the  data  now  ready  for 
advertisers  and  agencies'  use 
comes  from  the  Continuing 
Study,  an  impartial  research 
activity  conducted  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation, 
under  the  joint  sponsorship  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  with  newspaper  industry 
financing. 

Today,  the  coded  cards  cover 
every  national  ad  appearing  in 
all  of  the  weekly  newspapers 
examined  in  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
since  its  establishment.  William 
G.  Bell,  research  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  pointed 
out.  The  total  now  includes 
the  findings  of  110  separate 
newspaper  readership  studies. 
As  each  additional  newspaper 
study  is  completed,  its  findings 
will  be  added  to  the  coded  Read¬ 
ership  Index. 

Use  of  the  data  by  advertisers 
and  agencies  will  be  free  of  any 
charge  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  Bell  declared,  the  only 
cost  being  the  mechanical 
charges  made  by  the  company 
handling  decoding  and  tabula¬ 
tion.  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Bureaus  widely  used  County 
Market  &  Media  Data  Index. 

With  the  new  coded  index, 
creative  advertising  personnel 
interested  in  any  classification 
may  get.  in  a  matter  of  hours, 
all  pertinent  data  on  the  ads 
in  that  classification.  Or  they 
may  make  speedy  comparisons 
with  other  ads  of  the  same  size- 
group.  or  with  other  ads  of  the 
same  technique,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  same  classification. 

As  to  techniques,  the  Reader- 
ship  Index  breaks  down  national 
ads  not  only  into  the  broad  di¬ 
visions  of  editorial  and  conven¬ 
tional  or  display  techniques,  but 
also  into  such  technique  charac¬ 
teristics  as  humor  panels,  comic 
strips,  dorninant  photographs, 
multiple  photographs,  line  or 
wash  drawings,  or  recipes,  use 
of  testimonials,  use  of  jingles, 
and  many  others. 

Every  ad  covered  in  the  Index 
has  its  readership  percentage 


rating,  size,  position  on  the  page 
and  in  the  paper  and  its  reader- 
ship  index  ( reading  per  line 
per  100,000  readers)  recorded 
for  ready  reference.  Classifica¬ 
tion  breakdowns  cover  95  prod¬ 
uct  categories  and  sub-cate¬ 
gories. 

"We  firmly  believe."  Bell  de¬ 
clared  in  announcing  the  new 
service,  "that  this  mechanization 
of  the  findings  of  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Read¬ 
ing  will  multiply  the  usefulness 
of  the  Study  itself,  because  of 
the  vastly  greater  speed  with 
which  data  of  every  kind  can  be 
put  on  paper.  .  .  ." 

■ 

Prizes  to  Be  Given 
For  Conservation  Ideas 

Providence,  R.  I. — A  plan  to 
put  the  combined  problem  of 
high  food  costs  and  observance 
of  President  Truman’s  food¬ 
saving  plan  right  up  to  Rhode 
Islanders  themselves  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal-Bulletin. 

Under  the  plan,  a  prize  of 
$100  will  be  paid  for  the  best 
account  submitted  within  the 
next  month  of  how  a  Rhode 
Island  family  reduced  its  food 
budget  and  still  lives  well.  Sec¬ 
ond  and  third  prizes  will  be 
$50  and  $25,  respectively,  and 
$10.  in  addition  to  possible  prize 
money,  will  be  paid  for  any  ar¬ 
ticle  received  which  appears  to 
have  exceptional  merit. 

■ 

New  4-A  Chapter 
Formed  in  Ohio 

A  new  chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  to  be  called  the  South¬ 
ern  Ohio  chapter,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  for  member  agencies  in 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati. 

The  chapter  was  organized 
under  the  leadership  of  Dayton 
members,  who  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Chairman. 
Hugo  Wagenseil  of  Hugo  Wag- 
enseil  &  Associates;  vicechair¬ 
man.  E.  G.  Frost  of  Geyer,  New¬ 
ell  &  Ganger,  Inc.;  secretary- 
treasurer.  Carter  Helton  of 
Kirqher,  Helton  &  Collett. 

■ 

Pueyrredon  Heads 
Argentina's  ‘4-A' 

Ricardo  H.  Pueyrredon  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Argentine  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

He  is  founder  and  president 
of  Pueyrredon  Advertising  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

■ 

New  P.  R.  Bureau 

Chicago  —  Organization  of  a 
public  relations  bureau  for  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  has 
just  been  announced.  Hubert  C. 
Persons,  a  veteran  newspaper 
and  advertising  man,  has  been 
appointed  manager. 


PROMOTERS  OF  SAFETY 

Chicago— Standing  in  front  of  a  safety  display  at  the  National 
Safety  Congress  are  (left  to  right):  T.  S.  Repplier,  president  of  th« 
Advertising  Council,  which  sponsors  the  Safety  campaign  with 
the  National  Safety  Council:  John  C.  Sterling,  publisher  of  This  Wssk 
Magazine  and  a  director  of  the  Ad  Council:  Ned  Dearborn,  pren- 
dent.  National  Safety  Council,  and  Robert  Burton,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  (Chicago),  which  serves  as  volunteer  agency  for  the  project 
Through  concerted  support  by  advertisers  in  newspapers,  magazinei. 
radio  and  other  media,  the  safety  campaign  receives  free  profei- 
sional  creative  work  and  advertising  support  at  the  rate  of  about 
51,000,000  a  year,  the  Ad  Council  said. 


Record  Retail 
Sales  Expected 
In  December 

Newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  may  establish  Decem¬ 
ber,  1947,  retail  sales  as  the 
highest  ever  recorded  in  this 
country,  John  Giesen,  director 
of  the  Retail  Division,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  de¬ 
clared  this  week. 

He  announced  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Retail  Division 
this  week  mailed  to  its  mem¬ 
bership,  the  December  issue  of 
the  “Retail  Merchandising  and 
Advertising  Manual." 

“December  is  the  one  month 
of  the  year  when  advertising 
can  never  hope  to  match  sell¬ 
ing  opportunity,”  Giesen  said. 
"But  it's  certainly  worth  try¬ 
ing,  There  are  32  departmental 
groups  of  merchandise  to 
which  December  is  the  most 
important  selling  month  of  the 
entire  year,”  he  pointed  out. 
"No  other  period  of  the  year 
carries  so  much  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

Keynoting  December  as  the 
month  in  which  retailers  can 
climax  an  entire  year’s  work 
with  success,  the  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual”  stressed  in  its  fore¬ 
ward  that  December  piles  up 
about  14%  of  the  whole  year's 
selling  and  does  most  of  it  in 
the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
month. 

The  December  “Retail  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising 
Manual”  includes  a  newspaper 
advertising  success  story  fea¬ 
turing  the  Levy  Bros,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  San  Mateo  and 
Burlingame,  Calif.  Under  the 
direction  of  their  president, 
John  D.  Bromfield,  these 
stores  have  used  seven  basic 
keys  to  retail  profit  to  more 
than  double  total  store  volume 
since  1942. 


'Had  Enough?' 
Author  in  Again 
With  Food  Ad 

Karl  Frost,  president  of  the 
Harry  M.  Frost  Co.  of  Boston, 
was  buried  under  an  avalaniie 
of  letters  recently  after  his 
agency  had  taken  374  lines  of 
space  over  its  own  name  in  each 
of  the  five  Boston  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  title  of  the  Frost  message 
was  “Food  Prices  Are  Not  All 
Up”  and  went  on  to  state  that 
in  spite  of  the  popular  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  prices  were  sky¬ 
rocketing  to  all-time  highs,  a 
number  of  food  staples  had  not 
only  remained  unchanged  but 
were  actually  selling  below  pre¬ 
war  levels. 

The  Frost  ad  illustrated  its 
point  by  mentioning  15  accounts 
that  the  agency  handles  as 
among  those  whose  prices  had 
remained  constant. 

Among  the  letters  coming  in 
were  congratulatory  notes  from 
clients  mentioned,  from  other 
food  accounts  and  even  from 
competitive  agencies. 

Frost,  who  originated  the  pen 
litical  slogan  “Had  Enough?” 
asserted  that  it  is  his  company's 
policy  to  take  space  whenever 
it  is  felt  that  the  agency  had 
a  story  worth  telling.  “We  think 
we  had  one  here,”  says  Frost. 


Furniture  Ad  Help 

The  home  furnishings  indus¬ 
try,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  Assn. 
Chicago,  is  reviving  the  pre-war 
promotion,  “Give  Something  for 
the  Home  This  Christmas.”  A 
special  four-page,  illustrated 
home  furnishings  supplement  is 
being  offered  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Ap¬ 
proximately  40%  of  the  space 
is  editorial,  60%  advertising. 
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tx-ui  Mercnant  Editor  Preaches 

Turns  Liability  While  Car  Burns 

j  ,  71  X  Kingston,  N.  Y. — Ira  V.  D. 

into  an  iisset  Warren,  associate  editor  of  the 

Evening  Leader  and  chief  edi- 
Passaic,  N.  J. — ^The  scientific  torial  writer,  and  members  of 
formula  for  this  story  should  the  Kingston  Fire  Department 
read:  local  ordinance,  plus  good  were  disturbed  this  week  when 
idea,  plus  good  cop  equals  bad  Warren  climaxed  his  editorial 
break.  Bad  break,  plus  good  campaign  for  Fire  Prevention 
idea  equals  clever  newspaper  Week  by  having  his  auto  catch 

fire.  He  just  stood  by  as  fire- 

-  ^  ■  ~  men.  dousing  the  blaze,  quip- 

”0K  Paddy,  wa're  ped:  “Maybe  you  should  have 

■IIT"  brought  along  your  typewriter.” 


Daily  Promotes 
Feature  With 
Street  Display 

Wis.— Walter  C. 


KALF  SHELL  STATION 


I  MAIM  mi  CMOVaT  ATU.  rAMMV  i 

Milwaukee, 

Koester  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
copy.  The  copy  appeared  in  the  tinel’s  Public  Service  bureau,  is 
Passaic  Herald-News  recently.  a  strong  believer  in  tying  in 
The  story  started  when  Har-  window  displays  with  his  paper’s 
old  Kalf.  an  ex-GI  in  the  gas  features. 

station  business,  picked  up  a  Currently  packing  the  side- 
seemingly  good  idea  designed  to  walk  with  galleries  in  front  of 
help  forgetful  motorists  and  at  the  Sentinel  building  is  a  color- 
the  same  time  advertise  his  ful  display  of  the  paper’s  Reader 
Shell  station.  Kalf  had  a  young  Service  booklets, 
fellow  put  nickels  in  Passaic  The  booklets,  featuring  the 
parking  meters  when  the  flags  Sentinel’s  imprint  on  the  cover, 
showed  red.  are  attractively  presented  under 

"rhen  on  the  cars  illegally  a  sign  announcing  ’  over  ^12,000 
parked  were  placed  cards  call-  copies  sold  to  date.” 
ing  the  oversight  to  the  atten-  Mr.  Koester  thinks  such  dis- 
tion  of  the  driver  and  advising  plays  have  tremendous  atten- 
them  that  the  Kalf  Shell  Station  tion  -  getting  value.  “Returns 
was  alwa.vs  at  their  service.  from  this  display  have  been 
All  went  fine  until  Patrolman  more  than  gratifying,’’  he  said. 
Paddy  O’Keefe  stepped  in  and  "Its  advertising  value  cannot  be 
haul^  the  matter  to  court.  The  truly  estimated.” 
judge  said  “no”  and  warned  Kalf  The  Reader  Service  feature, 
that  putting  extra  nickels  into  rotating  in  small  illustrated 
Passaic’s  meters  was  illegal.  panels  the  popular  subjects  tied 
But  Kalf  bounced  back  with  in  with  the  booklets,  has  been 
a  clever  advertisement,  laughed  running  regularly  in  the  Sen- 
at  himself  and  admitted  he  was  tine!  for  several  months.  King 
wrong:  "OK  Paddy,  we’re  guilty  Features  Syndicate  distributes 
BUT  ...”  and  then  extolled  this  feature,  which  now  num- 
the  virtues  of  the  Kalf  Shell  bers  about  150  client  papers. 
Station.  Kalf  says  he  has  had 
many  new  customers  come  in 
to  comment  about  the  ad. 


AWARD  FOR  YOUNG  JOURNALISTS 

loseph  H.  Conlin,  business  manager,  looks  on  as  his  wimung 
newspaper  in  the  Junior  Advertisement  competition  is  studied  by  two 
oiiicials  oi  the  contest.  In  center  is  lames  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  presidtnl 
and  publisher  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ond  honorary  chairman  ol 
the  awards  committee,  and  at  right  George  O.  Tamblyn,  Jr.,  national 
executive  director  oi  Junior  Achievement,  Inc.  Winner  was  Conlia'i 
“Milwaukee  Teen-Ager"  (E  &  P.  Oct.  II,  p.  80). 


ARROWS  IN  THE  AIR 


Many  are  called  in  the  endless  nunt  for  real  writing 
ability  but,  as  every  editor  knows,  darn  few  are  really 
and  finally  chosen. 

So  many  “promising  youngsters”  just  continue 
“promising”  until  another  misfit  has  to  be  shaken  out 
of  the  staff. 

Well,  we’re  proud  to  say  we  nave  in  Anne  Hagner 
one  grown-up  youngster. 

Our  Annie  started  as  a  horse-show  reporter  in 
sports  for  one  of  the  other  papers  here,  a  natural 
beginning  point  because  sne  is  a  n./rsewoman  of  note 
in  her  own  right.  She  put  in  some  formative  time  on 
police,  did  general  assi:;nments,  and  first  thing  she 
knew  we  gave  her  the  glad  eye. 

For  us  she  does  a  dazzling  job  on  the  woman’s  page 
called  Arrows  in  the  Air.  It’s  a  hit.  And  we’re  right 
pleased. 

Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation^ 

TIMES-HERALD .  260,912 

STAR  .  214,212 

POST  .  165,554 

NEWS  . 109,267 

*March  31,  1917  Publishers’  Statements 


Arkansas  Awards 
Presented  at  Luncheon 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — Awards 
to  Arkansas  newspapers  for  out¬ 
standing  achievement  during  the 
Kingston,  N.  Y. — The  Evening  past  year  were  presented  last 
Leader’s  campaign  to  rid  the  week  at  a  luncheon  for  members 
area  streams  of  polluted  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa- 
drew  congratulations  this  week  tion  given  by  Col.  T.  H.  Barton, 
from  Herman  E.  Gottfried,  chief  president  of  the  Arkansas  Live- 
of  the  law'  department  (Hudson  stock  Show  Association.  The  ed- 
Valley  District!  of  the  Board  of  itors  were  guests  of  the  Live- 
Water  Supply  of  the  City  of  stock  Show  at  a  special  "News- 
New  York.  paper  Day.” 

The  articles,  the  second  of  Winners  were:  C.  E.  Palmer 
which  drew  an  immediate  prom-  trophy  for  outstanding  commu- 
ise  of  an  investigation  by  the  nity  service,  to  the  Mena  Eve- 
Board  of  Supervisors,  were  writ-  nitig  Star  for  its  effort  to  secure 
ten  by  Nicholas  D.  Cammero,  a  county  general  hospital:  Roy 
staff  writer.  Elliott  trophy  for  general  ex- 

■  cellence,  Wynne  Progress;  Ger- 

aid  T.  LeFever  trophy  for  bet- 
IMew  t  FA  Umcers  ter  planned  advertising.  Me- 

Foreign  Press  Association  an-  Gehee  Times;  Trophy  for  ex- 
nounces  election  of  the  follow-  cellence  in  printing.  Fordyce 
ing  new  officers  for  1947-48:  News. 

president.  Simon  Koster  of  Award  for  contributions  in  ag- 
Aneta,  Netherlands  news  agency:  riculture  and  livestock  informa- 
vicepresident.  P.  H.  Powell  of  tion,  Searcy  Daily  Citizen;  best 
the  London  Star,  and  Harry  column,  A1  Rose,  Camden  Neics; 
Freeman  of  Tass.  Soviet  news  best  editorial,  M.  P.  Jones, 
agency:  secretary-treasurer,  Ber-  Searcy  Daily  Citizen:  Sweep- 
nard  Musnik,  Crosley  Broadcast-  stakes  award.  M.  P.  Jones, 
ing  Corp.  All  w’ere  unopposed.  Searcy  Daily  Citizen. 
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‘Gimbels  advertised  these  rur* 
tains  ($3.99)  exclusively  in  The 
Sun.  Entire  curtain  Department 
very  active.  Advertised  curtain 
was  best  seller  all  day.  Quantity 
purchases  were  made  by  a  major* 
ity  of  customers. 
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*Macy*s  advertised  these  stock¬ 
ings  (11.98)  exclusively  in  The 
Sun.  This  was  the  best  hosiery 
response  observed  this  fall.  Coun¬ 
ters  were  crowded  all  day.  Mid¬ 
afternoon  brought  near  mob  ac¬ 
tion.  Many  quantity  sales  noted. 


our  cotton  marquisettes 
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The  results  recorded  here  are  from  two  of  the 
world’s  largest  department  stores.  However,  this 
hiiying  action  is  only  typical  of  the  day-to-day 
response  Sun  families  give  New  'York  stores 
large  and  small.  Large  ads,  small  ads  too,  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  kind  of  intent  Sun-family  read¬ 
ership  which  the  L.  M.  Clark  survey  defined  “as 
one  of  the  best  among  America’s  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers.”  It  is  understandable  why  New 
York  department  stores,  for  twenty-four  con¬ 
secutive  years,  have  given  The  Sun  more  adver¬ 
tising  than  any  other  morning,  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper. 


NEW  YORK 


Represanted  in  Chicago,  Dalroil,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  by  Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company^  in 
Boston,  Tilton  S.  Belf. 


*Reported  by  The  Retail  News  Bureau 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

N.Y.  Central  Ads 
Give  New  Car  Picture 

COMPARING  the  shortage  in  "I  get  twice  the  pleasure  from 
private  automobiles  with  the  using  Star  Blades!”  The  two- 


delay  in  delivery  of  new  sleep¬ 
ing  cars.  New  York  Central  is 
currently  running  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  23  major  on-line 
cities,  headlined  “We’re  on  the 
new  car  waiting  list  too.” 

The  advertisement  points  out 
that  New  York  Central,  right 
after  victory,  signed  the  largest 
order  in  all  railroad  history  for 
new  streamlined,  luxury  passen¬ 
ger  equipment,  but  that  the  new 
all  private-room  sleeping  cars, 
first  promised  for  early  1947, 
won  t  be  here  until  1948 — “that's 
why  room  space  in  sleeping  cars 
is  still  scarce.” 

The  advertisement  urges  trav¬ 
elers  to:  (1)  Try  to  plan  trips 
for  less  crowded  nights — avoid¬ 
ing  Fridays.  Sundays,  Mondays. 

( 2 )  Accept  whatever  type  of 
space  is  available.  (3)  When 
your  plans  change,  please  can¬ 
cel  your  reservations  promptly. 

It  also  stresses  in  a  special  box 
that  “Now’s  the  time  to  go 
Coach,”  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  Central’s  three  miles 
of  new  luxury  coaches  are  here. 

Agency  is  Foote,  Cone  &  Bel- 
ding.  New  York. 

Star  Blades 

AMERICAN  Safety  Razor  Corp. 

announces  an  extensive  news¬ 
paper  advertising  campaign  for 


OmW*  Btod*  Try  MM  a  ymm  ranr  tar 
yw  MMt  ilMw*  -  Md  JMWII  itrw  tiM  MUy  Mad* 
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its  Star  Single  and  Double  Edged 
Blades. 

Media  scheduled  over  a  three- 
month  period  include  American 
Weekly,  and  Parade  Magazine, 
distributed  between  them  in  40 
major  metropolitan  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers.  In  addition  the  Sunday 
magazine  sections  and  sports 
pages  of  15  other  newspapers  are 
on  schedule. 

Parade  and  American  Weekly 
will  receive  four  insertions  prior 
to  the  first  of  the  year,  while  the 
additional  newspapers  will  re¬ 
ceive  four  or  five  insertions 
each. 

These  ads  will  be  approxi¬ 
mately  300  lines  each  and  the 
first  ad  depicts  a  caricature  of 
a  man  with  two  heads  saying 


headed  man  theme  will  be  car¬ 
ried  throughout  the  campaign. 
Both  the  10c  and  25c  packages 
are  featured. 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
list,  similar  advertisements  will 
also  run  in  farm  papers.  Com¬ 
plete  schedule  will  reach  over 
20,000,000  homes  with  each  in¬ 
sertion. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency 
handles  the  account. 

Brewers  Conservation 
AN  ADVERTISING  campaign 
to  urge  brewers  to  support  the 
food  conservation  program  by 
returning  voluntarily  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  rationing  plan  of 
March  1,  1946,  was  inaugurated 
Oct.  13  by  Samuel  Rubel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ebling  Brewing  Co., 
Inc..  New  York  City. 

The  campaign  opened  with  1,- 
000-line  advertisements  in  New 
York  newspapers  in  the  form  of 
an  open  letter  to  Charles  Luck- 
man.  chairman  of  the  President’s 
Citizens  Food  Committee. 

Speaking  on  the  issue  of  bread 
versus  beer,  Mr.  Rubel  said: 
"Beer  is  a  wonderful  drink — 
just  as  wholesome  and  nourish¬ 
ing  as  we  say  in  our  newspaper 
ads.  But  you  don't  give  it  to 
babies  and  it’s  no  substitute  for 
bread  if  you’re  hungry. .  . .  When 
it’s  a  question  of  beer  or  bread, 
our  vote  is  for  bread  every 
time.” 

The  advertisement  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  placed  by  Hiram 
Ashe  Advertising  Associates, 
Inc..  New  York. 

Dictograph 

DICTOGRAPH  Products.  Inc., 
New  York,  manufacturer  of 
hearing  aids,  expects  to  spend 
approximately  $50,000  between 
now  and  the  first  of  the  year  in 
newspaper  ads,  run  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  company’s  dealers, 
describing  its  Mystic  Ear  which 
was  announced  to  the  public  this 
week. 

The  Mystic  Ear,  which  enables 
a  hard  of  hearing  person  to  en¬ 
joy  the  radio  and  telephone  with 
greater  clarity  and  convenience 
than  heretofore,  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  a  device  created  by 
the  company  during  the  war  for 
the  O.S.S. 

Hirshon  -  Garfield.  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

Tractor  Ads 

PHILADELPHIA  —  A  projected 
budget  of  $750,000  to  advertise 
its  Bull  Terrier  Tractor  during 
the  next  12  months  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Haney  Corp.  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  manufacturers  and  distrib¬ 
utors  of  farm  implements  and 
equipment. 

The  appropriation  will  be  used 
exclusively  for  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  trade  journals, 


with  some  exceptions  where  na¬ 
tional  magazine  space  already 
has  been  contracted  for. 

Approximately  $500,000  will 
be  spent  to  advertise  the  Bull 
Terrier  in  local  community 
newspapers,  according  to  a  for¬ 
mula  established  between  the 
Haney  Corporation  and  its  deal¬ 
ers.  This  sum  will  be  directly 
controlled  by  distributors  and 
dealers  and  will  be  employed  on 
a  unit  sale  basis. 

Spot  Supplement 

A  FALL  campaign  utilizing  a 
series  of  one-minute  radio 
spots  on  67  stations  is  announced 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Kem- 
Tone. 

The  radio  department  of  New- 
ell-Emmett  Co.,  Kem  -  Tone’s 
agency,  produced  the  transcrip¬ 
tions  and  scheduled  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  radio  advertising  schedule 
supplements  an  extensive  fall 
campaign  for  Kem  -  Tone  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
and  maintenance  papers  which 
includes  space  in  326  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  American  Weekly,  Pa¬ 
rade  and  This  Week. 

Hair  Brush 

BIGGEST  campaign  ever  initia¬ 
ted  by  a  hair  brush  manufac¬ 
turer  in  a  single  market  will  be 
launched  by  the  Empire  Brush 
Works  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  New  York  Oct.  20  for  Spirol. 
a  women’s  hair  brush  retailing 
for  $3.95. 

The  campaign  for  the  area  is 
planned  “so  that  there  will  be 
100%  coverage  several  different 
times  by  newspaper  space.”  Key 
medium  will  be  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  supplemented  in 
several  New  Jersey  counties  by 
the  Newark  News.  In  New  York 
most  of  the  afternoon  papers 
also  will  be  used.  The  theme 
for  the  campaign  will  be  “Amaz¬ 
ing  new  discovery  brushes 
beauty  into  your  hair.” 

The  manufacturer’s  campaign 
also  will  be  supplemented  by 
special  cooperative  advertising 
with  the  retailers. 

After  the  test  campaign  in 
New  York,  a  similar  plan  will 
be  followed  in  other  cities,  be¬ 
ginning  with  larger  centers  in 
the  East.  Reiss  Advertising  is 
the  agency. 

Text  Books 

CHICAGO  —  With  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  C.  C.  Fogarty  Co.  as 
advertising  agency,  Scott  Fores- 
man  and  Co.,  textbook  publish¬ 
ers.  have  launched  an  aggressive 
campaign  directed  to  consumer 
book  markets  through  trade 
sales. 

Starting  with  the  company’s 
three-book  Century  Thorndike 
Dictionary  series,  plans  call  for 
extensive  advertising  in  national 
and  trade  media.  A  test  of  the 
plan  with  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  made  to  meet  Christ¬ 
mas  buying  in  10  key  cities. 

Aopointments 

CHAS.  B.  KNOX  Gelatine  Co., 
Inc.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
Charles  W,  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  effective  with  the 
January  publications. 

Stanada  Corp.  of  Stroudsburg, 


Pa.,  to  Richard  A.  Foley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  Philadelphii 
John  F.  Gries,  account  execu 
tive. 

Advertising  of  Drambuie,  tlie 
Scotch  cordial,  has  been  pUcec 
with  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co, 
Inc.,  New  York,  by  W.  A.  Tjy 
lor  Co. 

United  States  "Vending  Corp 
of  Chicago  has  appointed  Ruti- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Morton  Salt  Co.  advertisiaj 
account  has  been  acquired  by 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby 
Inc.,  Chicago.  Included  in  tbr 
change  are  Morton’s  round  anc 
square  packaged  free-runniiu 
table  salts,  Morton’s  salt  tablets 
as  well  as  advertising  for  tht 
Worcester  Salt  Co..  New  York 

Morton  uses  billboards,  na- 
tional  magazines,  newspapers 
and  trade  publications,  ffi; 
Blackett  &  Co.  formerly  handlec 
the  account. 

John  G.  Paton  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Alley  &  Richards.  Inc 
for  Golden  Blossom  Honey 
Metropolitan  New  York,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  Philadelphia 
papers  will  be  used  for  initii 
campaign  announcing  return  tt 
Golden  Blossom  Honey  to  the 
market.  Theme:  “Where’s  My 
Honey?” 

Tweet,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass 
makers  of  Tweet  Super-Whippec 
Marshmallow,  have  appointee 
as  their  advertising  agency 
Badger  and  Browning.  Inc,,  Bos 
ton,  Mass. 


Call  it  REFRESHING 
INSPIRING 
EDUCATIONAL 
or  just  BEAUTIFUL 


Call  it  what  you  like,  but  a 
Kfisb-r  ad  will  not  fail  to 
awaUt-n  the  interest  of 
your  readers. 


Human  -  interest  themes, 
strikinir  illustrations,  and 
brief,  conipellinsr  stories — 
these  are  thei  qualities  that  J 
have  made  the  Keister  ads.'  'i- 
a  HIT  throuphout  the  na-  V  'iWn 
tion. 


Ruiininp  in  over  ;ijO  newspaper!  a 
the  USA  and  Canada,  in  many  siw 
li»44  and  1946  eonliiiuously. 
weekly  rtdipious  series  ean  net  Mb- 
stantial  profits  for  your  paper. 
You  train  civic  iroodwill  when  fo» 
use  the  Keister  "Support  I* 
Chureh''  service,  the  fastest  »rs»- 
iiiK  advertisinir  feature  in  Anier.ca 
Furnished  in  mat  form  compldy 
Suitable  for  use  in  siKices  from 
eoliimii  inches  to  whole  paaes. 

ItiO  of  these  ads  now  ready  for  in' 
New  ails  are  oonstantly  beiny  ma* 
for  it  eontinuous  supply. 

For  free  proofs,  sponsorship  !i»- 
s'estioiis.  and  ailditional  infonri 
tion.  write 

E.  E.  KEISTER 

First  in  Cliureh  Advertlsiat 
P,  O.  Box  8«  , 
HtrMbnrK.  Vlriclnla 


In  Cooperation  Witk 
.■Imrrican  Bible  Society 
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...  most  influential  trade  paper  in 
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Reporter’s  Picture  Find 
Puts  Finger  on  Slayer 


BOSTON — ^An  alert  Boston  Post 

reporter,  his  newspaper,  and 
a  loyal  reader  combined  their 
talents  recently  to  track  down 
the  self-confessed  slayer  of  7- 
year-old  Louise  Ann  Kurpiel  of 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Lester  Allen,  Post  staff  corre¬ 
spondent,  discovered  a  picture 
of  the  suspected  murderer,  21- 
year-old  Navy  veteran,  Vincent 
Dellechiaia.  Allen  persuaded 
Lawrence  police  officials  to  per¬ 
mit  the  Post  to  print  it. 

He  argued  that  circulating  the 
Post  throughout  New  England 
with  the  slayer's  picture  would 
be  a  faster  way  of  distributing 
it  than  to  have  the  photo  sent 
through  normal  police  channels. 

The  following  day,  the  Post 
carried  the  picture  on  its  front 
page.  The  Post  said  the  photo 
was  that  of  the  identified  slayer 
of  a  small  girl  whose  battered 
body  was  found  by  a  fisherman 
on  the  lonely  banks  of  the  Mer- 
rimac  River. 

While  reading  the  Post,  Miss 
Marjorie  A.  Tracy,  a  payroll 
clerk  in  the  Sulloway  Mills,  re¬ 
called  that  she  had  seen  the 
slayer  on  the  previous  dav 
while  interviewing  him  for  a 
job  at  her  company. 

Convinced  that  the  man  was 
the  one  wanted  by  Lawrence 
police.  Miss  Tracy  called  the 
authorities.  Upon  the  officers' 
arrival,  she  pointed  out  the  man 
who  had  just  been  hired  as  an 
inexperienced  factory  worker. 

In  a  signed  article  appearing 
in  the  Post.  Miss  Tracy  .«aid  she 


was  quite  surprised  that  the 
Lawrence  police  failed  to  thank 
her  for  her  part  in  capturing 
the  criminal. 

Lawrence  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  T.  J.  Scanlon  compli¬ 
mented  the  Post,  however,  for 
its  “courageous  service  in  ef¬ 
fecting  the  capture  of  the 
slayer." 

Voice  ol  Experience 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn.  —  When 

the  press  agencies  disclosed 
on  Oct.  9  that  American  rocket- 
robot  planes  had  crashed  the 
sonic  barrier  traveling  at  speeds 
up  to  1,700  miles  an  hour.  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  staff  writer  Larry 
Booda  was  in  a  position  to  dash 
off  an  unusual  one-time-only 
sidebar  story. 

Booda  wrote  an  account  of  his 
experiences  flying  a  model  of 
the  first  jet  plane  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1945.  At 
the  time,  the  reporter  was  a 
lieutenant  commander  in  the 
Navy. 

“I  flew  America's  pioneer  jet 
plane,  which  was  incredibly 
swift  and  mysteriously  silent." 
wrote  Booda. 

"But  at  450  miles  an  hour," 
he  continued,  “I  was  just  plod¬ 
ding  through  the  air  compared 
with  the  1.700  mph  flight  an¬ 
nounced  today.  My  experience 
in  Bell  Aircraft's  YP59,  the  first 
American  jet  airplane,  only 
touched  the  fringes  of  an  air 
age  of  turbo  -  jets,  ram  -  jets, 
rocket  propulsion  and  motion 


far  beyond  the  speed  of  sound." 

Booda's  story  was  featured  on 
Page  One  by  thb  main  account. 

During  10  years  in  the  Navy, 
Booda  chalked  up  2.500  hours  in 
the  air.  For  years,  he  flew 
single  -  engined  catapult  sea¬ 
planes  from  the  heavy  cruiser 
USS  Minneapolis.  While  an  ob¬ 
server  with  the  British  royal 
air  force  in  1943,  he  flew  many 
British  types  of  aircraft. 

He  wound  up  his  career  as 
skipper  of  a  photographic  squa¬ 
dron  flying  Liberators.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Navy's  photo 
school  at  Pensacola. 

'Round  and  'Round 
WASHINGTON  —  The  multiple 
duties  of  the  editor  of  a  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  are  so  well  known 
as  to  be  commonplace,  but  El¬ 
mer  A.  Reno,  who  has  launched 
“The  Suburban  Reporter"  in  the 
government's  community  co¬ 
operative  at  Greenbelt,  Md.,  had 
added  some  new  twists. 

He  does  all  of  the  reportorial 
and  editorial  work  himself,  so¬ 
licits  advertising  (liquor  copy 
barred),  and  arranges  make-up 
at  a  commercial  plant  in  Bowie, 
Md.  And  he  does  it  off-hours 
because  he's  an  engineer  em¬ 
ployed  daily  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government. 

He  can't  devote  Sunday  to 
newspapering  because  the  full 
day  is  devoted  to  still  another 
profession.  On  that  day  he's 
Rev.  Elmer  A.  Reno,  ordained 
minister  and  pastor  of  the  Seat 
Pleasant,  Md.  Methodist  Church. 

Journalism  is  principally  an 
evening  hour  chore  —  except 
those  evenings  he's  occupied  as 
a  professional  cartoonist,  giving 
"chalk-talks"  at  clubs,  churches, 
schools  and  conventions. 

Nose  for  News 
PHOENIX,  Ariz.— Gene  McLain, 
veteran  Arizona  Republic  re¬ 
porter  has  received  compliments 


Precept 

Washington,  D.  C.  —  Seer*. 
tary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  addressed  a  Nq. 
tional  Press  Club  luncheon 
meeting  last  week  on  the 
urgent  need  for  food  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  current  worldwide 
crisis.  Before  the  Cabinet 
member's  speech,  the  3S0 
members  and  guests  of  the 
club  ate:  Yankee  pot  roast  with 
diced  vegetable  gravy,  roait 
potato,  string  beans,  carmel 
custard,  coffee,  bread  and 
butter. 


from  doctors,  druggists,  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  and  parenb 
for  an  expose  which  showed  the 
widespread  use  of  a  common 
nasal  inhalant  to  induce  sex- 
stimulating  intoxication. 

Action  to  curb  the  delin¬ 
quency-contributing  was  started 
by  the  Arizona  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  the  local  med¬ 
ical  association  immediately 
after  publication  of  a  story 
headed,  “Cheap  -  Drunk  Drug 
Perils  Juvenile  Morals.” 

The  story  pointed  out  that 
juveniles  were  chewing  the 
filter  papers  from  the  inhalators 
and  drinking  hot  beverages  with 
them  to  “get  a  buzz  on.”  The 
inhalator,  he  pointed  out.  was 
very  accessible  to  youths,  being 
available  for  60  cents  at  drug 
stores,  most  groceries  and  even 
service  stations. 

On  the  Story 

OTTAWA,  Ont.— Erik  Watt,  re¬ 
porter  tor  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
gets  his  stories  the  hard  way. 

One  of  his  more  recent  ones 
tells  ol  very  narrow  aversion  of 
disaster  when  a  plane  piloted 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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IOWA  territory ! 

Even  a  child  knows  you  can't  miss  where  you  sell 
a  whole  state  through  one  newspaper!  Yes,  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  takes  67%  of  Iowa’s 
buyers  and  serves  them  up  in  one  convenient 
package.  It’s  just  like  selling  a  single  city— in 
fact,  that’s  the  way  to  look  at  it,  for  the  market 
covered  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  does 
rank  with  America’s  top  20  cities.  And  it’s  all 
yours  for  a  milline  rate  of  $1.66! 

The  Des  Moines 
Register  AND  Tribune 


PACKAGES  A  STATEWIDE  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA’S  TOP  20  CITIES 
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Leaping  ahead  of  Philadelphia  and  Detroit,  Los 
Angeles  is  now  America’s  third  most  populated  city. 

It  has  long  been  the  country’s  third  richest  market. 
And  keeping  pace  with  this  remarkable  growth 
is  the  Los  Angeles  Times  whose  circulation  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  more  than  80%  since  1941.  To  reach  and 
sell  the  money-heavy  people  of  this  area,  use  the 
Times — now  delivered  to  more  homes  than  any 
newspaper  on  the  West  Coast. 

NOTE:  Due  to  the  newsprint  shortage  and  our  primary  obli¬ 
gation  to  supply  a  complete  summary  of  news  to  our  readers 
— we  continue  to  ration  advertising  space. 


LOS  ANGELES 


CrRCULATION^PUBLISHER*S  STATEMENT  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 
ENDING  MARCH  31,  1947 1  DAILY,  412,606 1  SUNDAY,  759,045. 
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Henry  Flarsheim  is  an  ac¬ 
count  exec  with  Ruthrauff  i 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Mrs.  McVickar  Appointed 

Prrr'Qimil^  elinor  g.  mcvickar 

has  been  announced  as  the 
Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Her-  new  ad  director  of  Harriet  Hub- 
aid  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni-  bard  Ayer,  Inc.,  makers  of  cos- 
versity  of  Miami  has  opened  the  metics.  Mrs.  McVickar.  who  be- 
first  facsimile  course  offered  by  gan  her  career  with  Saks  Fifth 
an  American  University.  Ave.,  had  been  ad  manager  of 

Only  seniors  majoring  in  jour-  Dorothy  Gray  Laboratories  since 
nalism  are  being  accepted  for  194" 
the  classes.  Duncan  Scott,  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  in  journalism  and  ■■ 

Timothy  J.  Sullivan.  Herald  fac-  u 
simile  editor,  who  has  been  ap-  I 
pointed  a  lecturer  on  the  univer-  j 
sity  faculty,  are  conducting  the  I 
course.  I 

The  university  has  purchased  I 
facsimile  studio  and  recording  J 
equipment  which  will  be  in-  I 
stalled  in  a  special  laboratory  at  I 
the  Herald.  ■ 

Arranged  by  Hills  B 

In  addition  to  the  laboratory 
work,  students  will  sit  in  as  ob¬ 
servers  during  the  Herald's  fac¬ 
simile  publishing  which  is  sched  Mv 
uled  to  start  later  this  year  as 
soon  as  equipment  becomes 
available. 

The  course  will  give  journal-  yoi 
ism  students  instruction  in  edit- 
ing,  reporting,  copysetting, 
makeup  and  photography  for  p 

facsimile  newspaper  publication. 

Arrangements  for  the  course  RO! 
were  made  by  Lee  Hills,  manag-  b 
ing  editor  of  the  Herald  and  Dr.  exe 
Bowman  F.  Ashe,  president  of  Inc. 
the  University.  nati 

Work  has  started  on  construe- 
tion  of  a  facsimile  department  in  y®® 
the  remodeled  Herald  building.  ‘ 

The  department  will  occupy  the 
area  recently  vacated  by  the  ■ 

photographic  department  which  E 

has  moved  into  new  and  larger  S 

quarters.  J 

Commenting  on  the  new  B 

course.  Hills  said,  “We  are  very  T 
happy  to  be  associated  with  the  1 
University  in  this  educational  \ 

pioneering.  We  are  starting  to-  ^ 

gether  on  what  promises  to  be  I 
one  of  the  most  stimulating  new  I 
publication  developments  of  our  ■ 
generation.’’ 


Mullendore 


McVickar 


The  Coming  of 
World  Religion 


THE  LIFE  OF  BAHA’  U 
LLAH  (1817-1892)  brought  to 
a  climax  the  meaning  of  God  in 
human  affairs. 

In  a  divided  world  where 
every  effort  toward  unity  pro¬ 
duced  only  greater  discord, 
Baha’u’llah  arose  as  the  prince 
of  peace,  the  king  of  kings. 

For  Baha’u’llah  declared  the 
law  for  society  as  well  as  for 
the  individual,  the  family  and 
the  race.  His  mission  was  not 
to  produce  one  more  religious 
sect  but  to  affirm  the  oneness  of 
mankind. 

Baha’u’llah  created  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  teachings  of  world 
religion,  to  guide  humanit)' 
from  its  morass  of  materialism 
into  a  new  age  of  understanding, 
moral  maturity,  and  universal 
peace. 

Baha'i  litaratura  free  on  requtrf- 

BAHA'I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
536  Sheridan  Rd.,  Wilmette.  HI- 


Gamble 


Bachman 


AUIODlograpny  Bachmcoi  Returns  to  Bothwell 
Wins  Ohio  Award  richard  c.  bachman  has  re- 

COLUMBUS,  O.— To  James  M  joined  W.  Earl  Bothwell,  Inc., 
Cox,  Dayton  publisher  and  form-  Pittsburgh,  as  head  of  the  new 
er  governor  of  Ohio,  will  go  the  t)usiness  dept.  He  was  first  with 
Ohio  Library  Associations  an-  the  agency  in  1939  after  six 
Dual  award  for  the  best  biog-  in  the  outdoor  ad  biz, 

raphy  by  an  Ohian,  his  autobiog-  which  he  left  to  enter  radio, 
raphy,  “Journey  Through  My 
Years.”  published  in  1946.  Stewart  Elected 

presentetion,  along  with  d  c.  STEWART  is  the  new  sec- 
that  of  other  Ohioan  awards  for  retary  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
literary  and  artistic  endeavor  juj.  ^  New  York  City,  filling  the 
n^ade  at  the  annual  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Ohioana  meting  at  the  Southern  Joseph  A.  Vessey.  Comes  from 
Hotel  here  Oct.  25.  jjjg  Philadelphia-Baltimore  area, 

■  where  he  was  officer  and  direct- 

or  of  several  companies. 

Cited  by  Urban  League 

St.  Paul,  Minn.— The  St.  Paul  Webb  Is  Y&R  V.P. 

Urban  League,  organization  of  JAMES  D.  WEBB  has  been  ap- 
colored  people,  presented  the  pointed  a  veepee  and  account 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  a  supervisor  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
parchment  scroll  (11  by  15  Inc.,  New  York  City.  He's  been 
inches),  stating  its  appreciation  jumped  from  an  account  exec, 
of  the  contributions  the  news-  assigned  to  General  Electric, 
papers  have  made  toward  im-  Previously,  he  has  been  a  veepee 
proving  race  relations.  of  Jones  &  Brakely,  Inc. 
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You  need  today*s  facts  and 
figures  on  Philadelphia— 
America’s  3rd  market! 


TOTAL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 


Philadelphio  Doily  Newspopers.  Six  days  only  (exclusive  of  Sunday) 
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Today’s  most  important  marketing  factor  is  change. 

Shifts  of  buying  power _ population  trends  —  all  prove 

how  vital  it  is  that  you  know  TODAY’S  figures. 
Particularly  in  Philadelphia,  where  The  INQUIRER 
has  proved  itself  the  unquestioned  leader  in 
PRODUCTIVITY  for  advertisers. 
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C.  M.  Harger 
Relishes  Job  as 
Ike's  'Boswell' 


Abilene,  Kan. — Charles  M. 
Harger,  veteran  editor  for  the 
Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle,  has 
taken  over  the 
the  job  of  acting 
as  General  Eis¬ 
enhower’s  poli¬ 
tical  Boswell. 

A  life-long 
friend  of  the 
Eisenhower 
family,  Harger, 
whose  editorial 
page  still  fea¬ 
tures  a  daily 
text  from  the 
bible,  has  taken 
up  the  task  of 
setting  straight 
a  flood  of  phony  stories  about 
Abilene's  first  citizen. 

He  finds  that  printing  the 
truth  about  the  Eisenhower 
story — which  may  well  blossom 
forth  as  the  biggest  political 
yarn  of  1948 — takes  on  greater 
proportions  as  speculation 
mounts  about  the  generals  pos¬ 
sible  Presidential  intentions. 

More  and  more  pundits  from 
among  his  big  city  compatriots 
are  making  the  pilgrimage  to 
this  prosperous  cattle  town  of 
6,000  to  talk  to  Ike’s  enthusias¬ 
tic  boyhood  neighbors,  soak  up 
the  backwood  atmosphere  and 
watch  the  grass  roots  grow. 


Harger 


’Such  Interesting  People' 

Harger  likes  Abilene’s  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  as  a  news  source. 
"It's  like  Bob  Casey  (of  the 
Chicago  News)  said,’’  he  will 
explain  at  his  old  fashioned  roll¬ 
top  desk,  "you  meet  such  inter¬ 
esting  people.’’ 

Interesting  or  not,  some  cur¬ 
rent  Kansas  visitors  in  search 
of  Eisenhower  copy,  apparently 
don’t  confine  themselves  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  facts.  That’s  where 
Harger  comes  in. 

"It  is  curious,’’  he  wrote  in  a 
recent  editorial,  “why  men  who 
should  know  such  things  get 
haywire  when  they  put  matter 
on  paper.”  Explaining  that  Ar¬ 
thur  Henning  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  recently  visited  the 
state  and  quoted  Kansans  as  re¬ 
calling  that  Eisenhower  was 
“chairman  of  a  Democratic  coun¬ 
ty  campaign  commission  in  the 
campaign  to  elect  the  late  Guy 
T.  Helvering  to  Congress  back 
in  1912  or  1914,”  Harger  said. 

"Eisenhower  was  appointed  to 
West  Point  in  1910  and,  in  June. 
1911,  left  to  take  up  his  career 
as  a  cadet.  He  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  Helvering  campaign, 
which  came  after,  than  he  had 
with  the  phases  of  the  moon. 
He  has  never  voted.  His  four 
brothers  and  his  parents  have 
given  allegiance  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  and  it  is  logical  to 
expect  that  Ike  is  thus  inclined.” 

Not  long  after  he  printed  this 
piece  Harger,  who  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eisenhower  Memor¬ 
ial  Foundation  which  is  trying 
to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  a 
permanent  shrine  here,  let  loose 
again. 

“Those  columnists  and  radio 
folks  keep  us  busy  correcting 
things  about  General  ELsenhow- 


Gentlemen 
Of  the  Press 

Beaumont,  Tex. — ^The  press  is 
going  to  be  just  as  dignified  as 
everybody  else  in  court  in  Beau¬ 
mont. 

Recently  the  Jefferson  County 
Commissioners  Court  passed  a 
regulation  requiring  reporters 
who  cover  the  court  s  weekly 
sessions  to  wear  coats. 

Immediately  the  regulation 
was  passed,  three  newsmen  hur¬ 
riedly  dug  up  and  donned  coats 
in  Older  not  to  miss  that  session. 


er,”  he  wrote.  “Now  comes 
Drew  Pearson  saying  that 
Dwight  conducted  debates  on 
the  Democratic  side  and  hence 
is  a  Democrat.” 

Fact  is.  he  pointed  out.  that 
"Ike  ”  was  one  of  three  boys  in 
his  high  school  graduating  class 
called  upon  to  speak  at  a  local 
Democratic  function.  The  first 
boy  spoke  on  Jackson,  the  sec¬ 
ond  on  Jefferson  and  Eisenhow¬ 
er's  topic  was  "The  student  in 
politics.”  No  one  remembers 
exactly  what  he  said  except  that 
he  was  not  "agin’  it.” 

Harger  says  these  stories  “are 
kept  going  because  Ike's  name 
is  a  drawing  card  and  any  tale 
that  can  be  cooked  up  attracts 
attention.” 

How  does  he  feel  about  the 
political  future  of  Abilene’s  fa¬ 
vorite  son?  Hopeful.  “Abilene 
may  be  the  home  of  a  President 
yet.”  he  has  written. 

How  does  he  feel  about  the 
general  personally?  “He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  same  class  as  my 
daughter  and  came  to  the  house 
a  hundred  times,”  he  muses. 
"Nice  boy.” 


Scholarship  Awarded 

San  Francisco  —  Selection  of 
Ross  E.  Chichester  of  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  as  first  recipient  of 
the  Friend  W.  Richard.son  Schol¬ 
arship  in  Journalism  is  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Justus  Craemer, 
president,  California  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  The  scholarship  was 
set  up  by  the  association  in 
memory  of  its  veteran  president. 
Chichester  is  a  University  of 
California  senior.  The  award  is 
based  on  personal  needs,  ability 
in  journalism  studies  and  all- 
around  scholarship  attainment. 
Phil  Griffin,  awards  chairman, 
announced. 
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Geared  to  Serve 
Writers  and  Editors 

Call  Our 

Fublle  Relations  Department 
WHItehall  4-6500— Ext.  JOO 

We’ll  do  our  best  to  answer 
questions  concerning  foreign 
trade,  travel  and  shinning 
operations  along  our  routes. 

AMERICAN  EXPORT 
LINES 

25  Broadway.  N.  Y.  4,  N.  Y,  ^ 


Net  Paid  Circulation 
The 

SEATTLE 

TIMES 

now  exceeds 

200.000 

copies  week  days 
and 

230f000  Sunday 


Long  dominant  In  its  field  —  First  in  Circula¬ 
tion-First  in  Advertising  —  First  in  Results  — 
The  Seattle  Times  continues  to  climb  — to  reach 
new  highs.  You  con  sell  the  rich  Seattle  Market 
[14th  in  the  nation  in  buying  power]  with 
this  one  medium  alone!  You  con't  sell  Seattle 
without  The  TIMES! 
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TARGET 


MEANS  INTELLIGENT  AND  PROMPT  SERVICE 
TO  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Year  after  year  we  read  into  our  record  tor  consistently  sat¬ 
isfactory  service  words  like  these  from  America's  leading 
agencies  ...  we  have  always  enjoyed  your  intelligent  and 
prompt  service  ...  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  with  Weed  .  .  . 
this  is  the  kind  of  "rep"  relationship  we  like  .  .  . 


The  harmonious  relationship  that  exists  between  Weed 
men  and  agency  contacts  is  the  measure  of  success  for  a 
radio  representative. 
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Photo-Engravers  Told 
Of  New  Techniques 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— The  produc 

tion  of  newspapers  will  be  al¬ 
tered  considerably  by  coming 
developments  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  Louis  Flader  of  Chicago, 
commissioner  of  the  American 
Photo-Engravers  Association,  as¬ 
serted  at  the  golden  anniversary 
convention  of  the  organization 
in  Hotel  Statler,  here.  More 
than  1,000  engravers  at¬ 
tended. 

“CJoming  developments  in  the 
graphic  arts  due  to  greatly  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  printing  in 
color,”  Mr.  Flader  said,  “are  so 
definite  and  pressing  that  the 
improvement  in  equipment  is 
Iraund  to  bring  about  revolu¬ 
tionary  metho(&  affecting  all 
branches  of  the  industry.” 

Already  in  Use 

Emphasizing  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  altered  considerably 
with  “the  possible  elimination 
of  some  of  the  present  machin¬ 
ery  and  methods,”  he  declared: 

“Some  of  these  experiments 
have  already  been  translated 
into  shop  practices  and  will  be¬ 
come  routine  as  quickly  as 
equipment  can  be  built  and 
craftmen  can  master  its  use.” 

William  C.  Huebner,  owner  of 
the  Huebner  Laboratories  in 
New  York  City,  another  conven¬ 
tion  speaker,  said  that  photo¬ 
engraving  might  eventually  re¬ 
place  hot-metal  typesetting  com¬ 
pletely  and  predicted  that  news¬ 
papers  of  the  future  would  not 
use  plates  but  "cylindrical  metal 
tubes  that  weigh  about  one 
tenth  of  the  present  day  press 
cylinders.” 

Telling  the  engravers  that 
they  had  the  opportunity  to 
“produce  the  entire  job  from  the 
copy  to  the  press,”  the  inventor 
described  a  new  method  of  ex¬ 
posing  on  sensitized  cylinders 
which  are  then  ready  for  print- 
ing. 

“This  new  field  of  printing 
must  start  with  new  equipment, 
new  procedures,  newly  trained 
operators,  new  cost  accounting, 
new  prices  and  new  end  re¬ 
sults.”  he  added. 

Magnesium  Process 

Support  for  Mr.  Huebner's 
theories  was  immediately  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  paper  by  H.  E. 
Swayze,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  engineer  from  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  Devoted  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  magnesium  and  other 
light  metals  in  the  photo  en¬ 
graving  field.  Mr.  Swayze’s  pa¬ 
per  described  experiments  with 
^e  use  of  magnesium  in  print¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

Pointing  out  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  flat  of  magnesium  weighs 
less  than  two  pounds  whereas 
a  zinc  flat  weighs  more  than 
six,  Mr,  Swayze  said  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  the  use  of 
magnesium  to  be  far  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  than  any 
metal  used  up  until  now. 

He  foresaw  the  complete 
elimination  of  typesetting  and 
the  advent  of  new  types  of  com¬ 
posing  machines.  “The  main 
problem,”  he  said,  “is  up  to  you 
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photo  engravers.  Until  now  the 
engravers  have  not  perfected  a 
means  of  working  on  a  curved 
surface.” 

Labor  relations  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  also  were 
brought  before  the  convention 
in  an  address  by  Edward  J. 
Volz,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Phot  o-E  ngravers 
Union. 

Expressing  opposition  to  the 
law  and  to  similar  state  legisla¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Volz  declared  a  new 
condition  had  been  created 
“which  may  take  all  our  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  considerable  tolerance 
to  master.” 

■ 

Midwest  Admen 
Elect  Devaney 

Thomas  G.  Devaney,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  Midwest 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Kansas  City. 

Other  officers  chosen  were 
Paul  Allingham,  Amarillo,  Tex., 
vicepresident;  Clarence  S. 
Mugge,  Peoria,  Ill.,  secretary- 
treasurer.  and  H.  A.  Meyer,  Jr.. 
Independence,  Kans.,  sergeant- 
at-arms. 

Directors  elected  were  E.  J. 
Herndon  Little  Rock;  Fred  Row- 
den,  St.  Louis;  Frank  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Topeka;  Carl  Flynn,  Tulsa, 
and  Richard  Hale,  Shreveport,  | 
La.  1 

Featured  speaker  at  the  ban- 1 
quet  was  John  Giesen.  director  i 
of  the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of ; 
Advertising.  1 

The  Knowlton  Parker  trophy 
was  awarded  to  the  St.  Joseph  | 
(Mo.)  Neuis-Press  and  Gazette.  \ 

The  next  meeting  of  the  asso- 1 
ciation  will  take  place  Feb.  14  j 
and  15.  at  the  Jefferson  Hotel  in  [ 
St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  Post- 1 
Dispatch  will  be  host.  I 

■ 

Press  Relations  In  | 
Loyalty  Check  Clarified 

Washington.  D.  C.  —  No  dis- i 
turbance  of  normal  relations  be- 1 
tween  the  press  and  the  State  j 
Department  will  result  from  new 
regulations  on  dismissal  of  sus¬ 
pected  subversive  employes  for 
security  reasons,  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  spokesman  has  stat^  in 
discussion  of  a  paragraph  of 
the  rules  which  permits  firing 
of: 

“A  person  who  has  knowingly 
divulged  classified  information 
without  authority  and  with  the 
knowledge  or  with  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  knowledge  or 
belief  that  it  will  be  transmitted 
to  agencies  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.  or  who  is  so  consistently 
irresponsible  in  the  handling  of 
classified  information  as  to  com¬ 
pel  the  conclusion  of  extreme 
lack  of  care  or  judgment.” 

The  covered  information,  it 
was  explained,  is  the  type  that 
would  not  be  available  to  the 
public  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  new  regulations. 


Cassill  Appointed 

Spokane,  Wash. — W.  H.  Cow¬ 
les,  publisher  ond  general 
manager  of  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harold  E.  Cassill,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle,  as  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  American  Engraving  Co. 
Mr.  Cassill  will  represent  and 
act  for  the  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  when  other  du¬ 
ties  require  the  attention  oi 
the  latter. 

Mrs.  G.  D.  Best  Dies 

Mrs.  Gertrude  D.  Best,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Everett  (Wash.) 
Daily  Herald  company  and  for 
many  years  the  paper’s  editor 
and  publisher,  di^  recently 
after  an  illness  of  several  years. 
Survivors  include  her  son,  Rob¬ 
ert  D.  Best,  publisher  of  the 
Herald. 


Whole  Force  Recruited 
In  Press  Breakdown 

Kingston,  N.  Y.— Charging  it 
up  to  “Gremlins  in  the  press," 
the  Daily  Freeman  this  week  e»- 
plained  a  four-hour  delay  in  dis¬ 
tribution  of  one  evening  s  edi¬ 
tion. 

In  running  off  the  28-pag« 
edition,  a  deck  on  one  of  the 
presses  failed  to  operate,  a 
front-page  story  explained.  The 
mishap  necessitated  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  but  one  press  for  the  two 
sections,  since  the  capacity  of 
each  press  is  16  pages. 

They  listed  circulation  figures 
at  12,300,  and  said  three  tons  of 
newsprint  were  handled  manu¬ 
ally.  Employes  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  were  recruited  to  fold 
the  papers. 

■ 

'Salty'  Smith  Elected 

George  R.  “Salty”  Smith,  news 
editor  of  the  Rock  Island  Argus, 
was  elected  president  of  the  llli 
nois  Associated  Press  Telegraph 
Elditors  Association  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week. 


HOW  CAN  A  MAN 
GET  AHEAD  TODAY? 

From  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


“Dear  Sir:  You  may  sometimes 
wonder  why  a  small  business  man, 
such  as  I  am,  could  be  interested  in 
reading  your  paper.  Frankly,  I  am 
not  interested  in  buying  or  selling 
stocks  and  bonds;  I  need  what  money 
I  have  for  my  business,  not  for  stocks 
and  bonds.  But  I  do  read  your  paper 
with  intense  interest.  It  has  helped 
me  formulate  policies  for  my  little 
business  which  have  paid  off.  To 
know  what  the  country  and  the  world 
is  doing  helps,  because  even  my  little 
business  is  affected  by  world  affairs. 

(Signed)  B.  T.” 

•  •  *  *  • 

Because  the  reports  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  come  to  you  DAILY, 
you  get  the  fastest  possible  warning 
of  any  new  trend  that  may  affect 
your  business  and  personal  income. 
You  get  the  facts  in  time  to  take 
whatever  steps  are  needed  to  protect 
your  interests,  or  to  seize  quickly  a 
new  profit-making  opportunity. 

What  You  Get  EVERY  DAY 

Prompt,  reliable  Information  on 
every  major  new  development  re¬ 
lating  to : 

Taxes  Industries 

Prices  Commodities 

Labor  Marketing 

Tariffs  Consumer  Buying 

Securities  World  Trade 
Finance  New  Legislation 


What  You  Get  EVERY  WEEK 
Every  Monday:  LONDON  CABLl 
(Conditions  and  trends  in  thi 
British  Empire.) 

Every  Tuesday:  COMMODITY  LET¬ 
TER.  (Availability  and  price  trendi 
of  raw  materials  and  merchandi*.) 

Every  Wednesday:  TAX  REPOST. 
(Summary  and  forecast  of  Fedenl 
and  State  tax  deveiopments.) 
Every  Thursday:  BUSINESS  BUL¬ 
LETIN.  (Latest  news  behind  im¬ 
portant  industrial  and  finandil 
trends.) 

Every  Friday:  WASHINGTON  fflKE. 
(What  the  Capital  is  thinking  ami 
why.) 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the 
complete  business  daily. . .  with  the 
largest  staff  of  writers  on  businai 
and  financial  subjects . . .  and,  in 
addition,  it  is  the  only  businea 
paper  served  by  all  four  big  pre« 
associations.  Because  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  concise,  it  definitely  makes 
it  easier  for  you  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  indispensable  news  and  itsrfect 
on  you  and  your  business.  Tryitfof 
the  next  3  months  . . .  just  tear  out 
this  ad  and  attach  it  to  your  check 
for  $  5  and  mail.  Or  tell  us  to  bill  yen- 
Trial  subscription ...  $5  for  3  months 
—77  issues  (in  U.  S.  and  Possessions). 
Address:  The  Wall  Street  Joumsi, 
44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N. I- 
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...manufacturers  serving  the  Dental 
Profession,  with  world-wide  distribution 

Ransom  &  Randolph  have  been  successfully 
engaged  for  some  75  years  in  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  instruments,  materials  and 
supplies  in  the  highly  specialized  professional 
field  of  dentistry.  During  these  years  the  Ransom 
&  Randolph  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  fine  quality,  the  result  of  ceaseless  research, 
rigorous  tests,  and  precision  manufacture.  Such 
is  the  good  name  of  “R  &  R”  products  that 
they  find  a  ready  reception  not  only  at  home 
but  in  the  foreign  countries  to  which  they  are 
carried  through  world-wide  distribution. 

OLEDO  BLADE 

One  at  Americans  Great  NenrmpaperH 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMITT.  INC. 

MEMBER  OF  RMERICRN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISINE  NETWORK 


is  Toledo 

...and  this  is  THE  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH  COMPANY 
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Illinois  Market  Study 
For  ’47  Shows  Changes 


CHICAGO — There  are  as  many  tion  from  13,000  housewives  on 
patterns  of  buying  as  there  are  the  pre-tested,  cross-s  e  c  t  i  o  n 
markets  covered  in  the  second  method.  “The  only  P®rt  the  Illi- 
annual  Illinois  Consumer  Analy-  nois  publishers  had  in  it  to 
sis  of  41  markets,  showing  how  pay  the  bill,”  said  Merwin. 
3,500,000  Illinois  consumers  buy  The  sample  used  in  covering 
nearly  100  products  in  the  food,  the  41  markets  was  based  on 
drug,  home  equipment  and  allied  interviews  with  13,202  families, 
fields.  out  of  a  total  of  403,138,  or 

Such  was  the  impression  3.27%,  Information  on  dealer 

gained  from  the  initial  presen-  distribution  in  each  market  was 
tation  of  the  1947  study  made  obtained  by  Illinois  Research 
here  last  week  before  200  and  &  Survey  at  the  same  time  the 
presented  twice  this  week  be-  consumer  information  was  gath- 
for  New  York  advertising  exec-  ered  and  correlated  during  tab- 
utives.  A  similar  showing  is  ulation.  Comparisons  are  shown 

scheduled  for  St,  Louis  later  on  the  individual  pages  of  the 

this  month,  15-volume  study  wherever  pos- 

Gov.  Green  Speaks  sible. 

The  Chicago  presentation  was  represenUtives  of 

enhanced  by  the  appearance  fjli^ois  dailies  sponsoring  the 

of  Gov,  Dwight  Green  of  Illi-  will  Provide  copies  of  the 

nois,  who  described  the  state  as  statewide  and  by 

one  of  the  “richest  and  most  individual  inarkets,  to  advertis- 
compact  markets  in  America.”  ®rs  and  their  agencies. 
Highlights  of  the  survey  were  The  present  statewide  survey, 
presented  by  Paul  Gorham,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  done, 
general  manager  of  Illinois  is  an  outgrowth  of  Illinois  Mar- 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets.  Wil-  kets’  “Consumer  Preference” 
liam  Sauerberg,  publishers'  rep-  studies  launched  several  years 
resentative,  served  as  chairman  ago.  These  studies,  made  on  four 
of  the  meeting.  or  five  different  products  for 

The  15-volume  analysis,  made  s®ven  years,  result^  in  the  or- 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $35,000  ganization  expanding  its  service 
to  44  Illinois  newspapers  out-  make  its  first  sta^wide  con- 
side  of  Chicago  and  Cook  Coun-  turner  analysis  in  1946. 
ty,  gives  up-to-date  answers  to  'Bored'  with  Claims 

such  fundamental  marketing  Merwin,  in  his  remarks,  took 

questions  as  “what,  where,  how  occasion  to  explain  why  Illinois 
inuch  and  when”  people  buy  na-  Markets  came  into  being  11 
tionally-advertised  products.  years  ago.  He  said  downstate 
The  study  revealed  a  wide  Illinois  publishers  had  beco.me 
variation  in  the  days  of  the  “bored  with  the  claims  of  some 
week  wherf  purchases  are  made  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  newspa- 
and,  significantly  enough,  pgrs"  that  they  “covered”  Illi- 
showed  that  since  the  wartime  nois 
shortages  have  subsided,  more  tv,™* 

housewives  are  again  trading  at  knew  that  they  no 

rhain  w-ui-K  «<.  failed  to  cover  Illinois,  in 

®  ®  ■  any  substantial,  numerical 

Chains  Regain  Popularity  sense,  but  that  they  could  not 
For  instance,  the  1946  study  possibly  provide  a  newspaper 
showed  that  places  of  purchase  which  was  also  a  shopping 
for  grocery  products  by  type  of  medium  except  for  those  within 
outlet  was  divided  as  follows:  easy  access  of  the  metropolis,” 
Independents,  65.7%;  Chains,  said  Merwin.  “We  knew,  or  at 
34.3%.  The  1947  survey  shows  least  thought  we  knew,  that  any 
the  swing  back  to  chain  stores,  advertising  carries  its  greatest 
now  rating  48.6%  as  compared  impact  in  a  newspaper  at  the 
to  51.4%  for  independents.  point  of  sale — the  newspaper 

Loring  Merwin,  Bloomington  that  is  consciously  'shopp^'  to 
(Ill.)  Pantagraph.  spoke  in  be-  fill  the  daily  household  needs, 
half  of  Illinois  publishers,  point- 
ing  out  the  1947  Consumer  An- 
alysis  is  twice  as  useful  as  the 
1946  study  for  it  shows  the 
changes  in  buying  trends  since 

last  year.  If**  ^ 

"It  tells  you  where  your  sales  M  l 

are.”  said  Merwin,  “not  where  ■  ^  » I  1 

your  wholesalers  and  distribu-  I  /^  •  Usf/ 

tors  are  located.  It  thus  enables  »  li/IK^ 

you  to  make  your  advertising  %  /C  |«t 

follow  your  sales,  or  conversely.  \ 

to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  jk  tAt)/!/  Ar  J 

your  advertising  in  building  .  i 

sales,  for  it  shows  you  exactly  ^  t  M 

o”omTetl&  Ank' A 

Merwin  also  emphasized  the  t 

study  is  as  scientifically  accur-  / 

ate  as  time,  effort  and  money 
could  make  it.  There  were  no  tJUiA/^* 
premiums  used,  nor  prizes  jf 
given,  he  said.  The  survey  was  ^ 
made  by  270  trained  interview- 
ers,  who  obtained  the  informa- 


Bowling  Tourney 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  is  sponsoring  its  third 
annual  Northeastern  Wisconsin 
Individual  Bowling  champion¬ 
ship  to  be  held  over  three  week¬ 
ends  in  October  and  November. 
The  Press-Gazette  defrays  all 
expenses  of  operating  the  tour¬ 
nament.  An  entry  fee  of  $5  is 
made  to  cover  the  bowling  cost 
with  the  balance  going  into  the 
prize  fund. 


Pnce  Raised 

Glace  Bay,  N.  S. — Price  of  the 
Glace  Bay  Gazette,  Canada's 
only  daily  labor  newspaper  will 
be  raised  from  18  to  25  cents  a 
week,  it  was  announced  last 
week. 


TURNER’S  HEAVY  DUTY 


TWO  WEEKS 
FREE  TRIAL! 


Check  these 

SUPER  values:  BK 

ONt  riECI  CONSTRUCTION 
STURDY  MEEHANITE  TABLE 
HARDER  THAN  CAST  IRON 
SUPER-LOCK  CLAMP 
QUICK  SINGLE  ACTION 
LOCKING  DEVICE.  NON-SLIP 
SLIDING  GAUGE  BLOCK  AND 
TRIGGER-SLIDES  EASILY, 

NO  LIFTING 
AUTO-TABLE  EXTENSION 
IS  IN.  WORKING  SPACE  ^^^B 

IN  FRONT  OF  BLADE  ^^^B 

MICROMETER  KNOB  AND  SCALE 
EASILY  READ,  AND  SETS  TO 
FRACTION  OF  POINT  ^^^B 

ACCURATE  MITERVISE 
FAST,  SIMPLE-TAKES  ^^^B 

SECOND  TO  SET  UP 
plus 

UNDERCUTTING  PROCESS  ^^^B 

EMERY  GRINDING  WHEEL  ^^^B 
THREE  TRIMMER  KNIVES 
STORAGE  CABINET 
DUMP  TRUCK 

RECESSED  SWITCH  ^^^B 

NEW  SAFETY  FEATURES 
ondth*  NEW  ALL  PUR  POSE  SAW 
BLADE— cuts  Brass,  Copper,  Zinc, 

DowMetol,  Linotype,  Stereotype, 

How  to  Order: 

Mail  $23  check  or  money  order  os 
evidence  of  good  faith.  Give  the  SUPER 
SPEED  7  o  thorough  trial  for  two  weeks. 
If  you  don't  agree  with  hundreds  of 
enthusiastic  users  that  the  HEAVY  DUTY 
SUPER  SPEED  7  is  the  biggest  saw  value 
on  the  market  today;  return  to  us  and 
your  deposit  will  be  refunded. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  when  full  payment 
occomponies  order. 


$34500 


Complete,  with  pedestal,  moteriol 
storage  bin,  dump  truck,  ALL¬ 
PURPOSE  SAW  BLADE,  and  AC 
110V,  single  phase,  60  cycle  motor 
equipment.  FOB  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
for  limited  time  only. 

IMMEDIATE  DEllVERYf 
SEND  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCEI 

Compare  with  tawi  eoitino  $500 
and  more.  _ 
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Hew*?"***' 


c! 

Astoria,  Ore., 
Daily  Published 
By  26- Year-Old 

Astoria,  Ore.  —  Robert  B. 
Chessman,  26,  who  recently 
succeeded  his  father,  the  late 
Merle  R.  Chess- 
m  a  n,  as  pub-  •»— 

Usher  and  pres- 
i  d  e  n  t  of  the 
Astorian-Budget  m 
Publishing  Co.,  §  B 

is  one  of  the  C*  4M|h||B 
youngest  pub- 
ILshers  of  a  gen- 
eral  daily  news- 
paper  in  U.  S. 
history. 

Crowded  into 
his  youthful 
years  is  a  lot  of  Chessman 
time  spent 

among  the  oils  and  inks  of  the 
backshop  and  pressroom. 

“I  learned  when  I  was  12 
years  old  that  a  quoin  key 
wouldn’t  open  a  door,”  Bob  said 
recently  in  outlining  the  paper’s 
policy  before  a  local  civic  group. 

All  during  his  high  school 
years  Bob  spent  his  afternoons 
with  the  printers,  pressmen  and 
typesetters.  He’s  one  publisher 
of  a  daily  who  can  run  his  own 
press. 

He  went  overseas  with  the 
41st  Division,  Oregon  National 
Guard,  in  1941  and  fought  as  an 
enlisted  man  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  New  Guinea  campaign.  He 
came  home  in  1945  and  went  to 
work  as  sports  and  police  re¬ 
porter  on  his  dad’s  war-depleted 
staff. 

At  the  time  he  became  pub¬ 
lisher.  Bob  was  sports  editor  and 
was  handling  special  city  as¬ 
signments. 

’’This  paper’s  policy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  that  of  Merle  Chess¬ 
man.”  he  said.  ‘No  pressure 
group,  no  political  party  and  no 
advertiser  will  influence  the 
coverage  and  play  of  news.” 

The  newspaper,  which  is  ’’lib¬ 
eral  Republican”  tit  supported 
Roosevelt  until  the  Supreme 
Court  packing  dispute),  is  ed¬ 
ited  by  Fred  Andrus,  former 
managing  editor  and  associate 
editor.  Andrus  will  continue  as 
managing  editor. 

Other  members  of  the  news 
staff  include  Harold  Hughes, 
city  and  news  editor;  Walter 


Museum  Piece 

Prescott,  Aril. — W.  P.  Stuart, 
publisher  of  the  Prescott  Eve¬ 
ning  Courier,  received  a  SI, 000 
bill  as  a  gift  from  his  old 
friend.  Charles  A.  Stauffer, 
former  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic. 

But  it'a  going  into  his  scrap 
book  and  not  into  his  bank 
account.  Stauffer  is  visiting  in 
the  Orient  and  the  gift  was  a 
Chinese  bill,  worth  about  30 
cents  in  U.  S.  money. 

Mattila,  marine  and  fisheries 
editor;  Don  Cate,  sports  editor; 
Evelyn  Seeborg,  social  editor. 

Bill  Olson  is  office  manager 
and  John  Verschuren  is  business 
manager  and  circulation  direc¬ 
tor.  Troyer  Thompson  heads  the 
advertising  department. 

The  job  department  is  under 
the  veteran  Paul  Kraetch  and 
the  mechanical  department  is 
headed  by  W.  C.  Waddell. 

One  of  the  boldest  trails  in 
Northwest  journalism  was 
blazed  for  Bob  by  his  father, 
whose  many  victories  included 
fierce  battles  with  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  the  “Goon  Gangs”  in  the 
logging  camp  wars,  a  corrupt 
city  administration  and  the 
Communist  International. 

During  his  career  the  late 
publisher  was  threatened  by 
gunmen  who  poked  38  calibre 
pistols  in  his  ribs  and  by  poli¬ 
ticians  and  others  who  shoved 
tremendous  bribes  in  front  of 
his  nose. 

“The  Astorian-Budget  will 
continue  to  stand  for  great  com¬ 
munity  service.”  Bob  said  in  his 
first  public  statement  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pillsbury  Wins  Suit 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Brad¬ 
shaw  Minter,  general  counsel 
for  Pillsbury  Mills.  Inc.,  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  14  the  company 
had  won  a  “complete  victory” 
in  a  legal  suit  involving  use  of 
Pillsbury’s  trade-mark.  "Golden 
Bake”  for  a  soybean  pancake 
flour.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
denied  review  of  the  case  re¬ 
quested  by  Soy  Food  Mills,  Inc., 
Chicago. 


•Short  Sahi 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN’S  egg¬ 
less  Thursday  edict  drew  this 
headline  in  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal:  “Department 
of  Eggriculture’s  Eggsperts 
Eggsplain  Eggcitement  about 
Hens.  Eggs.”  The  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  said:  “Egg-saving 
More  or  Less  Scramble.” 

■ 

AiND,  regarding  the  distillers’ 
place  in  the  campaign,  the 
Hinton  (W.  Va. )  Daily  News 
headlined:  “Whiskey  Heads  Air 
Grievance  at  Meeting.” 

■ 

HEADLINE  in  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Union:  “Transporta¬ 
tion  Method  Sought  to  Para¬ 
dise.”  (Note,  it’s  a  nearby 
town. )  “Boy,  would  I  appre¬ 
ciate  a  ride!”  writes  the  con¬ 
tributor. 

■ 

“SATIRA,”  the  young  woman 
involved  in  the  Mee  murder 
case,  appeared  in  court  wearing 
"a  severe  but  close-fitting  black 
silk  stocking  and  black  shoes,” 
according  to  the  Havana  (Cuba) 
Post. 

■ 

STATE  editor  of  the  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  received  this 
note  from  one  of  his  correspon¬ 
dents:  “You  will  have,  in  a  few 
days,  a  story  about  the  wedding 

of  Miss  .  and  Mr. 

.  Please  publish  it  with 

as  little  ostentation  as  possible, 
because  he  is  my  ex-husband 
and  she  is  my  ex-cook  and  it 


hurts  me  to  think  of  someone 
else  wearing  the  name  that  I 
wore  for  27  years.” 

■ 

BETTY  DONOVAN,  Concinnati 

( O. )  Post  reporter,  working 
on  a  murder  story,  dialed  the 
General  Hospital  and  heard  a 
voice  say:  “Cincinnati  Butch¬ 
ers.”  Her  finger  had  slipped. 
The  hospital’s  number  is  3100, 
Cincinnati  Butchers  Supply  Co. 
4100. 

■ 

Foltz  Heads  Ad  Group 
From  Michigan  Dailies 

Joseph  Foltz,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  daily  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  division  of  the 
Michigan  Press  Assn,  at  a  recent 
conference  of  the  group  in  Lans¬ 
ing,  succeeding  Earl  Huckle,  of 
the  Cadillac  News. 

Other  officers  elected  include 
Harry  Burris,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Evening  News,  first  vicechair¬ 
man;  R.  W.  Shauman,  Benton 
Harbor  News-Palladium,  second 
vicechairman;  H.  H.  Powell, 
Royal  Oak  Tribune  and  Harold 
M.  Utley,  Flint  Journal,  com¬ 
mitteemen. 

■ 

McAlpin  Named 

Charles  McAlpin,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Cal.)  Outlook,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
vention  committee  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Assn. 


OHIO  SELECT 
LIST  NEWSPAPERS 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 
ViT'  HltUSHtnS"  nePRestNTATIVC 

CLfVELAND  NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


Newspaper  Institute  Course 
Officially  Approved  for 
Supplementary 
Veteran  Training 
Under  G.L  Bill 


Many  newspapers  now  training  veter¬ 
ans  under  the  G.  1.  Bill  On-The-Job  Plan 
have  named  the  V.  A. — approved  News¬ 
paper  Institute  of  America  as  the  re¬ 
quired  supplementary  training  institu¬ 
tion.  If  you  have  already  instituted  a 
veteran  training  plan  (or  ore  contem¬ 
plating  one)  we  invite  your  inquiry  as 
to  how — without  cost  to  you — ^the  NJJL 
Course  can  play  a  valuable  port  in 
supplementing  your  own  training  plan. 
Address: — 

Newspaper  Institute 
of  America/  Inc. 


Veteran  Training  Division 
One  Pork  Ave. 


New  York 
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ADVERTISE  FOR  THE  "YES" 

THAT  GETS  ACTION 


Sell  through  the  pages  that  lop  yianagement 

values  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


WHKN  a  policy-making  executive 
says  OK,  tlie  sale  is  completed. 
That  is  why  so  many  alert  advertisers 
tixlay  do  their  selling  from  the  top 
down. 

That  is  why  they  place  important 
schedules  in  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce.  With  the  morning  mail  each 
day  the  J  -of-C  lands  on  the  desks  of 
top  management  in  thousands  of  of¬ 
fices  and  plants.  It  is  their  good  right 
hand. 

America ’smost  complete  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  is  an  authoritative 
voice  on  business  and  industry. 

Edited  deliberately  for  the  men  who 
manage  business  and  meet  payrolls. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  brings  to 
its  readers  many  exclusive  profit-news 
features  to  be  found  in  no  other  pub¬ 
lication. 

Its  readers  depend  each  day  on  its 
vital,  up-to-the-minute  business  news. 
Each  day  they  follow  the  J-of-C’s  re¬ 


ports  of  buying  and  selling  factors, 
prices  and  pricing,  governmental  an«l 
international  influences,  labor-man¬ 
agement  doings  and  many  other  trends 
that  will  influence  their  own  business. 

Thousamis  of  presidents,  vice  pres¬ 
idents  and  other  top  executives  pay 
S20  a  year  to  read  The  Journal  of 
Commerce.  I  ts  circulation  represents 
probably  the  highest  concentration  of 
policy-making  executives  available  to 
advertisers. 


Do  you  advertise  a  business  prod¬ 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  indus¬ 
trial  commodity?  A  consumer  prod¬ 
uct  with  a  top-income  market?  Do 
you  have  an  institutional  message 
for  top  management?  Write  or  tele¬ 
phone  for  the  Story  of  the  J-of-C 
Xiarket  and  rate  card,  get  to  the 

MEN  WHO  DECinE  ...  IN  THE  DAILY 
THAT  HELPS  THEM  DECIDE. 

Tin:  ATfT  YORK 

Jmmialiifiommtrte 

53  Park  Roic,  Neiv  York  15,  1 . 

TOP  MANAGEMENT'S 
GOOD  RIGHT  HAND 


★  ★  ★ 


A  Few  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers 

Kaiser-Frazer  CorjKJration 
Coiiimercial  Solvents  Corporation 
Corn  Exchange  Bank  Trust  Co. 
Mohawk  Carpet  Mills 
Armour  &  Company 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
Firestone  Rubber  &  Tire  Co. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Royal  Typewriter  Company 


Intensive  concentration  of  top  management. 
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Cartoonists  Plan 
Rib  Operation 
On  Uncle  Sam 

Since  lots  of  Americans  are 
women  Uncle  Sam  should  have 
a  wife,  according  to  a  recent 
mail  poll  of  artists  by  Jo  Mer- 
mel,  head  of  the  six-month-old 
International  Photographers  and 
Artists  Institute.  If  he  and  his 
young  organization  have  their 
way,  “Aunt  Martha”  will  take 
her  place  in  cartoons  alongside 
lanky  Sam. 

Announcement  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  spouse  hasn't  produced  an 
entirely  harmonious  response 


Hank  Barrow's  Aunt  Samanthy 

from  the  artists  outside  Mermel’s 
institute.  Even  as  Associated 
Press  reported  the  news  item. 
AP  Newsfeatures  hastened  to 
point  out  to  anyone  interest^ 
that  Editorial  Cartoonist  Hank 
Barrow  had  last  April  11  intro¬ 
duced  an  Aunt  Samanthy  be¬ 
cause  there  were  “some  things 
like  knitting  that  it  just  wasn't 
appropriate  for  Uncle  Sam  to  be 
doing.” 

And  from  Karl  Kae  Knecht, 
for  41  years  Page  One  cartoon¬ 
ist  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Courier,  came  the  protest: 
“Where  does  Jo  Mermel  get  his 
idea  that  the  cartoonists  haven’t 
had  a  woman  character  to  go 
with  Uncle  Sam?  Haven't  we 
used  ‘Columbia’  for  years  and 
years,  a  fine  statuesque,  good 
looking  woman?  We’ve  also 
used  on  occasions,  on  and  off, 
a  matronly,  buxom  motherly 
aunty  type,  too — not  a  composite 
of  movie  stars.”  (This  last  by 
reference  to  Mermel’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  Aunt  Martha  should 
be  a  combination  of  Jane  Greer 
Loretta  Young,  and  Linda  Dar¬ 
nell.) 

“Let  Mermel  talk  for  the  illus¬ 
trators,  etc.,  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Artists,  whatever 
that  is,”  added  Knecht,  one  of 
me  eight  oldest  in  service  of  the 
Cartoonist  Society,  “but  when  it 
conies  to  cartoons  the  Cartoonist 
Society  should  and  will  know 
and  make  suggestion  on  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  cartoons.” 

A  practical  aspect  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  cropped  up  in  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  newspaper’s  cartoon  on  the 
subject.  The  cartoonist  showed 
a  bewildered  Uncle  Sam  being 
told  by  Aunt  Martha  to  crop 
those  ugly  long  whiskers  and 
get  into  some  better  clothes. 
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Students  Taken 
To  Freedom  Train 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Four¬ 
teen  high  school  students,  two 
from  each  of  seven  high  schools 
in  Greater  New  Bedford,  visited 
Freedom  Train  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  recently  as  guests  of  the 
New  Bedford  ( Mass. )  Stan¬ 
dard-Times. 

They  made  the  trip  to  Provi¬ 
dence,  nearest  stop  of  Freedom 
Train,  by  special  bus  and  were 
guests  of  the  newspaper  at  din¬ 
ner  in  Providence  before  the 
trip  home. 

Students  were  chosen  com¬ 
petitively  through  an  essay  or 
letter  contest  in  each  school 
upon  the  subject:  “Why  I  Would 
Like  to  See  Freedom  Train.” 

Several  pupils  of  Little  Comp¬ 
ton,  R.  I.,  schools  were  picked 
up  enroute  and  transported  to 
and  from  Providence  to  see  the 
historic  exhibit.- 


Curtis  Magazine 
Takes  Liquor  Ads 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — While  the 
late  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  multi¬ 
millionaire  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  was  alive,  there 
was  an  inviolate  rule  that  no  ad¬ 
vertising  if  alcoholic  beverages 
should  appear  in  any  of  his  pub¬ 
lications. 

Time  brings  changes.  Mr. 
Curtis  died  more  than  a  decade 
ago,  and  now  the  "baby”  of  his 
publications,  a  magazine  that 
came  into  being  after  his  de¬ 
mise,  has  upset  the  tradition. 

An  executive  announcement 
last  week  said  that  starting  in 
January,  1948,  Holiday  will  ac¬ 
cept  liquor  advertising. 

Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman  have  not  altered 
their  policy  in  respect  to  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  advertising. 

■ 

Pamphlet  Reproduces 
Series  on  Germany 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Because  of 
the  high  public  interest  aroused 
by  the  series,  the  Indianapolis 
News  is  mailing  out  a  pamphlet 
containing  24  articles  on  war- 
shattered  Germany  and  Austria 
by  John  W.  Hillman,  editorial  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News. 

More  than  3,000  orders  for  it 
have  already  come  in  from  29 
states. 

Joining  a  party  of  12  Ameri¬ 
can  editors  invit^  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  ta  see  the  work  of 
our  European  occupation  forces, 
Hillman  left  here  May  13  and 
returned  a  month  later. 

Although  he  filed  six  dis¬ 
patches  with  foreign  datelines, 
he  waited  until  he  returned 
home  to  write  a  full  analysis  of 
what  he  had  seen. 

■ 

Elected  by  APRA 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Jack  An¬ 
derson,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.’s  Jato  and  Rocket 
Divisions,  and  subsidiary  Aero¬ 
jet  Engineering  Corp.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  Southern  California  Forge. 


bur  Campaign  Was 
“Well  Backed  Up!” 


Here  are  a  few  current  ex¬ 
pressions  of  appreciation 
for  merchandising  co-opera¬ 
tion  by  The  Times-Picayune 
and  the  New  Orleans 
States.  Co-operation  that 
helps  make  advertising  suc¬ 
cessful  Co-operation 

that  SELLS* 


Sljc  STxme^-Picajsune 

New  Orleans  States 


ftepr«tent«tivet  JANN  A  K6LLEY.  liK. 


^  Member 
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when  a  big  story  breaks. 


That’s  the  time  you  really  appreci¬ 
ate  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 
—when  a  hig  story  starts  coining  in  over 
the  teletype,  and  every  moment  counts. 

You  want  speed  .  .  .  and  you  get  it. 

Your  files  .  .  .  the  background  facts,  the 
coverage  of  similar  events  .  .  .  are  at 
your  finger  tips.  N  o  slow,  laborious  check¬ 
ing  through  bulky  bound  volumes  ...  no 
delay  in  getting  your  story  written  and 
on  the  street! 

Fast,  easy  reference  .  .  .  but  that’s 
not  the  only  benefit  of  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service.  In  addition,  it  pro¬ 
tects  your  files  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  loss  . . .  and  "de-hulks”  them 
so  thoroughly  that  they  take  only  2%  of 
the  space  hound  volumes  need.  ^ 


For  more  details  on  the  advantages  of 
the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service — on  its 
surprisingly  low  cost — write  us. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiarv  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N  .Y. 


litCCPDPk 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming  — and  its  newspaper  application 


'Round  Their  Beats 

continued  from  page  18 


by  a  19-year-old,  and  in  which 
Watt  was  a  passenger,  ran  into 
a  sudden  squall. 

The  light  plane,  he  related, 
settled  low  over  a  pasture,  was 
caught  up  by  a  gust  of  wind 
and  carried  toward  a  four-foot 
fence.  Unable  to  regain  alti¬ 
tude,  the  pilot  barely  managed 
to  bring  her  down  10  feet  short 
of  the  fence,  bouncing  her  over 
it  and  landing  right  side  up  in 
a  com  patch  on  the  other  side. 

Watt’s  last  paragraph:  ‘T  got 
the  story.” 

Freedom's  Whirl 
By  E.  M.  Castro 
Chief  of  AP,  Rio  de  Janeiro 

THE  dream  of  every  reporter — 
to  have  the  source  of  news 
within  arm's  reach — came  true 
at  the  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  for  Maintenance  of  Conti¬ 
nental  Peace  and  Security  at 
Hotel  Quitandinha,  45  miles  up 
in  the  mountains  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  recently. 

After  covering  five  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  in  the  past 
nine  years  including  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  in  San  Francisco  in 
1945,  I  had  a  feeling  at  Quitan¬ 
dinha  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
cat  confronted  with  a  bowl  of 
creamy  milk. 

All  a  reporter  had  to  do  was 
to  stroll  along  the  hotel's  main 
corridor  and  question  the  dele¬ 
gates  at  will.  Delegates  and 
reporters,  about  evenly  matched 
300  to  300,  were  concentrated  in 
the  big  resort  hotel  for  19  days. 

All  plenary  sessions  and  work¬ 
ing  committee  meetings  were 
wide  open  to  the  press.  Steer¬ 
ing  committee  sessions  and  num¬ 
erous  subcommittee  meetings 
were  closed,  but  when  these 
small  groups  concluded,  report¬ 
ers  immediately  swarfned  among 
the  delegates  to  get  the  news. 

While  reporters  had  a  field 
day  with  the  sources  of  the 
news,  desk  men  had  assurance 
that  their  copy  was  moving  im¬ 
mediately  .Communications  from 
Quitandinha  were  excellent.  In 
the  pressroom,  booths  for  inter¬ 
national  press  copy  were  main¬ 
tained  by  Press  Wireless.  All 
America  Cables.  Western  Union 
Telegraph.  RCA  Radio  and 
Mackay  Radio. 

The  Brazilian  Foreign  Office, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Army  Signal  Corps,  han¬ 
dled  copy  for  the  Brazilian  press 
to  Rio  on  teletypes*  and  also  car- 
ri^  some  special  copy  to  the 
Rio  bureaus  of  the  international 
agencies.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
naent  news  service,  Agencia  Na- 
cional.  had  its  own  telephone 
and  teletype  facilities  to  Rio. 

The  pressroom  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  circular  hall  that  had 
formerly  been  the  hotel's  famous 
gambling  casino. 

Reporter  cmd  Hero 

NEWARK,  N.  J. — ^How  a  country 
correspondent  covered  a  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  and  telephoned  in 
complete  details,  except  for  men¬ 
tion  of  his  own  heroic  but  fu- 
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tile  rescue  efforts,  was  told  in  a 
Page  One  story  last  week  by 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News. 

The  fire  occurred  Sept.  3  and 
took  the  lives  of  two  children 
who  were  trapped  in  their  burn¬ 
ing  home  at  Hampton.  Robert 
Bartnett,  News  correspondent, 
was  the  reporter  who  telephoned 
the  story  without  mention  of 
his  own  role. 

Bartnett's  part  in  rescue  came 
to  light  when  a  relative  of  the 
victims  wrote  the  News  and 
cited  Bartnett's  heroism. 

"The  writer  expressed  thanks 
to  Bartnett  "not  only  for  his 
heroic  action  in  assisting  at  the 
scene  of  the  fire  in  the  face  of 
personal  danger,  but  also  for* 
his  exceptional  efforts  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind  in  quickly  secur¬ 
ing  medical  aid  .  .  .  and  in  doing 
everything  else  possible  to  help. ' 

Golden  Scoop 

MIAMI,  Ariz.— E.  R.  Kielgass. 

Miami  correspondent  for  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette  and  Associated  Press, 
literally  dug  up  this  news. 

He  started  to  excavate  be¬ 
neath  his  house  for  a  proposed 
basement  laundry  for  his  wife 
when  he  turned  up  a  large  piece 
of  ore-bearing  charcoal.  He  took 
the  sample  to  an  assayer  who 
told  him  it  showed  between  49 
and  50  pure  copper  and  some 
gold. 

So  now,  if  he  can  find  enough 
of  the  metal  under  his  house, 
Kielgass  will  be  rich.  He  claims 
he  has  only  “scooped”  the  top 
of  the  “lode,”  but  is  still  hand¬ 
ling  his  news  chores  jus’t  in 
case  things  aren’t  as  expected. 

Meaty  Assignment 
JACK  MACDOWELL,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bulletin  col¬ 
umnist,  recently  flew  to  Vallejo, 
Calif.,  and  Medford,  Ore.,  to 
rule  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  rival  hamburger  chefs 
with  stands  near  the  airports. 
MlacDowell  sagely  concluded 
each  was  the  “very,  very  best” 
for  the  atmospheric  conditions 
of  its  respective  area. 

■ 

This  Is  Dallas 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  features  a  daily  picture 
“This  Is  Dallas”  which  provides 
a  constant  “What’s  What”  of  the 
city.  Cutlines  give  accurate  data 
of  the  scene,  structure  or  activ¬ 
ity  illustrated. 
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TOP  MANAGEMENT 
OF  MARKETING 

3M  Foartk  ATeirae,  New  York  16,  N.  T. 
Chicago,  III.  •  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Copley's  Austin 
Hits  Adjectives 
In  Wire  Copy 

San  Diego,  Calif.  —  Superla¬ 
tives  are  being  tossed  around 
indiscriminately  in  wire  service 
stories.  Executive  Editor  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Austin  of  the  Copley 
Press  charges. 

When  Larry  Sisk,  telegraph 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun,  entered  his  office  burdened 
with  a  sheaf  of  dispatches  bear¬ 
ing  leads  sprinkled  with  such 
words  as  "biggest,”  “worst,” 
“longest,”  and  “most.’  Austin 
decided  it  was  time  for  a  public 
woodshed  session.  • 

“You  guys  (on  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices)  seemingly  haven’t  been 
able  to  settle  down  since  the  war 
and  write  about  anything  with¬ 
out  cluttering  up  your  copy  with 
a  lot  of  superlatives,”  he  wrote 
in  his  column,  “Passing  Parade,” 
published  in  the  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Illinois  Copley  chain. 

“Trouble  is,  you're  beating 
down  the  boys  on  the  wire  desk 
here  at  the  office.  The  latter 
usually  are  pretty  good  at  catch¬ 
ing  all  of  this  gee-whiz  stuff 
and  toning  it  down  before  it 
gets  into  the  paper.  But  there 
is  a  limit. 

“Every  once  in  a  while  they 
are  led  astray  and  use  bigger 
type  than  necessary,  so  scallions 
to  you  trained  seals  on  the  wire 
services  for  pulling  out  all  the 
stops  on  every  story  you  write.” 

He  cited  as  examples: 

President  Truman’s  “eat-less 
program,  described  as  “the 
staunchest  peacetime  austerity 
program  in  United  States  his¬ 
tory.” 

(Dverell  murder  trial,  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to  as  “the  long¬ 
est  in  history.”  (So  what?  asked 
Austin. ) 

“Every  storm  we  have  had 
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this  year,”  he  wrote,  “has  been 
the  ‘worst’  or  the  ‘mightiest’  or 
the  ‘most  destructive.’ 

“One  of  you,  in  reporting  a 
murder  trial,  described  the  con¬ 
viction  as  being  for  the  most 
heinous'  crime  in  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  recent  years.  Heinous 
is  heinous,  if  that  is  the  word 
you  really  wanted.  Why  spread 
it  on  so  thickly? 

“Why  don't  you  guys  get  back 
to  earth  and  give  the  reader  a 
chance  to  read  something  that 
isn't  the  ‘greatest,  the  biggest, 
the  ^orst,  the  most  destructive,’ 
and  so  on,  in  the  history  of 
some  village,  town,  city,  state 
or  nation? 

“A  lot  of  the  stuff  with  which 
you  clutter  up  the  wires  isn't 
really  as  important  as  your  su¬ 
perlatives  try  to  make  it  sound. 
And  I'll  bet  this  is  the  longest 
bawling  out  in  the  history  of 
any  of  your  services.” 

■ 

50th  Anniversary 

Montpelier,  Vt.  —  The  Mont¬ 
pelier  Evening  Argus  on  Oct.  1 
announced  plans  for  the  50th 
anniversary  edition  of  the  paper 
to  be  published  later  this  month. 
'The  special  edition  will  contain 
a  history  and  pictures  of  events 
in  Montpelier  for  the  past  50 
years.  "The  paper  was  founded 
in  1863  by  Hiram  Atkins  as  the 
Montpelier  Argus  and  Patriot 
and  became  a  daily  in  1897.  In 
December,  1943,  Miss  Elaine  At¬ 
kins,  grandniece  of  the  founder 
of  the  paper,  became  editor  and 
publisher,  a  post  she  continues 
to  hold. 


IN  THE  WEST'S  MOir 
STARTLING  MARKET 

For  many,  many  months  the 
Press-Telegram  has  been  forced 
to  turn  down  advertising,  due  to 
the  newsprint  shortage.  It’s  been 
a  real  headache,  for  everyone 
wanted  to  cover  today’s  Greater 
Long  Beach  Market,  and  share 
in  e.vpanded  opportunities. 

Thanks  to  an  adequate  supply 
of  newsprint  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  fill  the  needs  of  both 
local  and  national  advertisers, 
SPACE  IS  NOW  AVAILABLE 
...  on  a  "wide  open”  basis! 
(Leeway  Insertion  privileges  ap¬ 
preciated.)  The  Press-Telegram 
offers  coverage  of  better  than 
two  out  of  three  homes,  in  one  of 
America’s  great  markets' 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIFORNIA 
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DETROIT  TOPS 
the  DIG  FIVE 


in  retail  sales  per  family! 


r^ETROIT’S  to+al  expenditure  last  year  for  products  of 
every  description  averaged  $3601  per  family — tops 
among  the  nation’s  five  cities  of  over  one  million  population. 
With  present  spending  above  that  of  1 946,  this  is  a  significant 
indication  of  the  greater  mass  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
Detroit  market,  where  more  than  100,000  families  earned 
over  $5,000  . . .  and  less  than  one  family  in  ten  earned  under 
$2,000.  With  employment  and  payrolls  continuing  at  all-time 
highs  .  .  .  and  with  the  demand  for  Detroit’s  autos  still  far  in 
excess  of  capacity  production  for  years  to  come  .  .  .  Detroit 
stands  out  as  a  top  market  for  the  sales  of  your  products. 


The  Detroit  News  Tops  All  Detroit  Media! 

Th»  N0w$  a  tops  in  trading  aroa  circulation!  Tops  in  family  roadorship,  too 
—with  tho  largest  A.B.C. — rocognixod  homo  dolivorod  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  Americal  And  tops  in  advertising — having  carried  more 
advertising  than  either  of  the  other  two  newspapers  for  20  years  and 
morel  Yes,  The  NEWS  is  top  medium  in  this  top  market  and  offers  top 
opportunity  to  any  advertiser  seeking  sales. 


National  Representatives;  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17— The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


Owners  and  Operators  of  Radio  Stations  WWJ.  WWJ-FM,  WWJ-TV 
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Kennedy  to 
Retain  Policies 
In  San  Diego 


Kennedy 


San  Diego,  Calif. — A  Coast- 
long  search  for  a  newspaper 
property,  begun  in  Seattle,  pre¬ 
ceded  purchase 
of  a  51%  inter¬ 
est  in  the  San 
Diego  Daily 
Journal,  John 
A.  Kennedy  re- 
vealed  this 
week. 

The  transac¬ 
tion,  completed 
here  Oct.  9  with 
Clinton  D.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  (E  &  P, 

Oct.  11,  p.  76), 
enables  his  re- 
turntothe 
newspaper  publishing  business 
for  the  first  time  since  1940.  Al¬ 
though  a  radio  broadcasting 
company  head,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  work 
since  the  age  of  8,  when  he 
was  a  carrier.  Counting  juve¬ 
nile  experience  and  deleting 
time  off  for  two  world  wars, 
Kennedy  has  been  40  years  “in 
the  business.” 

The  search  for  a  newspaper 
property,  Kennedy  said,  includ¬ 
ed  consideration  of  the  late  Se¬ 
attle  Star,  and  inquiries  at  points 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  shore¬ 
lines.  The  final  selection  found 
him  in  the  location  he  most  de¬ 
sired.  he  told  E&P. 

McKinnon,  who  founded  the 
Journal  less  than  four  years  ago 
in  a  field  reduced  to  two  news¬ 
papers  by  sale  and  merger  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Sun,  expressed 
equal  satisfaction. 


No  Policy  Change 

“Mr.  Kennedy  will  be  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor.  He  will  be 
right  here,  in  San  Diego,”  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  stated.  “I  remain  as 
publisher  and  I  also  retain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  minority  stock  interest.” 

Both  joined  in  stating  no 
change  in  policy  or  personnel 
was  involved. 

The  actual  purchase  was  made 
through  the  Charleston  (W.  Va. ) 
Broadcasting  Co.,  of  which  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  president.  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  he  owned  more  than 
92 '"f  of  the  company  stock.  It 
operates  WBLK  of  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.,  and  a  half-interest  in 
WSAZ,  5,000-watt  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  station  of  which  Ken¬ 
nedy  is  president. 

Kennedy  was  at  one  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksburg  (W. 
Va.)  Exponent.  He  started  his 
career  as  a  carrier  for  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal,  began  re¬ 
porting  on  the  Sioux  City  Tri¬ 
bune  while  in  preparatory 
school,  was  an  Army  private  in 
World  War  I.  He  then  became 
successively  sports  and  news 
editor  of  tiie  old  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Republican.  He  was  Sioux 
City  correspondent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  He  joined  the 
Washington  (D.  C. )  Herald  in 
1922  before  its  sale  to  William 
Randolph  Hearst. 


The  1929  Pulitzer  prize  for 
most  noteworthy  Washington 
correspondence  of  the  year  was 
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awarded  to  him  for  exposing  aid 
given  a  Connecticut  manufac¬ 
turers'  lobby  by  Sen.  Hiram 
Bingham.  His  articles  led  to  a 
full  scale  congressional  investi¬ 
gation  of  lobbies. 

Kennedy  was  owner  of  the 
Clarksburg  Exponent  from  1935 
to  1940,  served  the  Navy  as  civil¬ 
ian  representative  in  South  and 
Central  America,  was  deputy 
regional  director  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  for  West  Virginia 
and  portions  of  three  adjoining 
states  and  served  in  the  Navy 
for  five  and  a  half  years.  He 
was  the  first  Reserve  officer  to 
attain  a  Navy  captain’s  ranking. 
His  final  Navy  duties  were  as 
personal  assistant  to  Secretary 
Forres  tal. 

Kennedy  stated  he  planned  to 
concentrate  on  making  the  Jour¬ 
nal  “bigger  and  better  along  the 
lines  already  laid  out.  Our  key¬ 
note  shall  continue  to  be  com¬ 
munity  service.” 

Asked  about  the  Journal's  af¬ 
filiated  radio  station,  KSDJ,  a 
5.000-watt  station,  Kennedy  said 
that  his  previous  experience  had 
taught  him  the  service  values 
obtainable  in  coordinated  oper¬ 
ation  of  newspapers  and  radio. 

He  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Elkins  family  of  West 
Virginia,  are  the  parents  of  five 
children. 

'Miracle  Periormance' 

McKinnon  turned  in  a  “mir¬ 
acle”  performance  in  Coast 
newspaperdom  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  Daily  Journal  from 
scratch  on  March  1,  1944. 

Overnight  a  daily  appeared  in 
the  place  of  the  tri  weekly  San 
Diego  Progress  -  Journal,  which 
featured  legal  advertising,  and 
the  weekly  San  Diego  News. 

For  newsprint  McKinnon  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Washington  on  the 
grounds  of  community  neces¬ 
sity.  Figures  on  the  fast  growth 
of  this  wartime  Coast  city  were 
cited.  But  the  board  rejected 
any  move  to  issue  newsprint 
permits  on  these  grounds. 

McKinnon  next  asked  to  use 
newsprint  assigned  the  give¬ 
away  tri-weekly  and  weekly  for 
production  of  a  daily.  It  was 
ruled  he  would  be  able  tq  use 
this  newsprint  for  six-day  pub¬ 
lication  as  long  as  he  did  not 
apply  for  second-class  postal 
rates. 

Within  less  than  four  years 
the  Journal  obtained  badly- 
needed  new  quarters  by  reno¬ 
vation  of  an  existing  building, 
and  established  the  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  Newsprint  shortage  con¬ 
tinued  to  harass  the  publisher, 
and  is  blamed  for  the  failure  to 
rise  much  above  the  approxi¬ 
mate  30,000  figure  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  first  year. 

“Birth  by  desperation”  is  one 
way  McKinnon  described  the 
Journal’s  beginning.  The  news¬ 
paper’s  founder,  in  his  30s  then, 
had  sold  the  San  Francisco  Val¬ 
ley  Times,  reportedly  for  $70,- 
000. 

■ 

Wyoming  Group  Meets 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wyoming  Press  Association  met 
at  Casper  Sept.  27,  and  set  Jan. 
23-24  as  the  dates  for  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Laramie.  Gerald 
Bardo  of  the  Lusk  Herald  was 
elected  president. 


Group  Drive 
Stirs  Realty 
Field  in  Seattle 

Seattle,  Wash. — Coordination 
of  building  groups  in  a  Seattle 
advertising  campaign  has 
brought  fresh  activity  into  the 
real  estate  market,  according  to 
George  Swaile,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Seattle  Post-In¬ 
telligencer. 

Accomplished  in  an  institu¬ 
tional  campaign  using  news¬ 
paper  display  space,  this  move¬ 
ment  also  benefitted  classified 
indirectly.  Swaile  believes  such 
group  unity  in  furtherence  of 
the  industry  provides  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  newspapers  and 
for  real  estate  industries. 

“The  psychology  developed  in 
this  Seattle  campaign,  I  believe, 
has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  renewed  activity  in  real  es¬ 
tate  sales,”  he  said.  “The  health 
of  the  real  estate  business  is 
bound  firmly  with  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  being  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  classification.  Most  classi¬ 
fied  departments  will  continue 
to  depend  upon  real  estate  for 
a  large  share  of  classified  linage 
and  revenue.” 

The  Seattle  campaign,  using 
local  newspapers,  was  sponsored 
by  the  Master  Builders,  Real 
Estate  Board,  Lumber  Supply 
dealers.  Home  Appliance  deal¬ 
ers,  architects,  mortgage  bank¬ 
ers,  Building  Trade  Council, 
AFL,  residential  appraisers  and 
other  interested  parties. 

Display  copy  dealt  with  cost, 
financing,  building  standards 
and  the  reasons  for  home  own¬ 
ership.  One  ad  gave  statistics 
on  comparative  dollar  values  to¬ 
day  and  appeared  with  the  head¬ 
ing;  “New  Home  Costs  are  NOT 
out  of  line.”  Another  gave  fig¬ 
ures  on  “What  Your  Rent  Will 
Buy,”  presenting  detailed  fig¬ 
ures  on  taxes,  down  payments, 
mortgages  and  interest  on  dif¬ 
ferent  priced  homes.  The  cam¬ 
paign  also  urged  home  ownership 
as  protection  against  inflation. 

In  analyzing  real  estate  con¬ 
ditions,  Swaile  reports  condi¬ 
tions  have  changed  for  the  bet¬ 
ter  over  the  past  years.  Ethics 
have  been  improved  by  local 
and  national  boards  but  further 
protection  for  the  public  is  a 
must,  with  elimination  of  “gyppo 
dealers”  and  shoddy  home  build 
ers  major  moves. 


Paper  Stand  Sale 

Washington  —  Destructive 
forest  fires  which  did  damage 
to  more  than  1,135,930  acres 
of  Alaskan  timber  land  during 
the  past  season  did  not  touch 
the  Tongass  region  where  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  is  projected,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Interior  has  assured 
Interior  Secretary  J.  A.  Krug 
said,  however,  that  he  will  ask 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds 
for  improvement  of  fire-fighting 
in  the  entire  Alaskon  area. 

Research  Loses 
Appeal  as  Aid 
On  Newsprint 

Washington — More  mills  are 
needed  for  processing  newsprint 
for  current  consumption  rather 
than  more  research,  George  W. 
Trayer,  forest  products  division 
chief,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  main¬ 
tained  in  answer  to  a  query 
from  Sen.  Alexander  Wiley 
( R.,  Wis. )  published  this  week. 

Sen.  Wiley,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
sought  the  information  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  potentialities  of  news¬ 
print  production  under  present 
appropriations  for  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratories  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  with  a  view  to  in¬ 
creasing  production  through  re¬ 
search,  he  said. 

Trayer  agreed  that  advance 
has  been  made  in  conversion  of 
less  desirable  forest  species  such 
as  birch  and  aspen,  but  he 
added : 

“The  problem  of  obtaining 
newsprint  from  these  species  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  largely  concerned 
with  working  out  details  of  ap¬ 
plication  with  concerns  inter¬ 
ested  either  in  building  new  ' 
newsprint  mills  or  in  convert¬ 
ing  mills  now  making  other 
grades  into  newsprint.” 

•  i  - 

100  Years  Old 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. — The 
Mineral  Point  Tribune  section 
of  the  Iowa  County  Democrat- 
Tribune,  published  here  by 
D.  M.  Morgan,  issued  its  100th 
anniversary  edition  Oct.  9. 


MARION  HARPER 
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Want  Ad-Count 
Announced  As 
Monthly  Report 

Chicago  —  The  Classified  Ad- 
Count,  a  monthly  business  bar¬ 
ometer  for  newspaper  classified 
managers,  has  been  developed 
by  National  Research  Bureau, 
Inc. 

The  monthly  ad-count  from 
leading  newspapers  reports  the 
percentage  of  gain  or  loss  in 
number  of  classified  ads — this 
year  over  last — by  classifica- 
,tions.  “The  figures  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  reflect  the  selling  pow¬ 
er  of  newspapers,  due  to  the 
newsprint  situation,”  says  NRB's 
announcement.  “They  do,  how¬ 
ever,  indicate  possible  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  thus  aid  in  setting 
up  quotas  when  newsprint  is 
available.” 

Cooperating  with  NRB  in 
compiling  the  Classified  Ad- 
Count  are  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  of  NRB’s  Advisory  Ad- 
Count  Committee: 

Charles  W.  Horn,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner;  Morton  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une;  Ralph  W.  Ahrens.  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Wilton  R.  Blend, 
Chicago  Tribune;  Ernest  B. 
Roberts,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal- 
TranscHpt  «fe  Star;  Kenneth  J. 
Nattrass,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  &  Register-Republican; 
Robert  J.  Myers,  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  News;  Bernard  M.  Brown, 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  & 
Tribune;  Jack  Whetstone,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Gilbert  Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  John  Copeland.  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Star  &  Tribune; 
Mack  Smythe,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Daily  News;  T.  Frank  James. 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Herb¬ 
ert  Tushingham,  Camden  ( N.  J. ) 
Courier-Post;  C.  M.  S.  Carroll, 
New  York  Times;  Wayne  W. 
Moores,  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Ob¬ 
server;  William  Carr,  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer;  Harry  C.  Kahl- 
ert,  Cleveland  Press. 

K.  E.  Harrington.  Dayton  ( O. ) 
News;  Bert  Reh,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers.  Inc.;  D.  B. 
Barnhart.  McKeesport  ( Pa. ) 
News;  Edward  J.  Dorgan,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  James  H.  Shelp, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  Har¬ 
ry  E.  Judges.  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times  Dispatch  -  News  Leader; 
Robert  E.  West.  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  & 
Chronicle;  H.  J.  Bendinger,  Afil- 
waukee  Journal;  W.  Denley 
Sutherland,  Toronto  Daily  Star. 
■ 

Insurance  Co.  Drive 
Wins  Safety  Citation 

In  recognition  of  its  efforts 
toward  highway  safety,  Liberty 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  Accident  Prevention  award 
for  the  company’s  statewide  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts  aimed  at  reduction  of 
traffic  fatalities  during  the 
Memorial  Day,  July  Fourth  and 
Labor  Day  weekends. 

The  campaign,  employing  full- 
page  space  in  daily  newspapers 
prior  to  the  holiday  periods, 
made  pleas  for  added  caution 
by  drivers  on  highways  of  the 
state. 


3  Men  in  Search 
Of  a  Few  Rolls 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Absent 
from  the  Star-Telegram’s  annual 
picnic,  Bert  N.  Honea,  general 
manager,  wired; 

“Mighty  sorry  ...  I  have  gone 
after  a  few  more  rolls  of  paper.” 

Harold  Hough,  circulation  di¬ 
rector,  wired: 

“Regret  .  .  .  Bert  Honea 
doesn’t  know  it,  but  I  am  sleuth¬ 
ing  behind  him  to  see  that  he 
gets  back  with  that  paper.” 

And  Amon  Carter.  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer  and  son  of  the  president, 
wired: 

“Sure  hate  to  miss  party  but 
am  looking  for  Mr.  Honea  who 
is  looking  for  some  newsprint.” 

Salary  Scales  Studied 
On  Pa.  Small  Papers 

Philadelphia  —  Small  dailies 
and  weekly  newspapers  through¬ 
out  Pennsylvania  are  paying  in¬ 
experienced  beginners  in  office 
work  and  reporting  considerably 
more  than  the  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  minimum  of  40c  per  hour, 
according  to  a  poll  conducted  by 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  among  18 
weeklies  over  3,000  circulation, 
16  under  3.000  and  7  dailies  with 
less  than  5,000  circulation. 

Average  rate  for  weeklies 
over  3,(K)0  for  such  beginners 
was  57.6c  an  hour,  with  three 
paying  75c  an  hour.  Small  city 
dailies  paid  an  average  of  57.8c 
an  hour,  with  one  paper  paying 
40c  and  two  papers  75c. 

■ 

Tacoma  'TNT'  Team 
Takes  Softball  Title 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Top  honors 
in  the  Northwest  newspaper  soft- 
ball  league  went  to  the  hard  hit¬ 
ting  Tacoma  News  Tribune  nine 
which  swept  through  its  five 
game  schedule  during  August 
and  September  without  a  de¬ 
feat. 

Scores  as  high  as  35  runs  a 
game  for  the  T.  N.  T.ers  were 
marked  down  in  the  record 
books.  They  defeated  the  Seattle 
Times  editorial.  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion  and  printer  teams,  and  a 
squad  from  the  now  defunct 
Seattle  Star. 

Lee  Irwin,  Tribune  sports 
writer,  was  captain  of  the  1947 
squad. 


Full  of  Features  for 
Young  Readers 


■n.eSO’fS.'i"/ 


Puzzles 
Stories — Sports 
Crafts — Carnes — Jokes 


Write  for  Rates 

NEA  Service,  Inc. 

1200  W.  3rd  St.  Cleveland 


Joint  Effort 
Pays  Off  For 
Seattle  Dailies 

Seattle,  Wash. — A  community 
service  effort  by  Seattle’s  daily 
newspapers  paid  its  second  divi¬ 
dend  last  week,  as  the  annual 
Community  Chest  campaign 
opened. 

Here’s  the  story  behind  the 
story : 

Last  spring,  the  city  editors 
of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  the  Seattle  Times  (as  well 
as  the  now-defunct  Seattle  Star) 
agreed  to  send  some  of  their 
best  feature  writers  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  tour  of  the  Community 
Chest’s  Red  Feather  services. 
The  doors  of  the  agencies  were 
thrown  open  to  the  reporters 
and  photographers,  who  were 
invit^  to  ask  any  questions 
they  chose,  and  to  report  what 
they  saw  with  no  punches 
pulled. 

The  immediate  result  was  a 
series  of  first-rate  stories,  with 
art,  prominently  displayed  in 
all  three  papers.  From  the  edi¬ 
tors’  viewpoint,  the  series  pro¬ 
vided  good  reading  matter  dur¬ 
ing  the  slow  summer  months; 
and  from  the  Community 
Chest’s  viewpoint,  it  was  won¬ 
derful  preparation  of  the  read¬ 
ing  (and  contributing)  public 
for  the  fall  campaign. 

Features  Reprinted 

Last  week  the  venture  served 
its  second  purpose  for  the  Chest 
— and  afforded  useful  promotion 
for  the  papers. 

In  a  tabloid  campaign  news¬ 
paper  ( copy  enclosed )  distrib¬ 
uted  with  the  throwaway  Seat¬ 
tle  Shopping  News,  six  of  the 
summer  features  were  reprinted 
as  the  center  spread.  A  page  one 
box,  bordered  in  red,  explained 
the  idea  as  follows: 

“Last  spring,  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Seattle  assigned  some 
of  their  best  reporters  to  visit 
the  Red  Feather  services  of  the 
Community  Chest  and  to  report 
what  they  saw  —  honestly  and 
objectively.  Among  the  report¬ 
ers  who  covered  these  assign¬ 
ments  were  Eleanor  Bell,  E.  P. 


7  Pages  Tell 
Paper's  Story 

Dixom,  Ill. — The  Dixon  Evt- 
ning  Telegraph  went  all  out 
in  recognition  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  devoting  six  pages 
of  pictures  to  depicting  every 
department,  together  with  staff 
members,  plus  a  full-page  pro¬ 
motional  ad,  announcing  the 
series. 

Purpose  of  the  series  was  to 
thoroughly  acquaint  readers  and 
advertisers  with  the  daily  prob¬ 
lems  of  publication.  The  pic¬ 
torial  presentation — one  each 
day — included  news  and  editor¬ 
ial,  advertising,  business  and 
circulation,  photography  and  en¬ 
graving,  composing  room  and 
press  room. 

The  series  was  informative 
and  personalized  through  the 
picture  treatment  of  depart¬ 
mental  operations.  “The  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  by  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  was  far  beyond  our  antici¬ 
pation,”  stated  A.  V.  Lund,  Tele¬ 
graph  business  manager. 


Chalcraft,  Dick  LyaU,  Thomas 
H.  Mutchler,  Mrs.  Alice  Staples. 
Stuart  Whitehouse  .  .  .  See  for 
yourself  what  these  topnotch 
reporters  found.” 

(Miss  Bell,  Chalcraft  and  Ly- 
all  are  on  the  P-I,  Mrs.  Staples 
is  on  the  Times,  and  Mutchler 
and  Whitehouse  covered  for  the 
Star. ) 

The  tabloid  was  delivered  to 
virtually  every  home  in  Seattle 
(125,000  copies)  Tuesday,  Oct.  I 
7.  The  response  was  immediate 
and  enthusiastic.  Irving  S. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Chest  campaign,  sum-  j 

mariz^  the  reaction  in  a  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publiisheh  j 

this  way: 

“The  people  of  Seattle  have 
confidence  in  their  daily  news¬ 
papers.  When  they  saw  what  the 
reliable  reporters  found  at  the  , 

Red  Feather  agencies,  their 
faith  in  the  Community  Chest 
was  confirmed.  With  this  kind 
of  editorial  support,  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  our  community  will 
carry  through  on  the  theme  of 
this  year’s  campaign:  There’s  a 
job  to  do — We’ll  do  it!” 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
Here's  a  Valuable  Reminder — 

The  Typo  of  Equipment  You  Need 
Can  Be  Bought  Easily 
Through  EniTOR  fr  Publisher  Classified  Ads 

Kunninr  around  hore  and  there  for  a  press  or  any  other  n»*e<le<i  machinery 
IS  somethinE-  .vou  needn't  do.  Instead,  try  this  time,  enerpy,  and  money- 
saver:  just  run  your  eyes  over  the  value-filled  Me<-hanical  Equipment 
Columns  of  EDITOR  &  Pl’BLISHEB  Classifleil  Ads.  Whatever  you  warn, 
you  ll  find  at  fair  price*.  And  it  eocs  without  sayinE  th.at  Claesifled  Ad» 
are  a  fine  wa.v  to  dispose  of  .vour  own  surplus  equipment  profitably.  Take 
your  buyiiiE  and  si-lliiiE  easy.  Mr.  Publisher  .  .  . 

READ  and  USE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tel.:  BRyant  9-3052 
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LINOTYPE 


The  band  that 
takes  a  beating 


AND  DOESN'T  MIND  A  BIT! 


Poor  spaceband.  A  thousand  times  a  day,  it’s  bounced, 
shoved  and  subjected  to  all  manner  of  ill  treatment.  Yet 
a  Linotype  spaceband  rarely  shows  signs  of  wear,  seldom 
requires  replacement.  Like  other  mechanical  details  of 
the  Linotype,  special  engineering  skill  and  foresight  have 
I  gone  into  its  construction. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  riveting  or  welding.  The  band 
and  slide  are  machined  from  special  spring  steel  that  re¬ 
sists  distortion  to  a  remarkable  degree. 


The  beveled  edge  at  the  lower  extremity  glances  off 
matrices  during  assembling;  the  patented  clearance  cut 
keeps  the  slide  from  destructively  banging  the  matrix 
side  as  the  spaceband  drops  into  position. 

Five  thicknesses,  each  with  its  own  identification 
mark,  answer  the  demands  of  all  classes  of  composition. 


The  Linotype  spaceband  is  made  to  be  durable  and 
dependable  and  give  years  of  service  .  .  .  just  like  the 
machine  it  complements,  the  Blue  Streak  Linotype. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  St., 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Linotype  Uookman  with  Memphis  Hold  and  Spartan  Heavy 
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Space  Salesmen  Help 
Retailers  Avoid  Errors 

When  retailers,  faced  with  lining  information,  Mr.  Yezzi 
growing  buyer  resistance,  com-  also  discovered  that  some  of  the 
plain  that  their  advertising  isn't  accessory  prices  he  had  been  ad- 
pulling,  it’s  time  to  provide  them  vertising  were  not  in  line  with 
with  information  calculated  to  the  coat  and  suit  prices  he  had 


make  promotion  productive  of 
sales,  maintains  Henry  W.  Stock, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

News.  For  more  than  a  year, 
Mr.  Stock  has  given  extra  at¬ 
tention  to  encouraging  Aloany 
merchants  in  planned  advertis 


stressed.  Consequently,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  planning  when  he 
would  advertise  in  the  coming 
month  and  how  much  space  he 
would  use,  Mr.  Yezzi  also  ad¬ 
justed  his  selection  to  prices  and 
i.Oii.s  in  an  effort  to  promote 
what  the  majority  of  his  custom- 


ing  of  the  right  merchandise  at  ers  would  want  to  buy  that 
the  right  time  at  the  right  price. 

Important  in  his  program  are 
the  methods  advocated  by  the 
Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  in  its  new 
“Retail  Merchandising  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manual.” 

Discussing  his  reasons  for  sup¬ 
porting  planned  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Stock  declared: 

“Since  many  small  retailers 
chronically  advertise  only  their 
merchandising  mistakes  in  the 
form  of  mark-downs  of  one  kind 
or  another,  advertising  all  too 
frequently  connotes  to  them  only 
the  disposal  of  distress  merchan-  ■ 

dise.  When  advertising  does  not 

produce  the  results  that  had  onoppers  MarKet 
been  anticipated,  or  at  best  be-  Tq  Soft  Music 
comes  a  costly  part  of  an  un¬ 
profitable  transaction,  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  temped  to  blame  news¬ 
paper  advertising  per  se. 

Mistakes  Pointed  Out 

“This  is  where  data  supplied 
by  the  Retail  Division,  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  Planning 
Calendar  is  particularly  useful. 

Armed  with  price-line  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  monthly  percent  of 
the  year’s  commodity  sales,  our 
staff  men  frequently  are  able 
to  detect  merchandising  mis¬ 
takes  and  place  the  responsi¬ 
bility  where  it  belongs.  In 
several  instances,  they  have  sug¬ 
gested  corrective  measures  and 
have  made  consistently  success¬ 
ful  performers  out  of  hit  and 
miss  mark-down  retailers.” 

To  illustrate  that  this  is 
neither  “abstract  theory”  nor  _  ,  Vi 

“dry  statistical  hooey,”  Mr.  Stock  Fort  Worth  Employes 


month  at  the  prices  they  would 
want  to  pay. 

That  program  resulted  in  con¬ 
siderably  increased  sales  for  the 
Yezzi  store,  as  well  as  in  in¬ 
creased  linage  for  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Mr.  Stock  reports  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  using  such  plan 
ning  tools  in  their  work  with 
merchants,  Knickerbock  News 
salesmen  “never  are  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  a  merchandising-ad¬ 
vertising  discussion.  They  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  We 
find  advertisers  like  to  listen.” 


Using  a  newspaper  ad  six  full 
columns  wide.  First  National 
Stores  told  New  England  news¬ 
paper  readers  last  month  that 
they  could  do  their  marketing 
in  the  chain's  super  markets  to 
music. 

The  ad  appeared  in  nine  Con¬ 
necticut  cities  and  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Storecasting  is  a  new  mer¬ 
chandising  and  ad  service,  bring¬ 
ing  music  into  super  markets. 
Its  technique,  like  radio,  in¬ 
cludes  commercials. 

At  intervals  of  eight  minutes, 
there  are  30-second  commercials, 
suggesting  purchase  of  certain 
products. 

There  are  now  60  grocery 
manufacturers  who  are  spon¬ 
sors. 


cited  as  an  example  of  his  paper’s 
experience  the  case  of  the  Yezzi 
firm,  an  Albany  specialty  shop 
catering  to  middle  and  to  high  in¬ 
come  purchasers  of  women's  ap¬ 
parel  and  accessories. 

When,  working  with  a  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  salesman,  Josef 
Yezzi  began  to  plan  his  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  including  the 
items  and  prices  to  be  promoted, 
for  a  full  month  in  advance  of 
publication,  he  examined  pre¬ 
vious  advertising  to  avoid  re¬ 
peating  past  mistakes. 

He  found,  for  example,  that 
one  months  his  promotions  on 
imtrimmed  coats  had  been  two 
to  one  with  fur  trimmed  coats 


Get  Insurance 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Employes 
of  the  Forth  Worth  Star-Tele^ 
gram  were  notified,  when  they 
received  their  pay  checks  this 
week,  that  each  now  is  covered 
by  hospitalization  insurance, 
paid  entirely  by  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc. 

The  coverage  is  an  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  surgical  insur¬ 
ance  plan,  and  applies  to  all 
full-time  salaried  employes  and 
regular  situation  holders,  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  1. 

The  plan  also  covers  employes 
of  Radio  Station  WBAP  and  the 
Amon  G.  Carter  Foundation. 


Composite  picture  shows  paint¬ 
ing  by  Albert  T.  Reid  depicting 
Lincoln's  first  introduction  to 
printing  press.  In  foreground  is 
old  Adam  Ramage  hand-press, 
duplicate  of  the  one  Lincoln  saw 
in  operation. 

Retail  Store 
Display  Honors 
Free  Press 

Philadelphia — In  the  grand 
court  of  the  John  Wanamaker 
store,  a  painting  depicting 
Abraham  Lincoln's  first  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  printing  press  at 
Vincennes.  Ind.,  in  1830  was 
unveiled  Monday  of  this  week 
as  part  of  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies  of  “Pennsylvania  Week.” 

Appropriately,  the  painting  is 
titled  “The  Meeting  of  the  'Two 
Great  Emancipators” — freedom 
of  man  and  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  was  painted  by  Albert  T. 
Reid,  of  New  York,  former 
newspaper  cartoonist  and  pub¬ 
lisher  at  one  time  of  the  Leav¬ 
enworth  (Kan.)  Daily  Post. 

Displayed  with  the  painting 
at  the  unveiling  was  an  original 
Adam  Ramage  hand-press  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  one  which  Lincoln 
watched  publisher  Elihu  Stout 
operate  to  print  his  paper,  the 
Vincennes  ( Ind. )  Western  Sun. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  his 
first  witnessing  of  a  printing 
press  in  action. 

Some  time  ago  artist  Reid 
was  commission^  to  do  some 
paintings  for  Indiana’s  memor¬ 
ial  to  Lincoln.  Being  a  former 
newspaperman,  his  first  thought 
was  to  depict  the  scene  showing 
Lincoln’s  first  meeting  with  a 
printing  press.  He  decided  first 
of  all  to  find  if  possible  the 
identical  press  on  which  pub- 


and  that  he  had  emphasized  suits 
in  preference  to  fur  coats.  Fig-  ■ 

ures  supplied  by  the  Retail  Di- 

vision,  however,  indicated  that  special  INamGa 
for  the  particular  month  these  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., has  been  ap- 
ratios  had  been  reversed  by  the  pointed  national  advertising  rep- 
majority  of  stores  throughout  resentative  of  the  Valley  City 
the  country.  (N.  D.)  Times  Record,  it  was 

On  examining  similar  price-  announced  last  week. 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Russia’s  warning  that  there  will 
be  no  United  Nations  without  the 
veto  would  be  more  disconcerting 
if  there  were  not  so  considerable 
a  body  of  opinion  that  the  nations 
are  not  overly  united  with  the 
veto. 


Tom  Dewey  has  begun  to  come 
out  in  the  open,  and  differs  with 
Senator  Taft  on  two  important 
issues.  The  New  York  governor 
is  in  favor  of  universal  military 
training  and  Tom  Dewey. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Usher  Stout  was  working  when 
young  Lincoln  chanced  by. 

To  his  dismay,  he  discovered 
Stout’s  old  press  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Confederate  soldiers 
during  the  Civil  War.  But  being 
persistent,  he  sought  out  and 
discovered  an  identical  model 
here  in  Pennsylvania.  It  had 
been  for  a  time  in  the  museum 
of  the  Berks  County  Historical 
Society.  Lincoln,  while  born  in 
Kentucky,  traced  his  ancestry 
back  to  Berks  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  vaguely  referred  to 
them  as  “Quakers.” 

At  the  time  artist  Reid  came 
upon  the  Ramage  press  he 
wanted,  it  was  in  the  custody 
of  Edward  Smith,  a  Reading, 
Pa.,  job  printer,  by  whom  it  had 
been  purchased  from  the  histor¬ 
ical  society.  Prior  to  museum 
days,  the  press  had  been  in  the 
custody  of  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Liza  A.  Spotts,  of  Bowmans- 
ville.  Pa.,  for  more  than  80 
years,  and  she  herself  had  done 
job  printing  on  it  for  more  than 
20  years. 

Both  the  Reid  painting  and 
the  old  Ramage  printing  press 
are  to  be  permanently  installed 
in  the  Indiana  shrine  to  Lincoln 
upon  completion  of  their  dis¬ 
play  here  in  the  Wanamaker 
store. 

While  thousands  crowded  the 
Wanamaker  store,  the  old  Ram¬ 
age  printing  press  this  week 
turned  out  copies  of  an  im¬ 
promptu  sheet  in  tabloid  format 
titled  “The  Free  Press”.  It  car¬ 
ried  line  drawings  both  of  the 
press  and  the  painting  with 
text  and  historical  data  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion. 

■ 

Reuters,  AAP  Merge 
Operations  in  N.  Y. 

Another  step  in  the  partner¬ 
ship  between  Reuters  and  the 
Australian  Associated  Press  will 
be  taken  in  New  York  Oct  18, 
when  the  two  will  combine 
many  of  their  news  operations. 
They  will  jointly  occupy  oflSces 
on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  new 
building  of  the  New  York  Times 
at  229  West  43rd  Street. 

D.  Kimpton  Rogers,  North 
American  manager  for  Reuters, 
will  be  manager  of  the  combined 
service.  Geoffrey  Tebbutt,  who 
left  the  Melbourne  Herald  in 
1946  to  be  chief  of  the  AAP  bu¬ 
reau  here,  will  be  editor  of  both 
services. 


Heres  an  Advertimg 
Future  for  aYoungLady 

One  of  the  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  in  the  coimtry  is 
looking  for  a  young  woman, 
who  has  some  experience  on 
newspapers,  to  work  on  local 
display  accounts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  an  ambitious  lady 
who  can  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Write  a  complete  letter 
to  Box  8381. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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Acres  of  new  space  for  a  Faster  news  job 


There  it  is  —  the  New  Fairchild  Building  . . .  scheduled  to 
be  completed  early  next  year.  It  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  improve  our  particular  job  in  our  specialized  fields 
—  to  gather  the  business  news  around  the  world  for  the 
business  people  around  the  world  ...  and  do  it  faster! 

Twelve  floors  —  plus  a  basement  . . .  three  acres  of 
usable  space  ...  to  be  exact,  124,891  square  feet  — 
and  we  need  every  foot  of  it  in  addition  to  the  50,000  feet 


WOMEN  S  WEAR  DAILY  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  RETAILING  HOME  FURNISHINGS 


in  the  old  building  ...  in  addition  to  the  space  we  have 
in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  on  the  West  Coast  and 
all  the  other  Fairchild  offices  flung  around  the  earth. 

We  should  have  done  this  long  ago  because  we  busted 
out  at  the  seams  long  ago  . . .  we’ve  been  sitting  in  each 
other’s  lap  for  a  long  time . . .  1,361  full  time  workers . . . 
plus  327  correspondents  scattered  around  the  world  —  all 
making  business  news  for  our  117,079  subscribers. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  East  13tb  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  Phone  ORchard  4-5000 

Covering  the  Textile.  Apparel.  Home  Furnishings  and  related  industries 

MEN'S  WEAR  FOOTWEAR  NEWS  FAIRCHILD  BLUE  BOOK  DIRECTORIES 


FAIRCHILD  BUSINESS  PAPERS  -  THE  HEART  OF  THE  BUSINESS  NEWS 


The  Hearst  Newspifj 

The  Rights 

FROM  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  THE  JEWISH  ADVOCATE  BY 

Wi//iam  Randolph  Hearst 

AND  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  MARCH  4,  1940 


“Democracy  is  government  by  the  ma¬ 
jority.  The  majority  must  be  careful  not  to 
conduct  itself  too  selfishly  in  its  own  in¬ 
terests — not  to  abuse  its  opportunities. , 

“It  must  be  careful  always  to  consider 
and  care  for  the  rights  of  minorities. 

“A  just  government  is  a  government  just 
not  to  one  class  or  clique — not  to  one  .sect 
or  section — but  to  all  the  people. 

“If  democracy  is  to  legislate  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  atone,  and  to  the  disadvantage  or 
injury  of  minorities,  it  proves  thereby  that 
it  is  no  freer  from  faults  than  aristocracies 
or  other  forms  of  class  government. 

“It  must  be  wise.  It  must  be  just. 

“It  must  be  considerate  of  every  worthy 
class.  It  must  be  ai)preciative  of  every  valu¬ 
able  element. 


“It  must  be  truly  tolerant  in  its  views— 
liberal  in  acts. 

“It  must  be  true  and  fair  to  the  people 
as  a  WHOLE,  and  to  every  individual  who 
constitutes  an  integral  and  essential  part  of 
that  whole  people.” 


The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  always  be¬ 
lieved  that  respect  for  the  minority  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  rule  by  the  majority  in  our  American 
system  of  government. 

They  will  fight  in  the  future — as  they  have 
always  fought  in  the  past — to  guard  the  racial, 
religious  and  national  minorities  within  our 
gates  against  persecution  and  discrimination. 
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ITU's  STAND 

IN  ANSWER  to  NLRB  charges  against 
the  Baltimore  local  of  International 
Typographical  Union,  ITU  attorneys  have 
attacked  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  by  taking  away  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law  their  right  to  con¬ 
tract  freely,  and  the  13th  Amendment,  by 
subjecting  them  to  “involuntary  servi¬ 
tude.” 

Thus,  ITU  reveals  some  neat  footwork. 

For  more  than  two  months  Woodruff 
Randolph,  ITU  president,  other  interna¬ 
tional  officers  and  a  few  locals,  have 
roared  their  displeasure  at  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  and  said  they  would  not  sign 
any  contracts.  “We'll  have  Conditions  of 
Employment,”  said  ITU,  “and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  won’t  have  a  thing  to  say  about  it. 
We'll  write  them,  and  we'll  post  them.” 

The  ITU  has  stuck  by  its  policy  of  no 
collective  bargaining  until  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  are  beginning  to  catch 
up  with  the  union. 

Now,  the  union  has  the  gall  to  contend 
the  T-H  Act  takes  away  their  right  to 
contract  freely.  That’s  a  laugh! 

And,  of  course,  that  reference  to  the 
13th  Amendment  is  just  another  way  of 
saying  the  Act  is  a  “slave  labor  law.” 
That  little  bit  of  propaganda  put  forth 
by  many  union  leaders  last  summer  has 
been  fairly  well  discredited.  The  Act  has 
enslaved  no  one. 

The  only  ones  who  stand  a  chance  of 
enslavement  under  the  Act  are  those 
union  leaders  who  continue  to  throw  their 
weight  around  in  defiance  of  federal  law. 
In  such  an  event  the  “Involuntary  servi¬ 
tude”  will  be  by  “due  process  of  law.” 

WHO'S  ON  TRIAL? 

A  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  address  by  John 

S.  Knight  before  the  Chicago  Federated 
Advertising  Club  included  these  pertinent 
words: 

“There  is  a  subtle  campaign  under  way 
in  this  country  to  discredit  the  press  and 
render  it  less  able  to  defend  minority 
rights.  Perhaps  we  have  failed  to  do  a 
good  selling  job  just  as  I  suspect  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  must  confess  in  its 
more  candid  moments  that  it  has  failed 
somehow  to  sell  the  capitalistic  system  to 
our  own  people. 

“For  one,  I  grow  exceedingly  weary  of 
hearing  how  the  capitalistic  system  is  on 
trial.  On  trial  for  what? 

“Has  any  other  system  accomplished  as 
much  or  provided  better  standards  of 
living? 

“Why  isn’t  socialism  on  trial  in  England 
or  Communism  in  Russia  and  her  satel¬ 
lite  states? 

“If  capitalism  is  through,  why  are  we 
asked  to  provide  the  food,  the  money  and 
the  tools  to  rebuild  Europe? 

“Thoughtful  Americans  should  be  on 
guard  against  the  insidious  efforts  being 
made  to  discredit  a  system  that  has  been 
responsible  for  this  nation’s  continued 
growth  and  progress.” 

We’ve  said  it  all  before  in  E&P,  but 
Mr.  Knight  says  it  better.  It  should  be 
said  more  often  in  editorial  columns. 


EDITORIAL 


Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor; 
but  there  is  that  is  destroyed  for  want  of 
judgment. — Proverbs,  XIII;  23. 


INSTRUMENT  OF  POLICY 

THEY  never  give  up,  these  Russians! 

Defeated  time  after  time  through  vari¬ 
ous  UN  committees  and  councils  early 
this  year  in  trying  to  steer  the  agenda  of 
the  World  Press  Conference  along  the 
lines  of  its  own  peculiar  press  philosophy, 
the  Soviets  tried  again — and  were  beaten 
again. 

The  Soviets  believe  the  press  of  any 
land  should  be  an  instrument  of  public 
policy.  Of  course,  with  typical  Commu¬ 
nist  technique,  the  Soviets  say  the  press 
should  expose  Fascism  and  eradicate  Fas¬ 
cist  ideology.  They  imply  that  all  those 
opposing  this  press  policy  are  friendly 
to  Fascism. 

Actually,  “instrument  of  public  policy” 
means  whatever  policy  is  laid  down  by  the 
local  variety  of  Politburo  in  the  country 
concerned.  In  Russia  right  now  the  press 
is  committed  to  a  program  of  vilification 
and  castigation  of  th«  United  States  and 
everything  American  or  British.  That  is 
their  public  policy.  It  could  change.  At 
one  time.  Soviet  “public  policy”  compelled 
the  press  to  be  friendly  to  Hitler — that 
was  under  the  non-aggression  pact.  They 
liked  Fascism  then — now  they  pretend  to 
hate  it.  Expediency  of  the  moment  dic¬ 
tates  not  only  Soviet  foreign  policy  but 
also  Soviet  press  policy. 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  don’t  like  a  free  press.  The  only 
press  that  can  suit  their  purposes  is  one 
completely  subservient  to  the  party  and 
the  government.  The  shortcomings  of 
Communism  in  Russia  won’t  stand  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  light  of  day  in  a  free  Rus¬ 
sian  press — that’s  why  there  is  no  free 
press  there — and  Communists’  plans  for 
world  revolution  and  domination  when 
exposed  in  the  free  press  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  hurt  their  undercover  operating 
plans.  That’s  why  Russia  would  like  to 
eliminate  all  the  free  press. 

Russia’s  big  opportunity  to  make  some 
progress  in  this  direction  comes  next 
March  in  Geneva.  At  the  World  Press 
Conference,  the  show  will  be  run  by  the 
International  Organization  of  Journalists 
which  Is  dominated  by  Moscow. 

It  will  be  quite  a  feather  in  the  Russian 
cap  if  they  are  successful  in  getting  this 
supposedly  representative  group  of  world 
journalists  to  approve  the  resolutions  re¬ 
garding  the  press  which  they  have  been 
unable  to  force  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

We  doubt  that  any  action  of  the  World 
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Press  Conference  will  be  binding  upon  th* 
American  press.  And  surely,  if  there 
were  any  suggestion  of  that,  the  free 
American  press  could  be  expected  to  rebel 
vigorously  and  vociferously  against  any 
such  attempt  to  encroach  on  their  historic 
freedom. 

The  Russians  realize  all  this. 

But  propaganda- wise  the  Geneva  meet¬ 
ing  looks  as  if  it  is  going  to  be  made  to 
order  for  Russia.  Just  let  that  Conference 
adopt  any  Russian  suggestion  that  the 
press  should  be  “an  instrument  of  public 
policy”  and  the  fight  will  be  carried  back 
to  the  UN  with  renewed  vigor;  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  will  be  the  target  again  for 
renewed  blasts  from  Moscow  charging  it 
with  being  reactionary,  war-mongering, 
Fascist,  etc.;  and  the  U.S.  along  with  all 
countries  supporting  a  free  press  like  ours 
will  be  called  “out  of  step”  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

That’s  why  it  is  imperative  for  the 
American  press  to  be  ably  represented 
at  the  Geneva  Conference. 


HOP  ON  THE  TRAIN 

AS  MIGHT  have  been  expected,  news¬ 
paper  support  of  the  Freedom  Tram 
has  been  generous.  Even  in  metropolitan 
cities  where  it  Ls  considered  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  arouse  interest  in  a  project  of  this 
kind,  every  newspaper  “hopped  aboard” 
the  Train  with  editorials  and  feature 
stories  turning  the  people  out  by  the 
thousands.  What  is  tragic  about  this 
whole  campaign  Ls  that  there  are  many 
more  thousands  of  people  who  will  not 
be  able  to  see  the  historical  documents 
on  the  Train. 

Not  even  in  the  wildest  imagination  of 
the  American  Heritage  Foundation  was  it 
ever  assumed  every  U.S.  citizen  would  see 
the  Train.  Idealistically,  that  would  be 
perfect,  but  it  would  take  many  years  to 
accomplish.  In  practice,  it  has  been  found 
that  limitations  of  space  enable  only  about 
1,000  persons  an  hour  to  view  the  Train. 
That’s  a  lot  less  than  had  been  anticipated 
and  it  means  that  in  many  towns  and 
cities  where  the  Train  will  stop  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  will  be  unable 
to  visit  it. 

The  story  of  our  American  Heritage  of 
Freedom  must  be  told  to  these  people  in 
some  other  way. 

The  columns  of  our  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  the  obvious  media.  Fea¬ 
tures  abound  in  the  Freedom  Train  docu¬ 
ments.  Several  national  advertisers  have 
already  set  the  pace  and  demonstrated  to 
what  use  full-page  advertising  display  can 
be  put  in  this  campaign. 

In  addition.  Editor  &  Publisher  is  offer¬ 
ing  at  cost  to  all  publishers  reprints  of 
the  eight-page  section  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  Freedom  Train  in  the  Sept.  20 
Issue.  Thousands  of  these  reprints  have 
already  been  ordered  by  publishers  for 
distribution  to  school  children  in  their 
communities  prior  to  Freedom  Trains 
visit. 

It  Is  important  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  see  Freedom  Train,  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  education  of  those  who 
will  not  see  it. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


/nan  ot  Che  La  Saiie  County 
Committee  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans’  National 
Service  Fund  Drive. 

Ernest  Hoftyzer.  past  presi- 


DORRANCE  RODERICK,  pub-  dent  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 


Usher  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 

Times,  and  Karl  Hoblitzelle, 

Dallas  theater  executive  and 
former  owner  of  the  old  Dallas 
(Texas)  Dispatch- Journal,  have 
been  appointed  by  the  governor 
to  a  new  Good  Neighbor  Com¬ 
mission  for  Latin-American  rela¬ 
tions. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs  II,  treasurer  terhoff,  form- 
of  the  Chattanooga  (  T  e  n  n.  )  erly  with  the 
Times,  is  the  new  vice-president 
of  the  Chatta- 


Boston,  has  been  unanimously 
elected  com¬ 
mander  of  the 
Grosscup-Pishon 
Post,  Boston  ad¬ 
vertising's  unit 
of  the  American 
Legion. 

John  E.  Ech- 


nooga  commun¬ 
ity  Concert  As¬ 
sociation. 

George  Gray, 
editor  of  the 
Uniontown  ( Pa. ) 
Evening  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  Robert 
Schmidt,  b  u  s  i- 
ness  manager  of 
the  Evening 
Standard  and 
the  Uniontown 
Morning  Herald, 
will  lecture 


Ochs  U 


San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express- 
N  ew  s  circula¬ 
tion  department, 
has  been  named  Hoftyzer 
a  federal  proba¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Western  dis¬ 
trict  of  Texas. 

Charles  B.  Hill,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  display  advertising 
salesman,  and  Mrs.  Hill  cele 
brated  their  45th  wedding  anni¬ 
versary,  Sept.  29. 

John  P.  Hagedorn  is  now  on 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  display 
advertising  crew  as  assistant  to 
Robert  E.  O'Dowd,  in  charge  of 


journalism  at  West  Virginia  Uni-  artgravure  supplement, 
versity,  Morgantown,  this  year.  Charles  T.  Jones,  former  clas- 
JOHN  D.  Montgomery,  edttor  sified  advertising  manager  for 
and  puWisher  _  of  Miami  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Pub- 


Beach  (Fla.)  Morning  Star  and 
Evening  Sun,  has  just  returned 
to  his  home  after  visiting  capi¬ 
tals  of  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  on  an  air  tour  around  Latin 
America.  Montgomery  is  also 
president  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


In  The  Business  Office 


lishing  Co.,  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News,  and  the  Tampa 
( Fla. )  Daily  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News.  He 
succeeds  T.  K.  Moore,  who  has 
been  with  the  News  for  nineteen 
years  and  has  been  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  past 
thirteen  years. 

Emmett  S.  Gibson,  36,  World 
War  II  veteran,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  manager  of 
the  Grand  Island  (Nebr.)  Daily 


L.  E.  BIERER,  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  Uniontown  (Pa.) 

Morning  Herald  and  Evening  Independent,  succeeding  the  late 
Standard,  John  Duff,  classified  Earl  O.  Peeler.  Gibson  comes 
manager,  and  Don  C.  Hayman,  from  the  circulation  department 
circulation  and  promotion  man-  of  the  Morehead  City  (N.  C.) 
ager,  will  lecture  in  journalism  Twin  City  Daily  Times. 
at  West  Virginia  University,  , 

Morgantown,  this  year. 

William  B.  Cozzens  of  the 
credit  department  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  retired  Oct.  1 
after  54  years  of  newspaper 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


GEORGE  W.  EDMAN,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
work.  He  has  previously  served  field  ( Mass. )  Berkshire  Evening 
the  old  New  York  World,  old  Eagle,  has  been  named  public  af- 
New  York  Herald  and  the  old  fairs  officer  of  the  American  Em- 
New  York  Telegram.  *  bassy  and  director  of  the  United 

Don  Copeland  has  been  named  States  Information  Service  in 
rotogravure  advertising  manager  Greece. 

of  the  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch  Martin  Sheridan,  former  war 
and  Pioneer  Press.  He  succeeds  correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Robert  Carlson,  who  resigned  (Mass.)  Globe,  has  written  the 
to  go  into  newspaper  publishing,  lead  article,  “The  Fabulous 
Copeland  joined  the  Dispatch  Tang,”  in  the  October  issue  of 
and  Pioneer  Press  in  1934  and  Foreign  Service,  the  Veterans 
has  been  a  member  of  the  classi-  of  Foreign  Wars  magazine.  The 
fled  and  display  advertising  de-  United  States  Naval  Submarine 
partments  ever  since,  with  the  Base  at  New  London,  Conn.,  re- 
ejweption  of  the  war  period  cently  arranged  an  autograph 
when  he  served  as  an  Army  party  for  Sheridan's  new  book. 


“Overdue  and  Presumed  Lost.” 
George  H.  Miller,  former 


pilot  and  aviation  instructor. 

Bob  Petley,  advertising  layout  _  _  _ ,  _ _ 

and  copy  artist  for  the  Phoenix  sports  editor  of  the  Peru  (Ind. ) 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette,  Daily  Tribune,  is  now  a  part- 
has  resigned  to  devote  his  full  time  assistant  in  the  School  of 
to  drawing  and  selling  Journalism,  University  of  Illi- 
Western-themed  postcards  and  nois,  Urbana.  Miller  is  also  do- 


souvenir  stickers. 

R.  L.  McAllister,  advertising 
manager  of  the  La  Salle  (lU.) 
Post-Tribune,  has  been  named 


ing  graduate  work  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Rollin  H.  Everett,  former 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  city  hall 


10  me  position  of  publicity  chair-  reporter,  will  come  up  for  re 
editor  &  PUBLIS  HER  for  October  18,  1947 


election  this  fall  for  the  city 
council. 

Dorothy  Cremin  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(  Ga. )  Journal.  Bobby  Fitzgerald 
and  Bill  Richardson  have  joined 
the  Journal  copy  desk. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Collins. 
formerly  associated  in  radio  and 
promotion  work  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  has  joined  the 
promotion  department  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Fred  Thompson,  well  known 
as  an  advertising  executive  and 
chalk-talk  entertainer,  has  be¬ 
gun  a  series  of  original  cartoon 
drawings  in  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal.  The  series,  “There  Was 
a  Time,”  deals  with  the  contrast 
between  old-fashioned  and  mod¬ 
ern  ways  of  doing  things  and 
will  be  an  exclusive  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  Journal. 

Frank  B.  Tenny  of  the  city 
staff  of  the  Watertown  (N.  Y. ) 
Times,  has  been  assigned  to  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  as  Times  correspond¬ 
ent,  replacing  John  C.  Agnew, 
who  has  left  the  paper.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  the  city  staff,  Mr. 
Tenny  had  been  the  paper's  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Canton,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  year. 

John  J.  Givney,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Albany  (N.  Y. ) 
Knickerbocker  News,  has  been 
named  news  editor  of  Station 
WTRY,  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  gained 
his  first  newspaper  experience 
on  the  staffs  of  Troy  newspapers. 

Florence  Feit,  University  of 
Texas  journalism  graduate,  has 
joined  the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Daily 
Advocate  as  a  reporter. 

Jack  F.  Weible,  who  attended 
University  of  Missouri  school  ot 
journalism,  has  joined  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News 
reportorial  staff.  Jim  Davis  has 
left  the  News  staff. 

A.  W.  Walliser,  for  many 
years  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Evening 
News  and  more  recently  associa¬ 
ted  with  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press  Sunday  magazine  project, 
has  retired. 

Rhea  Gumming,  former  col¬ 
umnist  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Exam¬ 
iner,  joined  the  Montgomery  Ad¬ 
vertiser  staff  as  federal  reporter. 
In  addition  to  staff  reporting,  she 
writes  feature  articles  for  the 


paper’s  Sunday  magazine  sec¬ 
tion. 

Frank  Steele  has  rejoined  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
reportorial  staff  after  severm 
years’  absence  in  the  Army  and 
with  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion. 

Mary  Margaret  Mullins  has 
resigned  from  the  San  Antonio 
( Tex. )  Express  magazine  staff 
with  the  intention  of  going  to 
New  York. 

Lloyd  Taft,  son  of  United 
States  Senator  Robert  Taft,  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times  Star,  is  now  on  editorial 
staff  of  that  paper. 

Earl  Deane,  Jr.,  former  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  re¬ 
porter,  has  joined  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light  copy  desk. 

Charlotte  Adams,  nationally- 
known  food  expert  and  author 
of  several  books  and  magazine 
articles  on  home 
planning,  has 
joined  Look 
magazine  as  a 
departmental  ed¬ 
itor.  In  addition 
to  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
which  was  syn¬ 
dicated  in  some 
1200  newspapers 
throughout  the 
country.  Miss 
Adams,  for  five 
years,  broadcast 
her  own  radio  program  devoted 
to  food  topics  and  general  com¬ 
ment  over  one  of  New  York’s 
leading  independent  stations. 

Bruce  Koch,  member  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle  sports  staff,  won  the 
Gannett  Newspaper  and  Radio 
Station  golf  championship  tour¬ 
nament  in  which  80  participated. 

James  H.  Thompson,  former 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  author  of  a  recently-pub¬ 
lished  book,  “Bitters  Bottles,” 
has  opened  an  antique  shop  in 
a  former  tavern  at  Bristol  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Jack  Hullott,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Morning  S^r,  joined  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  and  author 
of  a  weekly  outdoor  column. 
A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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YOU  Solve  It! 

SOMETHING  REALLY  NEW  in 
the  comic  strip  field!  It’s  a  mystery 
or  crime  complete  each  day  with  clues, 
and  in  comic  strip  style.  See  if  you 
can  solve  them  faster  than  the  master 
criminologist,  title  character  of  the 
new  strip  .  .  . 

LANCE  LAWSON 
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Alabama,  he  was  a  United  Press 
representative  there  for  two 
years. 

Charles  Harbin,  Jr.,  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
( Ala. )  Advertiser,  resigned  to 
return  to  State  Teachers  College, 
Livingston,  where  he  will  double 
as  student  and  college  publicity 
director. 

James  McGlincy,  the  corre¬ 
spondent  who  sent  the  first  news 
out  of  Paris  after  its  liberation, 
returned  there  this  week  as  a 
new  member  of  the  United  Press 
bureau  staff.  During  his  three 
years  of  war  coverage,  McGlincy 
was  in  both  Europe  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  and  subsequently  was  as¬ 
signed  to  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  of  his  news  service. 

John  Aboya  has  been  named 
Milwaukee  bureau  manager  of 
the  United  Press,  succeeding 
William  H.  Meyers,  now  in  Chi¬ 
cago  as  central  division  over¬ 
night  editor. 

Robert  W.  Hefty  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  northwest  news  manager 
of  the  United  Press  in  charge  of 
the  Minneapolis  bureau.  Hefty 
has  been  with  the  United  Press 
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in  the  Detroit  bureau  for  several 
years.  In  Minneapolis,  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  Minnesota  news¬ 
gathering  staff  and  exercises 
supervision  over  the  bureau  at 
St.  Paul,  Sioux  Falls,  Pierre, 
and  Bismarck. 

George  Walter  Hochrein,  for 
the  past  two  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald- 
Post,  has  joined  the  United 
Press  staff  in  Chicago. 

William  Brink,  of  the  United 
Press  staff  in  Detroit,  has  been 
named  city  editor  for  Detroit. 

John  Lynch  and  Robert  Hew¬ 
itt.  of  the  United  Press  radio 
staff  in  Chicago,  have  been 
transferred  to  the  radio  bureau 
in  New  York. 

Earl  H.  Huth,  a  Milwaukee 
radio  and  newspaperman,  and 
faculty  member  of  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  College  of 
Journalism  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  was  named  manager  yes 
terday  of  Radio  Station  WHBY 
in  Appleton,  Wis. 

Jim  Carll.  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  string  of  four 
weeklies  in  West  Texas,  is  now 
a  member  of  the  city  staff  of  the 
San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Evening 
Standard 

E.  T.  Bales,  sports  editor  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn. )  News- 
Free  Press,  recently  received  an 
award  from  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles,  Chattanooga  Aerie, 
No.  945,  “in  recognition  of  his 
work  in  youth  guidance  activi¬ 
ties.  Bales  is  the  first  South¬ 
ern  journalist  to  receive  the 
award. 

James  Boynton,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  has  been  shifted  to  finan¬ 
cial  editor.  He  replaces  Harold 
ScHACHERN  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  public  service  counsel  of 
the  Detroit  Street  Railways. 

Donald  Pollard,  member  of 
the  Detroit  ( Mich. )  News  from 
1938  to  1942.  has  returned  to  the 
staff  to  rewrite.  He  spent  four 
years  in  service,  then  tri^  his 
hand  at  fiction,  but  found  that 
he  liked  the  news  writing 
better. 

Marjorie  Rowe,  top-flight  golf¬ 
er,  and  Maida  Ludvik,  former 
airline  hostesses,  have  resigned 
after  careers  with  the  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press  society  de¬ 
partment.  Miss  Ludvik  went  to 
Washington.  D.  C.,  and  Miss  Row 
returned  to  her  golf. 

Harry  Heinecke.  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Heinecke  are  parents 
of  their  second  daughter,  born 
Sept.  28. 

Jim  Carroll,  special  writer 
for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press, 
has  been  named  director  of  the 
newspaper's  soil  conservation 
program. 

Maynard  T.  Morris,  managing 
editor  of  the  Alameda  (Calif.) 
Times-Star,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  University  of 
California  public  information  of¬ 
fice. 

Laurena  Pringle,  women's 
editor,  and  Kay  Savage,  food 
editor,  Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free 
Press,  will  attend  the  national 
food  editors'  conference  in  New 
Orleans. 

Gwyn  Honour,  copy  girl,  De¬ 


troit  (Mich.)  News,  has  resigned 
to  accept  a  reportorial  position 
with  the  Muskegon  (Mich.) 
Chronicle. 

Nick  Heinrich,  copy  boy,  De¬ 
troit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Bud  Lanker,  new  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  reporter 
from  Grand  Rapids,  reports  the 
birth  of  a  son — his  fifth  child. 

Laurence  B.  Krogh,  former 
staff  writer,  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press,  has  been  promoted 
to  captain  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces  and  named  staff  public 
information  officer  of  the  15th 
Air  Force.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
27  missions  as  a  bombardier  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific. 


Robt.  E.  Bas¬ 
kin,  formerly  of 
the  Fort  Worth 
(  Tex.  )  Star- 
Telegram,  has 
joined  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  ( Tex. )  Morn¬ 
ing  News. 

Thomas  West- 
E  R  L I N  ,  of  the 
Rockford  ( Ill. ) 

Morning  Star, 
has  joined  the 
United  Press 
staff  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.  Kenneth  Watson,  po¬ 
lice  reporter  for  the  Star,  has 
joined  the  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Journal,  and  Joseph  Fou- 
CHARD  of  the  Star  sports  depart¬ 
ment  has  left  to  become  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Beverly  Hill,  Star  society  re¬ 
porter,  has  gone  to  England  to 
live  with  her  aunt  and  write  a 
series  of  stories  on  life  in 
Britain  today. 


Baskin 


Bill  Freeman,  head  of  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  string 
of  bureaus  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News  -  Express,  is  now 
working  in  San  Antonio  for  the 
News.  He  was  replaced  by  Bill 
Riddell,  who  formerly  worked 
in  San  Antonio  for  the  News. 


Wilfrid  Eggleston,  well- 
known  Canadian  newspaperman, 
who, ’during  the  war,  acted  as 
chief  censor  for  the  English 
press  in  the  Dominion,  has  been 
chosen  to  head  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege,  Ottawa. 

Harley  R.  Jewett,  who  for  20 
year  was  assistant  city  editor, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register  Repub¬ 
lic,  left  Aug.  1  and  bought  the 
Eldora  (la.)  Herald  -  Ledger,  a 
weekly.  With  him  went  John  J. 
SiTTNER,  sports  writer.  They  are 
now  partners.  William  J.  Ross, 
state  editor,  left  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune  sports  department.  Into 
Jewett's  place  as  assistant  city 
editor  moved  Robert  B.  Gross. 
former  picture  editor.  Into  the 
vacant  picture  desk  moved 
Robert  C.  Monohan,  who  was 
city  hall  reporter.  Into  the  city 
hall  beat  moved  Wayne  Phil¬ 
lips,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Beaumont  CTex.)  Journal  and 
former  reporter  here  before  the 
war.  Into  Sittner’s  vacant  sports 
spot  went  Charles  Sterling, 
sports  writer  for  the  Beloit 
(Wis.)  Daily  News.  Joining  the 
staff  is  Paul  I.  Coble,  general 
assignments,  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun. 


Stanford  Smith,  has  been 


named  secretary-manager  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sid  Williams.  Under  a 
new  set-up.  Smith  will  become 
assistant  professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  Atlantic  unit  of  the 
Georgia  journalism  school.  GPA 
offices  will  be  located  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Phil  Hunt,  former  member  oi 
the  staff  of  the  late  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Sun,  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  succeeds 
George  Henderson,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  First  National  Bank. 

W.  W.  Weisner,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  News,  has  been  named 
telegraph  editor.  He  succeeds 
Eddie  Ballenger  who  died  re¬ 
cently. 

Emma  Brumby  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  replacing  An.n 
Wood,  who  has  resigned  to 
marry  Lt.  Monroe  Waldron,  a 
former  member  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  staff. 

Davenport  Steward,  Atiunto 
( Ga.  •  Journal  staff  writer  and 
Carter  Latimer,  sports  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (S.  C. )  News  and 
Piedmont  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Signa  Delta 
Chi  journalism  fraternity  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Also 
elected,  but  unable  to  attend  the 
ceremonies,  were  S.  J.  Cars¬ 
well,  general  manager  of  the 
Thomaston,  Ga.,  Publishing  Co. 
and  Radio  Station  WSFT;  Bni 
Harris,  city  editor  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  (Ga. )  Morning  News  and 
Zipp  Newman,  sports  editor 
of  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Age- 
Herald. 


Wedding  Bells 


ROBERT  E.  TUSHINGHAM,  as 

sistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  Marion  M. 
Fullerton,  Sept.  20,  at  Bala- 
Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Maier,  of  the  news 
staff,  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  John  R.  Devitt, 
an  attorney  in  Milwaukee, 
Sept.  27. 

Lloyd  Larson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel, 
and  Alice.  L.  Enders  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  office  staff,  recently  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Mack  Williams,  of  the  Fort 
Worth  ( Tex. )  Star-Telegram 
copy  desk,  and  Madeline  Cbim- 
MiNs,  Star-Telegram  reporter, 
recently,  in  Fort  Worth. 

David  A.  Sadler,  of  the  night 
copy  desk,  Omaha  (  N  e  b  r . ) 
World-Herald,  and  Jane  Elw- 
NOR  Hutcheson,  in  Kansas  City, 
recently. 

Earl  Barry  Dowdy,  general 
assignnient  reporter,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News,  and  Ardell  Lu¬ 
zon,  Sept.  27,  in  Detroit  Mich¬ 
igan. 

Mary  Hall,  editorial  switch¬ 
board  operator,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  and  Frank  Palmer,  Sept 
13th. 

Betty  Mullen,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times  business  office,  and  Lo 
Bryan,  Oct.  4. 
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FERD’NAND 


Dahl  Mikkelsen,  young  Danish  genius  of 


the  comic  strip,  fresh  from  triumphs 


abroad,  brings  a  new  humorous  character 


to  America.  He  is  likable,  novel  and 


funny.  He’s  different,  yet  human.  In 


short,  HE’S  FERD’NAND. 


Available  every  day 
FEATU  R  E  in  4  and  5-column 
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we  EAST  42NB  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


It’s  All  in  the  Family; 
Newspapering,  That  Is 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


TAKE  A  SUBWAY  or  taxi  in 

New  York  City  down  to  old 
Park  Row  and  you  11  find  more 
than  a  deserted  historical  land¬ 
mark.  There  in  the  old  World 
Building  is  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  still,  and  around  the  cor¬ 
ner  on  William  Street  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  each  of 
them  with  more  than  a  hundred 
years  of  journalistic  history  and 
both  of  them  a  combined  home 
base  and  training  school  for  the 
large  family  of  Bidders  who 
operate  newspapers  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  communities. 

Also  in  the  William  Street 
building  is  the  Catholic  News, 
founded  by  the  original  Her¬ 
man  Bidder  and  later  turned 
over  by  him  to  his  brother 
Henry,  whose  son  and  grandsons 
now  own  and  operate  it.  The 
Herman  Bidder  family  has  no 
interest  in  the  Catholic  News. 

16  Newsmen  in  Family 

In  all  there  have  been  16  Bid¬ 
der  newspapermen  since  Her¬ 
man  Bidder  forsook  the  insur¬ 
ance  business  he  had  entered  at 
16  years  of  age  and  founded  the 
Catholisches  Volksblatt  in  1878. 

For  the  late  Herman  Bidder’s 
three  sons — Bernard  H.,  Joseph 
E.,  and  Victor  Francis — the  near 
70  years  since  falls  into  two  pe¬ 
riods,  the  Staats-Zeitung  period 
when  their  father  was  alive  and 
that  newspaper  plus  such  ven¬ 
tures  as  the  International  Type¬ 
setting  Machine  Company  was 
enough,  and  the  post  World  War 
1  period  when  the  Bidder 
brothers  bought  English  -  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers  in  several 
parts  of  the  country. 

Third  Generation 

Now  the  third  generation  of 
Herman  Bidder’s  family — eight 
in  number — trained  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  on  family  newspapers 
and  elsewhere,  are  branching 
out  again  as  Ridson,  Incorpora¬ 
ted,  and  have  begun  with  the 
purchase  of  Radio  Station 
WDSM,  Duluth,  and  WEVE, 
Eveleth,  Minn. 

The  Staats-Zeitung,  already 
venerable  when  Herman,  Sr.,  ac¬ 
quired  it  in  1890,  was  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  family’s  interest 
in  journalism,  tided  the  family 
over  a  period  of  low  funds  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  composing  ma¬ 
chine  venture  and  schooled  the 
family  in  the  newspaper  tech¬ 
niques  and  principles  which  they 
applied  successfully  to  English- 
language  newspapers. 

“My  father  had  built  up  the 
New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  by 
intensive  support  of  the  things 
the  German-Americans  were  in¬ 
terested  in:  singing  societies, 
charities,”  explained  second- 
generation  Victor  Francis  Bid¬ 
der,  vicepresident  of  Bidder 
Publications,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  und 
Herold  and  publisher  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune  and 
Herald. 

The  same  emphasis  on  commu¬ 


nity  interests  made  the  Bidders' 
English  language  publishing  suc¬ 
cessful,  he  added,  and  then  em- 
phasiz^: 

“Our  papers  are  not  chain 
newspapers.  Each  belongs  to  its 
community. 

Local  Interest 

“We  don’t  regard  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  an  organ  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  opinion,  but  as  an 
organ  for  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  city  and  state  where  it 
is  published.” 

This  formula  paid  off  at  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y. )  Daily  Press 
in  which  the  Bidder  brothers 
bought  control  10  years  after 
Herman,  Sr.’s,  death.  In  their 
six  years  of  management,  1926 
to  1932,  circulation  increased 
from  14,000  to  50,000. 

In  national  policy  this  formula 
does  not  mean  that  the  Bidder 
Publications  in  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
and  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  but 
it  does  mean  that  local  problems 
will  be  viewed  from  a  local 
knowledge  and  interest,  Victor 
Bidder  noted. 

The  Bidder’s  attitude  towards 
each  newspaper  as  a  community 
enterprise  rather  than  a  link  in 
a  chain  has  the  further  result 
of  making  them  not  unwilling 
to  sell  as  well  as  to  buy. 

“We  ll  buy  any  newspaper  we 
can  buy  at  the  right  price  and 
bet  our  money  we  can  make  a 
profit,”  said  the  Staats-Zeitung 
publisher.  “We  are  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  business  and  if  some¬ 
body  offers  us  a  good  price  for 
a  newspaper  we  ll  sell  it.”  And 
he  didn’t  except  the  Staats-Zei¬ 
tung. 

“The  facts  are  that  we  would 
be  willing  to  sell  a  property  in 
which  we  have  lost  interest,” 
qualified  Joseph  E.  Bidder. 


The  Bidders  merged  the  Staats- 
Zeitung  with  the  Herold  in  1920. 
They  bought  a  5l‘.c  interest  in 
the  Daily  Press  in  1926  and  sold 
it  again  in  1932.  They  bought  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce  in  1926,  then 
purchased  the  Commercial  and 
merged  the  two.  Currently  Bid¬ 
der  Publications  owns  about 
75't  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  100' o  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung. 

Buy  St.  Paul  Papers 

In  1927  the  family  acquired 
about  55*^0  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  in  1929 
a  60%  interest  in  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  and  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  Aberdeen  American  and 
News.  In  1930  they  bought  into 
the  Seattle  Times.  About  this 
time  also  they  acquired  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News  (they  soon 
turned  it  into  the  twice  weekly 
Shopper  ) ,  and  branched  out  into 
radio  with  a  50%  interest  in  Sta¬ 
tion  WTCN,  St.  Paul.  Through 
the  Grand  Forks  and  Aberdeen 
shares  owned  by  the  family  they 
also  own  interests  in  those  news-* 
papers’  stations. 

In  1930  they  discontinued  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guard¬ 
ian,  which  they  owned  for  only 
a  short  time.  This  was  an  un¬ 
successful  venture.  The  Duluth 
newspapers  were  purchased  by 
Northwest  Publications  in  1936. 
A  half  interest  in  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H. )  Union  Leader 
bought  a  year  ago  has  since 
been  sold,  but  the  Bidders  still 
own  as  many  papers — they 
bought  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American. 

Current  Holdings 

Bidder  stock  as  well  as  news¬ 
papers  has  changed  hands  until 
at  the  present  time  Bidder  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  owns,  aside  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Staats-Zeitung:  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Northwest  Publications 
stock,  including  the  St.  Paul  and 
Duluth  newspapers  and  half  of 
the  stock  of  WTCN;  95%  of 
the  Aberdeen  American  and 
News,  80%  of  Odessa  American 
stock,  and  the  originally  pur¬ 
chased  stock  of  the  Grand 


Forks  newspaper  in  Minnesota. 

The  Seattle  Times  is  the  only 
newspaper  in  which  they  have 
a  large  investment  without  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  reason  for  t^t 
situation  lies  in  the  stock  dis¬ 
tribution.  Bidder  Publications 
owns  65 'c  of  Class  A  stock, 
about  13,000  of  the  20,000  shares 
outstanding,  and  just  under  hall 
of  the  Class  B  (voting)  stock, 
495  out  of  1,000  shares.  The  Bid¬ 
ders  elect  three  directors — cur¬ 
rently,  Joseph  E.  and  Bernard 
H.  Bidder  and  Harry  B.  Jones, 
their  Seattle  attorney. 

“The  Bidders  have  arrived  at  I 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the 
differences  with  the  other  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Seattle  Tima," 
declared  Joseph  and  Victor  Rii 
der  jointly.  “There  is  now  a 
smooth  working  arrangement 
with  complete  cooperation  on 
both  sides.  ’ 

Not  Just  Business 
To  Victor  Bidder’s  comment 
“Buying  and  selling  newspapers 
is  part  of  our  business,”  his 
brother  entered  a  strong  qualifi¬ 
cation  that  selling  newspapers  is 
not  in  the  same  classification  as 
selling  stocks  or  bonds  and  that 
the  Bidders  did  not  w'ant  to  sell 
if  they  could  operate  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

“Normally,”  he  said,  “we  only 
buy  when  we  think  we  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  operate.  We  sold  our 
stock  in  the  Manchester  paper 
because  we  didn’t  have  the  co¬ 
operation  w'e  wanted  of  our 
partner.” 

Significant  Philosophy  i 
He  pointed  out  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  Staats-Zeitung 
the  Bidders  did  not  own  all  of 
any  of  their  papers. 

“Our  philosophy  of  operation 
is  this.  When  we  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  we  realize  that  the  most 
important  consideration  is  the 
management.  When  we  have  se¬ 
lected  a  publisher  we  give  him 
a  stock  interest  in  the  paper. 
That’s  entirely  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  some  other  newspaper 
groups,”  he  added.  “That’s,  I 
think,  the  most  significant  part 
of  our  operation.” 

(Continued  on  Page  48) 


The  Bidders  en  masse  in  Duluth.  The  photographer  look  a  shot,  found  his  camera  was  broken,  retumjd 
to  the  office  for  another.  Said  H.  B.  Bidder,  Sr.:  "Ha  knew  the  Bidders  carried  quite  a  charge,  but  w 
didn't  realise  it  was  terriific  enough  to  break  his  camera."  The  picture  that  didn  t  break  the 
camera  shows,  back  row,  left  to  right:  Bobert  Bv  Joseph  Ew  Bemord  Sr™  Victor  F.,  Joseph  Bw 
Front  row:  Bernard  H.,  Jr.,  Herman  H.,  Bernard  J.,  Daniel,  and  Walter  T.  Bidder. 
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what’s  the  biggest  factor  in  community  progress? 


Community  progress  has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  public  service  rendered 
by  newspapers.  Newspaper  publishers  have  to  be  progressive  and  com¬ 
munity-conscious.  Advancement  of  community  outlook  and  public  enlight¬ 
enment  follow  your  leadership. 


What’s  the  biggest  new  factor  in  public  service? 


A  iB  OiilJ 

■  1  p 

Pioneer  in  FM,  General  Electric  not  only  built  the 
first  commercial  FM  receivers  but  has  already  ship¬ 
ped  over  175  FM  transmitters— the  leader  by  far 
General  Electric  is  ready  to  help  you  all  the  way 
—from  preliminary  planning  to  putting  your  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  air,  even  to  shaping  your  promotional 
program  for  the  new  station. 


LEADER  IN  RADIO,  TELEVISION  AND  ELECTRONICS 

GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


Your  General  Electric  broadcast  transmitter 
representative— located  in  principal  cities— is 
as  near  as  your  telephone;  call  him  for  special¬ 
ized  assistance  on  the  right  equipment  for  every 
station  need,  or  write  to:  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  Electronics  Park,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


ThU  low^oftt, 

d<p«fidobl*  3  kw  FM  * 
tron«mitt«r  is  on  •wHkif»din9  unit  In 
Ihn  cpmpIsM  llnp  from  250  wolfs  to 
50  kw«  AM  ond  FM. 
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Bidder  Family 

continued  jrom  page  46 

And  now  the  third  generation, 
Ridson,  Inc.,  have  gotten  started 
on  their  own.  Though  a  radio 
station  was  their  first  venture 
corporately,  their  backgrounds 
are  chiefly  on  newspapers;  Her¬ 
man  H.,  publisher  of  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers;  Bernard  H.  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Duluth  Her¬ 
ald  and  News-Tribune;  Joseph, 
in  Duluth;  and  Daniel,  in  Grand 
Forks — all  sons  of  Bernard  H.; 
Bernard  J.,  publisher  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Eric,  Journal  of 
Commerce  general  manager — 
sons  of  Joseph  E.;  Robert,  head 
of  WDSM  in  Duluth,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  T.,  chief  of  the  St.  Paul  pa¬ 
pers  Washington  bureau  and 
foreign  correspondent — sons  of 
Victor  F. 

The  other  four  newspapering 
Ridders  are  the  late  Henry  Rid- 
der,  brother  of  Herman  Sr.  and 
co-founder  with  him  of  the 
Catholic  News  in  1896;  his  son 
Charles,  publisher  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  News,  and  Thomas  and  Vic¬ 
tor  Lytle,  grandsons  and  execu¬ 
tives  on  that  newspaper,  which 
is  entirely  separate  from  the 
business  of  the  Herman  Ridder 
family. 

The  Ridders’  sense  of  the  com¬ 
munity  responsibility  of  each  of 
their  newspapers  shows  itself  in 
participation  by  the  family 
members  on  each  staff  “in  every 
public  activity,”  personally  as 
well  as  journalistically.  “Other¬ 
wise  the  newspaper  couldn't  rep¬ 
resent  the  town  or  the  people,” 


in  Victor  F.  Ridder's  opinion. 

All  11  descendants  of  Herman 
Ridder,  Sr.  have  a  voice  in  im¬ 
portant  decisions.  “We  just  get 
together  and  fight  it  out,”  Victor 
F.  commented,  but  noted  that  a 
meeting  of  minds  was  never 
difficult. 

As  newspapermen  the  Ridders 
go  back  about  85  years.  Her¬ 
man  Ridder  began  work,  not  on 
a  newspaper,  in  1863  at  the  age 
of  11.  He  founded  the  Catho- 
lisches  Volksblatt  in  1878  and 
the  Catholic  News  with  his 
brother  Henry  18  years  later. 
Already  owning  an  interest  in 
the  Staats-Zeitung,  he  increased 
his  holdings  in  1890,  becoming 
business  manager,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper,  and  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  25  years  with  the  problems 
of  German  -  American  immi¬ 
grants. 

The  coming  of  the  war  caused  a 
crisis  in  Ridder  affairs  because 
of  his  heavy  investment  in  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of 
the  International  Typesetting 
Machine  Co.  “Cash  payments 
for  the  machines  almost  ceased 
for  a  time,”  explained  Victor  F. 
Ridder,  “and  the  company  had 
to  go  into  the  hands  of  a  receiv¬ 
er.  As  my  father  had  backed 
this  company  very  heavily  this 
receivership  cost  him  his  whole 
investment  in  the  company  and 
the  reorganization  left  him  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag. 

"Herman  Ridder  died  in  1915. 
But  the  improved  pSsition  of 
the  New  Yorker  Staats-Zeitung 
from  1914  until  the  U.  S.  went 
into  the  war  enabled  us  to  han¬ 
dle  my  father’s  debts  and  by 


1925  they  were  all  paid  off.  The 
entry  of  the  U.  S.  into  the  war 
only  caused  us  trouble  in  the 
last  half  of  1918.  But  with  the 
end  of  the  war  came  the  end  of 
war  prejudice  and  war  hysteria 
which  was  natural  under  the 
conditions.” 

Bernard  H.  Ridder,  who  had 
started  newspaper  work  in  1907 
as  secretary  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung,  carried  on  as  president 
in  1915.  Joseph  E.  Ridder,  who 
had  been  an  organizer  of  the 
International  Typesetting  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.  and  in  charge  of  the 
designing  of  the  Intertype, 
worked  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
for  a  while  before  concentrating 
largely  on  the  family's  newspa¬ 
per  holdings.  Victor  F.  Ridder, 
first  of  the  three  brothers, 
started  newspaper  work  in  1905. 

All  three  joined  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  began  modestly  with 
the  merger  with  the  Herold  in 
1920  and  included  such  sizable 
deals  as  the  $5,000,000  purchase 
of  the  St.  Paul  newspapers. 

W.  G.  Keren  Elected 

St.  Louis — Walter  G.  Heren, 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri, 
was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis 
last  week.  Other  officers  are 
James  B.  Wilson,  vicepresident, 
D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  first 
vicepresident;  C.  L.  Thomas, 
general  manager,  Station  KXOK 
of  the  Star-Times,  second  vice- 
president;  Robert  Lee  Johnson, 
President,  Johnson,  Inc.,  print¬ 
ers,  third  vicepresident;  Leslie 
E.  Prichard.  Post-Dispatch,  sec¬ 
retary. 


Simpson  Named 
Editorial  Head 
Of  Boise  Papers 

Boise,  Ida. — Len  L.  Simpson, 
former  night  city  editor  of  th« 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman  and  the 
Idaho  Evening  Statesman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
James  L.  Brown,  general  man 
ager. 

Thomas  G.  Lanphier,  Jr, 
managing  editor  of  the  Idaho 
Daily  Statesman,  for  the  last 
two  years,  becomes  editor,  with 
a  new  managing  editor  to  be 
named  later.  Ben  Hershey  con 
tinues  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Idaho  Evening  States¬ 
man. 

Reader  Service  Aim 

Simpson,  who  grew  up  in  the 
Boise  valley,  attended  the  Col 
lege  of  Idaho  and  worked  for 
the  former  Boise  Capital  Neva 
and  Twin  Falls  News  prior  to 
the  war,  has  been  employed  for 
the  last  five  years  in  publicity 
work  for  motion  picture  pro 
ducers. 

In  announcing  Simpson’s  ap 
pointment.  Brown  cited  the 
Statesman’s  aim  of  expanded 
“reader  service”  and  said  "the 
critical  newsprint  situation  is 
relieved  in  a  minor  way  and 
all  additional  tonnage  will  be 
directed  toward  increasing  the 
reader  content  of  the  news¬ 
papers.” 


The  Origin  of  "Bridal” 


•  Take  the  society  page  of  any 
newspaper,  daily  or  weekly,  or 
any  woman’s  magazine,  and  you 
will  find  that  one  of  the  words 
most  frequently  used  is  “bridal.” 

^'Bride-ale'' 

Consult  any  dictionary  and  you 
will  learn,  if  you  do  not  already 
know,  that  the  word  “bridal”  was 
originally  “bride-ale.”  It  had  its 
origin  in  ancient  England  when 
ale  was  one  of  the  main  features  of 
almost  every  type  of  festival. 
Many  of  these  festivals  were  for 


fund-raising  purposes,  such  as 
tithe-ales,  give-ales  and  church- 
ales  to  facilitate  collection  of  par¬ 
ish  dues  and  funds  for  repairs. 

The  merriest  of  all  of  them  was, 
of  course,  the  bride-ale.  The  set¬ 
ting  was  always  just  as  festive  as 
possible,  with  presents  covering 
the  tables,  and  with  the  families 
and  friends  of  the  bridal  couple 
mingling  gaily  in  their  colorful 
holiday  dress  and  the  bride  her¬ 
self  looking  her  very  best  as  she 
poured  ale  for  the  guests. 


Our  modem  wedding  breakfasts 
and  the  custom  of  giving  wedding 
presents  are  said  to  have  origi¬ 
nated  with  bride-ales. 

Traditional  role 

Beer  and  ale  have  for  many  cen¬ 
turies  been  closely  associated  with 
pleasant  occasions  and  happy  sur¬ 
roundings. 

And  today,  as  in  the  distant 
past,  beer  and  ale  are  maintaining 
their  traditional  role  as  the  bever¬ 
ages  of  moderation,  sociability 
and  friendly  hospitality. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Boston  streets  aren’t  really  so  narrow;  they’re  just  fuller! 


We  admit  it;  it’s  gotten  so  bad  around 
here  that  pedestrians  have  to  walk  on 
the  sidewalks!  And,  thanks  to  The 
Boston  Globe,  it’s  getting  worse  every 
day  1 

It  seems  that  whenever  a  Bostonian 
gets  an  idea  he’d  like  to  buy  ...  or  sell 
.  .  .  a  car,  he  naturally  — and  rightly  — 
turns  to  The  Boston  Globe.  In  fact,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  of  1947,  The 
Boston  Globe  carried  nearly  double  the 
total  automotive  classified  linage  of  its 
nearest  Boston  competitor  {Boston 


Globe.,  417,933  lines;  paper  B,  221,674 
lines).  Number  of  individual  ads  car¬ 
ried  by  The  Globe  was  almost  double 
paper  B  and  was  more  than  the  com¬ 
bined  totals  of  papers  B,  C,  and  D! 

The  place  to  sell  an  automobile  in 
Boston  is  The  Globe!  And  The  Boston 
Globe  "pays  off”  for  any  advertiser 
with  something  to  sell  in  the  free-spend¬ 
ing  $2,000,000,000  Greater  Boston 
Market,  for  The  Boston  Globe  is 
Boston’s  best-read  newspaper  and 
Boston’s  best  buy! 


(Trust  us  to  come  out  of  a  traffic  jam  with  a  success  story!) 

The  Bostoo  Olobe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

NttioBal  ReprcAcaUtiTe* :  J.  B.  Woodward,  lac..  New  YoA,  Saa  Fraaciaco,  Lot  Aagelea  Oabora,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A  Co.,  Chicago,  DelsoM 
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CIRCULATION 

Circulators  Careful 
With  Paper  Supply 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CIRCULATION  managers  are 

keenly  aware  of  the  need  to 
help  their  publishers  show  a 
higher  revenue  from  the  limited 
supply  of  newsprint  available 
under  present  circumstances. 
The  temptation,  however,  is  to 
lunge  forward  and  build  circu¬ 
lation  at  the  expense  of  white 
paper. 

Some  idea  of  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  was  recently  presented  by 
Charles  Grayson,  Davenport 
(la.)  Democrat,  in  highlighting 
a  survey  he  had  made  among 
Central  States  circulators.  He 
found  that  it  was  difficult  to  get 
a  clear-cut  pattern  as  to  how 
best  to  conserve  the  limited  sup¬ 
ply  of  “white  gold,”  namely, 
newsprint. 

Starting  from  wartime  con¬ 
servation  practices,  designed  to 
eliminate  all  forms  of  waste, 
Grayson  sought  information 
from  his  fellow  Central  States 
circulators  as  to  what  they  were 
doing  now.  He  was  frank  to 
admit  that  the  best  he  could  do 
was  to  come  up  with  some  gen¬ 
eralities,  which  he  reported  as 
follows : 

"In  checking  with  a  number 
of  papers  in  Central  States  all 
have  shown  at  least  5%  gain  in 
circulation  since  1941 — one  as 
high  as  61%  and  the  average 
about  20%.  We  have  raised  cir¬ 
culation  prices  to  our  believed 
limits  with  no,  or  very  little, 
loss  in  circulation.  These  loses 
have  been  readily  regained  in  a 
short  period. 

“Normally  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  has  a  summer  slump, 
but  this  year  there  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  lost  except  in  college  cities. 
This  has  curtailed  the  planned 
fall  business  drives.  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  have  asked  their  circula¬ 
tion  departments  to  let  the  busi¬ 
ness  come,  but  not  to  make  too 
much  of  a  special  effort  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  new  business,  or  circu¬ 
lation  will  be  frozen,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  several  Central 
States  papers. 


“There  were  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  findings  from  the  sur¬ 
vey.  All  circulators  are  endea¬ 
voring  to  hold  and  give  their 
best  service  to  their  trade  terri¬ 
tory  business.  Some  have  cur¬ 
tailed  or  eliminated  the  far  out 
business  or  discontinued  street 
sales  in  order  to  take  care  of 
their  home  delivery  customers. 

"No  one  has  apparently  elimi¬ 
nated  editions,  and  only  three 
reported  the  rationing  of  adver¬ 
tising.  One  of  the  larger  papers 
eliminated  some  advertising  in 
their  ‘all  other  zone”  on  Sun¬ 
days,  saving  newsprint.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  true  with  Chicago 
papers,  but  impractical  for  a 
small  newspaper. 

“Years  ago  we  looked  to  con¬ 
tests  to  build  our  business,  but 
now  it  is  realized  that  constant 
planning  of  programs,  athletics 
and  close  supervision  of  carriers 
have  made  the  steady  gains 
rather  than  the  seasonal  con¬ 
tests.  Of  course,  a  shot  in  the 
arms  with  a  good  contest  is  al¬ 
ways  needed,  but  the  constant 
gain  from  boys  is  the  better 
business.” 

Hurricane  Delivery 

THE  recent  Florida  hurricane 

failed  to  stop  delivery  of  the 
Fort  Myers  Sews-Press,  which 
used  jeep-bus-boat-plane  service. 
Granting  that  other  papers  in 
the  Southeast  section  did  equal¬ 
ly  as  well  in  maintaining  serv¬ 
ice,  we  pass  along  excerpts  from 
a  letter  written  by  J.  D.  Hol¬ 
land.  circulation  manager  of  the 
News-Press,  telling  of  his  pa¬ 
per’s  experience: 

“Being  a  morning  paper  we 
usually  go  to  press  at  2  a.m.,  but 
due  to  a  power  failure  we  went 
to  press  at  noon  Thursday.  How¬ 
ever,  we  managed  to  get  all  of 
the  routes  delivered  by  8  p.m. 
by  recruiting  all  of  the  boats, 
jeeps  and  light  cub  planes  we 
could  muster.  We  served  two 
outlaying  sections  by  planes. 
They  were  cut  off  by  high  wa- 


CARRIER  RQILtEJAGS 


Your  Nowjpooorbo*  No»  Only  CotriM  Your  Popor- 


This  cartoon,  by  Bruce  RusselL 
Lob  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  Pul- 
litzer-prize  winner,  appeared  in 
the  Times  on  Newspaperboy  Day, 
stressing  the  responsibility  and 
training  that  newspaperboys  re¬ 
ceive  in  meeting  “Tomorrow's 
World." 

ters  but  by  wrapping  the  papers 
in  waxpaper  and  flying  at  tree 
top  heights  we  were  able  to 
drop  the  papers  one  by  one  in 
their  yards.  The  people  really 
appreciated  this  service  since 
the  lines  were  down  and  they 
had  no  outside  connections. 

“We  had  water  in  the  streets 
here  in  several  sections,  from 
one  to  three  feet  deep.  .  .  .” 

Sponsors  Youth  Center 
THROUGH  cooperation  of  the 

Indianapolis  (Ind. )  News  and 
local  businessmen,  a  youth  cen¬ 
ter  has  been  established  in  one 
of  the  paper’s  branch  offices. 
The  News  provides  light  and 
heat,  while  the  merchants  are 
helping  to  make  the  center  at¬ 
tractive  to  teen-agers. 

James  G.  Allio,  News  circu¬ 
lation  director,  explained  that 


since  the  teen-agers  couldn’t  find 
a  suitable  location  for  their 
neighborhood  center,  the  News 
offered  them  the  space,  since 
their  activities  took  place  at 
night  and  did  not  conflict  with 
newspaper  service. 

“Knowing  the  importance  of 
combating  juvenile  delinquency 
and  making  every  possible  fa¬ 
cility  available  for  youth,  we 
feel  that  this  program  will  have 
far-reaching  effect  in  our  city,” 
said  Allio.  “The  News  is  fur¬ 
nishing  free  of  charge  not  only 
the  space  but  we  have  gone  into 
an  extensive  redecorating  pro¬ 
gram,  including  fluorescent 
lighting.” 

Newspaperboy  Day 
JUDGING  from  the  flood  of  ma¬ 
terial  received,  Newspaperboy 
Day — 1947,  was  a  decided  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  boys  whose  momen¬ 
tary  aim  in  life  is  to  take  better 
aim  at  the  subscriber’s  front 
porch. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  de 
tailed  account  of  the  many  ac¬ 
tivities  staged  by  newspapers  in 
tribute  of  Newspaperboy  Day, 
but  the  pattern  followed  was,  in 
general,  much  the  same,  wi^ 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
ad  receiving  widespread  use. 
Many  papers  used  “Ding”  Dar¬ 
ling’s  cartoon,  and  as  many  more 
were  generous  with  space  de¬ 
voted  to  pictures,  feature  stories  f 
and  editorials  in  behalf  of  their 
carriers. 

SCMA  Meets  Dec.  4-6 
PLANS  are  well  under  way  for 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Circulation  Managers 
Association  to  be  held  at  the 
Ansley  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Dec.  4-6. 
President  Curtis  Delamar,  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times,  has  appoint¬ 
ed  Clark  Farber,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  program  chairman. 

Street  Sale  Facts 

WITH  a  large  bulk  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  street  sale  rather  than 
home  delivered,  the  Washington 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


WHAT  DID  HE  SAY? 


(with  apologies  to  Chester  Gould) 


If  you're  already  running  *‘Dick  this  comic  is  first  with  ADVER- 
Tracy."  you'll  know  the  mean-  TISERS,  too ! 
ing  of  Mumble's  words;  but  for  The  sensational  episode  now 

the  benefit  of  those  who  haven't  starting  has  surpri.ses  for  editors 
met  this  provoking  newcomer  and  readers  alike  ...  an  oppor- 
yet.wetranslate herewith: “Dick  tune  moment  to  introduce  your 
Tracy  is  first  with  readers"  ...  readers  to  the  most  celebrsleo 
which  in  any  newspaperman's  of  detective  strips.  Proofs  and 
language  means  the  paper  with  prices  on  request. 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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NO 

"SCREAMER" 

NEEDED 

M-e 


Johnson  Inks  ore  high  quality 
inks.^ 

But  what’s  startling  about  that?  They’ve  been  known 
as  such  for  143  years,  so  we  don’t  think  there’s  any 
call  for  an  exclamation  point. 


CHARLg 


lohn^on 


)MPANY 


GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 


10th  and  Lombard  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

BOSTON 

ST.  LOUIS 

CLEVELAND 

DETROIT 

BALTIMORE 

KANSAS  CITY 

PITTSBURGH 

ATLANTA 

DALLAS 
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'Million-Dollar' 
Staif  Produces 
Special  Edition 

Greenwich.  Conn. — The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Time  and  Life  maga¬ 
zines.  crack  rewrite  men  from 
the  New  York  World  Telegram. 
Associated  Press  foreign  desk 
byliners,  and  a  host  of  other 
journalistic  luminaries  all  buckl¬ 
ed  down  in  this  little  community 
last  week  to  produce  one  of  the 
most  talked-of  editions  of 
Greenwich  Time  that  ever  rolled 
off  the  presses  of  the  local  daily. 

Idea  behind  the  special  issue 
was  to  round  up  the  host  of 
resident  talent  in  journalistic 
fields  and  lump  them  together  to 
staff  a  one-shot  edition  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  local  Community  Chest 
campaign  to  raise  $260,000. 

Germ  of  the  project  flourushed 
in  the  brain  of  youthful  Time 
publisher  Jim  Linen,  who 
is  serving  this  year  as  the 
Chest’s  promotion  chairman  A 
conference  with  Greenwich 
Time  editor  Ted  Yudain  shaped 
the  idea  up  into  reality.  Yudain 
suggested  a  call  for  volunteers, 
men  who  bed  themselves  down 
in  Greenwich  and  spend  their 
hectic  days  in  New  York’s  thriv 
ing  newspaper,  magazine  and 
advertising  mills. 

Three  meetings  by  the  mid¬ 
night  lamps  were  all  it  took  to 
turn  out  the  editorial  side  of 
^e  edition.  Bernie  Yudain. 
Ted’s  brother  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  sized  the  bigwigs  up  for 
their  assignments,  and  doled  out 
to  each  of  the  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  a  job  for  one  or  more  of  the 
10  agencies  that  make  up  Green 
which’s  Community  Chest. 

In  addition,  several  of  the 
scribes  were  asked  to  write 
special  columns  for  the  editorial 
page. 

A  crew  of  admen  from  Life, 
the  New  York  Sun,  NBC,  and 
several  advertising  agencies  de¬ 
scended  on  the  merchants  of  the 
town  simultaneously,  and.  along 
with  the  Greenwich  Time  de¬ 
partment.  came  up  with  such  a 
harvest  of  ads  that  the  city  side 
was  almost  forced  out  of  the 
paper.  A  compromise  measure, 
though,  saw  two  pages  added  to 
the  original  12. 

Byliners  whose  names  caught 
the  eye  of  Greenwich  citizenry 
on  Saturda.v  morning,  Oct.  11. 
when  13.000  copies  of  the  issue 
were  delivered  around  town 
were  Linen;  Andrew  Heiskell. 
publisher  of  Life;  Ed  Easton, 
picture  editor  of  the  World- 
Telegram,  and  Ted  and  Bernie 
Yudain. 

_  Bill  Ryan,  of  AP’s  cable  desk 
in  New  York,  wrote  one  of  the 
lead  stories  and  handed  in  a 
hilarious  column.  George  Trow, 
World-Telegram  rewrite  mani 
gave  of  his  part-time  all. 

Life  staffer  Bob  Wallace:  Al¬ 
len  Ward  of  Westchester  Publi¬ 
cations;  and  Sylvia  Yudain  (an¬ 
other  of  the  clan ) ,  were  also  in 
on  the  project. 

Greenwich  Time  staffers  who 
did  their  part  in  the  edition 
were:  Charles  A.  Pirro,  Jr.,  John 
Winant,  Carol  Jackson,  Beyard 
Webster,  Bill  Fink,  Kenneth 
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Strictly  Local 
Coverage 

Howie  Dean,  suburban  editor 
of  the  Holyoke  ( Mass. )  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  was  sitting  in 
the  office  the  other  afternoon, 
chatting  about  the  next  day’s 
assignments. 

Sirens  sounded  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Nobody  paid  much  atten¬ 
tion.  except  the  police  reporter 
who  began  a  leisurely  call  to 
headquarters  to  check.  Then 
the  sirens  drew  near  and  stopped 
outside  the  newspaper  office. 

Howie  Dean  was  the  first  of 
the  staff  to  reach  the  curb. 

"Can  I  move  my  car  out  of  the 
way  for  you.’’  he  asked  one  of 
the  firemen. 

The  fireman  only  pointed,  for 
it  was  Dean’s  car  that  was  blaz 
ing  merrily,  only  35  feet  away 
from  the  office. 


Grube.  and  Circulation  Manager 
John  V.  Connor. 

James  Turrentine,  Pitney- 
Bowes  Co.  publicist,  also  work¬ 
ed  on  the  city  side. 

On  the  advertising  side,  all 
working  like  beavers,  were: 
Greenwich  Time  Business  Man¬ 
ager  Neal  W.  Phillips;  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  Jerry  Morrissey: 
William  Carr,  Time  magazine; 
Don  Muldoon,  Life;  John  Car- 
rott.  the  New  York  Sun;  James 
Gillis.  National  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Harry  Stevens,  Life;  John 
Sterling,  jr.,  of  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.,  and  the  following  battery 
from  Kenyon  and  Eckhardt: 
Donald  Kenyon.  Malcolm  Smith, 
William  Wright,  Calhoun  Ster¬ 
ling  and  Joseph  Davis.  Green¬ 
wich  'Time  admen  Herman 
Faiola,  Gordon  Feeley,  Edward 
Woloszyn  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Dowd  also  toured  the  town  in 
search  of  ads. 

Commented  Editor  Yudain — 
“A  million  dollar  staff.  Boy,  it 
was  wonderful.” 

■ 

Charles  M.  Palmer 
Observes  91st  Birthday 

Charles  M.  Palmer,  president 
and  owner  of  the  St.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  News-Press  and  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  living  member  of 
the  Associated  Press,  observed 
his  91st  birthday  last  week  at 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y..  at  a  recep¬ 
tion  attended  by  more  than  400 
persons. 

Mr.  Palmer  pioneered  as  a 
newspaper  broker  and  during 
his  career  has  had  a  part  in  the 
operation  of  more  than  50  news¬ 
papers. 

Still  in  comparatively  good 
health,  he  took  time  out  to  com¬ 
ment  on  modern  newspapers  as 
compared  with  those  with  which 
he  was  first  connected.  The  out¬ 
standing  trend,  he  observed,  has 
been  the  increased  use  of  feature 
material. 

■ 

Ups  H-D  Rate 

The  Chicago  Herald- American 
has  increased  its  home  delivery 
price  from  25  to  30  cents  a  week, 
Monday  through  Saturday.  In 
suburbs  and  country  where  the 
rate  has  been  30  cents  the  price 
remains  the  same. 


Circulation 

continued  from  page  50 


( D.  C. )  Daily  News  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  recently  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  readers  this  street  sale 
reached. 

The  survey  findings  are  re¬ 
ported  in  a  presentation  just  is¬ 
sued.  "An  Evening  Newspaper 
Looks  at  Its  Street  Sales."  The 
presentation  is  fast-moving,  and 
does  a  good  job  of  telling  its 
story  simply. 

To  support  it,  all  the  survey 
material  is  included  as  it  was 
delivered  by  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Henry  J.  Kauf¬ 
man  Advertising  Agency,  which 
did  the  job  for  the  News.  This 
kind  of  inquiry,  to  inform  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  kind  of  market 
a  newspaper  delivers  to  them,  is 
just  what  media  people  want. 
There  should  be  a  lot  more  of 
them. 

Named  by  Foundation 
LOS  ANGELES  —  Three  new 

chairmanships  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaperboy  Foundation 
have  been  announced  by  Ray 
Marx,  president,  as  follows:  Har¬ 
ry  Bostwick,  business  manager. 
Redding  (Cal.)  Record  Search¬ 
light,  summer  camp  committee; 
Arthur  Culver,  general  manager. 
Riverside  (Cal.)  Press  Enter¬ 
prise,  magazine  committee;  and 
Marion  S.  Walker,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Ventura  (Cal.)  Star  Free- 
Press,  Newspaperboy  Day  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mailers'  Officers 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.— Maxie 

H.  Thompson,  mailing  fore¬ 
man,  Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  and  president  of  the 
Southeastern  Mailers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  announced  appointment 
of  the  following  mailing  depart¬ 
ment  executives  to  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  board  of  directors:  L. 
E.  Beal,  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal; 
Harry  E.  Simonin,  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  News  and  Courier;  T.  A. 
Luther,  Asheville  (N.  C. )  Citi¬ 
zen-Times;  Eugene  Self,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel;  H.  P.  Woody,  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  Observer,  and  James 
Arnold,  Southern  Farmer,  Inc., 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Newspaper  Zones 
NEWSPAPER  members  of  the 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation, 


seeking  answers  to  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  definitions  of  ABC  Ci^ 
and  Retail  Trading  Zones  and 
what  procedure  to  be  used  in 
establishing  them,  can  obtain 
such  information  in  a  special  re¬ 
port  prepared  by  the  Bureau. 

■ 

Schooling  Seen 
As  Corrective  oi 
'Smart-Alecs' 

Kent,  O. — Schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  can  do  a  great  deal  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  present  bad  trend 
toward  “smart-alec"  reporting 
prevalent  among  many  news¬ 
papermen  today. 

So  declared  veteran  newsman 
Walter  Morrow,  former  Scripps 
Howard  regional  editor,  in  a 
National  Newspaper  Week  ad¬ 
dress  at  Kent  State  University, 
Morrow,  now  president  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  was 
the  first  speaker  on  the  Kent 
schools  of  journalism’s  annual 
lecture  series. 

Put  on  Spot 

“Smart-alec  reporters.”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  are  those  w'ho  come 
into  a  press  conference  not  to 
find  out  what  a  person  has  to 
say  but  to  put  him  on  the  spot 
They  try  to  get  the  person  being 
interviewed  to  say  what  they 
want — to  confuse  and  trick  him 
— to  play  up  a  statement  out  of 
the  context  of  his  speech. 

Schools  can  teach  future 
newspapermen  that  the  correct 
way  to  interview  a  person  is  to 
let  him  say  what  he  believes, 
the  speaker  declared. 

The  average  man,  he  added, 
is  not  skillful  in  phrasing  his 
remarks,  so  the  reporter  should 
be  considerate  and  not  confus¬ 
ing. 

■ 

Library  Bequest 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Portland  will  acquire 
the  large  personal  library  of 
Henry  E.  Reed,  ex-newspaper¬ 
man  who  died  here  Sept.  22. 

Mr.  Reed.  81  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  one  of  a  group  of 
boys  who  were  the  first  to  sell 
the  old  Evening  Telegram  on 
t  the  first  day  it  appeared  in  1887. 
About  10  years  later  he  began 
his  professional  career  on  the 
old  Daily  News. 


MOVING? 

l^HEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
^  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  ond 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  yotir  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
Chanse  from: 


Strret 
aty. . 
To: 


City. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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RCA  LABORATORIES -your"magi€  carpet" 

ta  newtf  vranders  of  radio  and  toiewsion 


More  and  more  people  will  go  sight¬ 
seeing  by  television  as  the  number 
of  stations  and  home  receivers  in¬ 
creases.  Eventuallv,  television  net¬ 
works  will  serve  homes  from  coast 
to  coast . . .  bringing  you  the  news  as 
it  happens . . .  sports  events . . .  drama 
. . .  vaudeville. 

Many  of  the  advances  which  have 
made  possible  these  extended  serv¬ 
ices  of  radio-electronics,  in  sound 
and  sight,  originated  in  research 
conducted  by  RCA  Laboratories. 


Recent  RCA  “firsts”  include:  ultra¬ 
sensitive  television  cameras  that  give 
startling  clarity  to  all-electronic  tele¬ 
vision  .  .  .  tiny  tubes  for  compact, 
lightweight  portable  radios  .  .  .“pic¬ 
ture  tube”  screens  for  brilliant  tele¬ 
vision  reception. 

In  other  fields  of  radio-electronics, 
RCA  has  pioneered  major  achieve¬ 
ments— including  the  electron  micro¬ 
scope.  Research  by  RCA  Labora¬ 
tories  goes  into  every  product  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  RCA  or  RCA  Victor. 


RCA  Laboratories  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
one  of  the  world’s  centers  of  radio  and 
electronic  research.  •  When  in  New  York 
City,  see  the  radio-electronic  wonders  on 
display  at  RCA  EXHIBITION  HALL, 
36  West  49th  Street.  Free  admission. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Radio 
City,  New  York  20. 


RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMERICA 
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Schools  Adopt 
Dallas  News 
Study  Text 

Dallas,  Tex. — Seventy  thou¬ 
sand  public  school  students  in 
the  city  of  Dallas  and  adjacent 
towns  have  a  new  text,  courtesy 
of  the  Dallas  News. 

Children  now  in  the  first 
grade  will  live  the  rest  of  their 
school  years  with  this  News- 
issued  study  material,  called 
"The  Center  of  Our  World — 
Dallas  County.”  It’s  designed  for 
use  from  primary  classrooms 
through  the  last  year  of  high 
school. 

A  highly  effective  promotion 
for  the  News,  it  has  been  ac¬ 
cept^  by  the  educational  au¬ 
thorities  of  Dallas  and  some  30 
other  school  units  in  the  county. 

Teachers*  Aids 

Accompanying  the  "Center  of 
Our  World”  folder  is  a  manual 
for  teachers,  prepared  by  the 
regular  nine-teacher  committee 
which  worked  out  the  curricu¬ 
lum  for  Dallas  schools.  This 
group  met  every  afternoon  for 
a  week  at  the  News  building 
and  was  paid  by  the  News  to 
develop  the  manual,  outlining 
in  detail  how  the  text  could  be 
applied  in  classroom  work  for 
different  grades.  It  is  now  a 
prescribed  study. 

A  Dallas  schoolteacher,  David 
S.  Switzer,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  wrote  the  text.  It  was  his 
own  idea — there  was  no  single 
reference  text  available  with 
data  on  Dallas — and  the  News 
paid  him  to  do  the  job. 

Full  of  maps,  the  folder  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  Dallas 
County's  transportation,  polit¬ 
ical  divisions,  schools,  parks, 
soils  and  other  geographical  and 
economic  factors. 

A  boxed  message  from  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  president  of  the 
News,  is  the  sole  reference  to 
the  News  in  the  folder,  apart 
from  the  credit  line  on  the 
cover.  But  elsewhere  there  is  a 
special  discussion  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  "textbooks  of  progress”. 

The  News  received  numerous 
unsolicited  letters  of  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  folder  from  teachers 
and  school  superintendents  in 
various  county  school  districts. 

Circulation  men  who  distrib¬ 
uted  bundles  of  the  text  in  out¬ 
lying  areas  directly  to  the 
schools  found  it  increased  their 
individual  popularity. 

Other  recent  News  education¬ 
al  pamphlets  include  "Operation 
Dallas.”  a  reprint  of  articles, 
"We  Rule  Ourselves,”  also  by 
Switzer,  and  “D  a  1 1  a  s— Today 
and  Tomorrow,”  an  exposition 
of  the  Dallas  master  plan.  A 
color  film  about  the  News, 
"Textbook  of  Democracy,”  is 
shown  in  schools  throughout 
Texas. 

■ 

Liebert  in  U.  S.  Post 

Washington  —  Herman  Ward- 
well  Liebert,  for  eight  years  an 
editorial  consultant  with  the 
Paul  Block  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Aid  as  assistant 
secretary,  and  secretary  of  the 
LaFollette  Drafting  Committee. 


Memorial  F und 
Honors  Reporter 

Storrs,  Conn. — A  fund  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Army 
Captain  Harold  R.  Freckleton, 
Hartford  Courant  reporter  and 
first  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut  to  die  in  World 
War  II,  has  been  established 
here. 

The  form  of  the  memorial  has 
not  been  decided.  Freckleton 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in 
the  Sea  of  Newfoundland  Oct. 
3,  1942. 

Catton  Named 
Press  Chief  for 
Food  Drive 

Washington — After  an  open¬ 
ing  encounter  with  the  press 
which  even  he  admitted  was 
"bad,”  Charles  Luckman,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Citizens  Food  Com¬ 
mittee  has  appointed  Bruce  Cat- 
ton  chief  of  his  information  divi¬ 
sion,  thereby  bringing  into  his 
office  a  man  of  broad  experience 
in  newspaper  work  and  govern¬ 
ment  public  relations. 

Catton  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  since  1920,  when  he 
began  with  the  Cleveland  News. 
Later  associations  were  with  the 
Boston  American,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  NEA,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  —  general 
reporting,  features,  editing  the 
Sunday  page,  book  reviews,  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  In  1939  and  1940 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  NEA 
Washington  office  writing  a 
daily  column.  He  entered  gov¬ 
ernment  service  in  1941  with 
the  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment,  handling  publicity  for 
Donald  A.  Nelson,  and  in  1943 
he  headed  the  information  staff 
of  WPB. 

In  1945  he  became  director  of 
information  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  under  Henry  A. 
Wallace,  and  since  January  has 
been  writing  a  book  “about  how 
me  and  Nelson  won  the  war,” 
seriously  titled  "Retreat  from 
Democracy.” 

■ 

Oregon  Ad  Managers 
To  Have  Fall  Meeting 

Portland,  Ore. — The  annual 
fall  meeting  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Admanagers  will  take  place  at 
the  Multnomah  Hotel,  Oct.  24 
and  25,  according  to  announce¬ 
ment  by  President  Deb  Addison. 

The  first  day  will  be  devoted 
to  a  preview  of  the  Oregon  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club’s  Advertising 
Clinic  which  will  be  held  in  the 
larger  Oregon  cities  during  the 
next  12  months.  This  is  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  House, 
of  the  House  and  Leland  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

These  one-day  clinics  are  be¬ 
ing  designed  to  help  show  local 
advertisers,  especially  retailers, 
how  to  use  advertising  more  ef¬ 
fectively.  Discussions  will  in¬ 
clude  retail  merchandising,  copy 
writing,  layout,  production  and 
typography,  media  and  public 
relations. 


Ad  Council 
Starts  Rolling 
On  Food  Crisis 


©liituarp 


^  „  1  jem  ,  .  J.  VANCE  THOMPSON,  59, » 

On  rood  Onsis  publisher  of  the  Carlisle  (h) 

Sentinel,  Oct.  6,  at  his  Cailiilj 
At  the  request  of  President  home  after  a  year's  illness.  Ht 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  Charles  and  his  surviving  brother,  Aius 
Luckman,  chairman  of  the  Citi-  D.,  took  over  publication  of  tic 
zens  Food  Committee,  the  Ad-  Sentinel  in  1922  at  the  death  if 
vertising  Council  has  agreed  to  their  father,  David  R.  TnoMPsa. 
conduct  a  nation-wide  adver-  who  had  been  editor  of  tie 
tising  information  program  in  paper  for  many  years, 
support  of  the  food  conservation  Frank  L.  Kent,  56,  managiu 
drive.  editor  of  the  Hudson  (N.  Y,i 

The  (Council  and  its  officials  oaUy  star,  recently,  in  Hudjoi 
and  constituents  have  been  in  city  Hospital  after  a  long  illn*£ 
close  touch  with  the  food  pro-  Active  in  politics,  Mr.  Kec 
gram  since  the  appointment  of  formerly  served  as  police  com 
Mir.  Luckman  and  this  week  missioner  of  Hudson. 

Charles  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  clwi^  Miles  D.  Stettenbenz,  59,  net; 
man  of  the  Council,  predicted  nf  cvia  RifAT/ri/i  cm  v’ 

that  all  available  m4dia  would  ^^'^or  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y 


SorTofthe^caCllin""  newspa^ierman.  OcTj.  aX 

S.  Repplier,*president  of 

?res?dTt^*’cUize'i!i^®'Fb!d°Com  l^SO^nd  started  his  careefwiS 

^^F6SiC16rit  5  dvlZCUS  Food  COITl”  OivAaIav  tJa 

mittee  and  Don  Belding,  chair- 

man  of  the  board,  Foote,  Cone  ^ ‘bocicer  “^Prcss^  as^'city 
&  Belding,  and  a  member  of  the 

Advertising  Council’s  board,  ^  f  tf 

will  be  chief  of  the  Food  Com-  w  u 

mittee’s  information  program. 

Six  advertising  agencies  are 

already  at  work  designing  the  in  ^ 

advertisements.  The  creative  the  News  in  1936. 

agencies  donating  their  time  and  Albert  Couben,  44,  employeii 
talent  are:  Federal  Advertising:  the  art  department  of  the  Phili 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding:  J.  Wal-  delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  fori: 
ter  Thompson  Co.:  Ruthrauff  &  years.  Sept.  30,  after  a  brief  t 
Ryan:  Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Col-  ness. 

well  &  Bayles:  Young  &  Rubi-  Samuel  Hoffenstein,  whose 
cam,  Inc.  first  book  in  17  years  was  puh 

George  P.  Ludlam.  vicepresi-  iLshed  Oct.  5,  in  his  hoioe 
dent  of  the  Council  and  Henry  in  California.  One  of  Ama 
C.  Wehde,  director  of  graphics,  ica’s  best-k  n  o  w  n  poets,  ac- 
have  been  assigned  as  staff  ex-  claimed  by  the  critics  as  a  top- 
ecutives  on  the  campaign.  flight  composer  of  sophisticated 
■  verse,  Hoffenstein  began  his  a- 

Dejemett  Heads 

10th  District  AFA  Frank  Weir,  47,  sports  editor 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Ira  E.  of  the  Springfield  Illinois  Stott 
DeJernett  of  Dallas,  has  been  Register  since  1929,  Oct.  4.  Be- 
installed  as  new  governor  of  the  fore  coming  to  the  Register 
five-state  Tenth  Weir  had  been  employ^  on 


District,  Adver- 
tising  Federa-  •V^ 

tion  of  America. 

He  has  announc¬ 
ed  a  program 
for  unified  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  re¬ 
gion’s  15  AFA 
local  clubs  as  a 
predicate  for 
stepping  up  the 
performance  of 
a  d  vertising  to 

meet  “an  en-  Delernett 
larged  responsi-  ^ejernett 

bility  in  the  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  buyer’s  market.” 

DeJernett,  president  of  the 
Ira  E.  DeJernett  Advertising 
Agency,  was  moved  up  from 
first  lieutenant  governor  at  the 
concluding  session  here  of  the 
two-day  annual  convention  at 
the  Plaza  Hotel.  Ife  succeeds 
Richard  Hale,  Shreveport,  La., 
advertising  director  of  the 
Shreveport  Times.  Other  offic¬ 
ers  named  are:  First  lieutenant 
governor,  Rex  Preis,  assistant 
manager.  Radio  Station  KTSA, 
San  Antonio;  second  lieutenant 
governor,  E.  Julian  Herndon, 
Little  Rock,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Arkansas  Democrat;  and 
manager,  Alfonso  Johnson,  Dal¬ 
las. 


Weir  had  been  employed  on 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Review  sait 
newspaper  in  Marion,  Ohio. 

George  E.  Flynn,  43,  assistanl 
circulation  manager  of  the  Netc 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayuru. 
Sept.  29. 

Peter  V.  Ross,  77,  former  edi 
tor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Journal,  Sentinel  and  Herald,  ii 
Los  Angeles,  recently. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  this  field 
and  now  serve  News¬ 
papers  and  Broadcasters 
nationwide.  Write  us  for 
full  details  and  quotations 
— or  have  your  Broker  do 
so. 

Employers  Reinsuranci 
Corporation 

lasHranca  Exchaag* 
Koasos  City,  MinoaH 
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Two  Cents  en  the  Dollar  .  .  . 

was  the  aircraft  industry’s  average 
rate  of  profit  from  1942  to  1945.  It 
was  the  lowest  profit  rate  of  any  war 
producer  in  W’orld  War  II. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Pilot’s  Third  Arm  ...  The  revo¬ 
lutionary  new  Martin  automatic 
feathering  system,  developed  for  the 
Martin  2-0-2  and  3-0-3,  assures  top 
performance  during  complete  or  par¬ 
tial  engine  failure  on  take-off.  The 
system,  in  effect,  automatically 
feathers  the  windmilling  propeller 
when  its  drag  exceeds  its  thrust.  The 
added  safety  factor  of  this  feature 
allows  the  Martin  2-0-2  an  increased 
maximum  payload. 


Now  In  Service  on  Northwest  Airlines  . . .  First  airliner  ever  to  complete 
the  CAA’s  exhaustive,  17,000-mile  accelerated  service  test,  the  new  280  m.p.h. 
Martin  2-0-2  is  now  in  actual  airline  service.  Deliveries  to  leading  North 
and  South  American  airlines  are  now  being  made.  This  modern  Martin  trans¬ 
port  brings  to  air  travelers  everpvhere  new  concepts  in  speed,  comfort  and 
dependability.  It  is  the  first  airliner  to  be  certified  under  the  new,  stringent 
CAA  regulations  which  assure  increased  safety  and  dependability  in  airliners. 


Nothing  to  It  .  .  .  Since  Lindbergh 
made  his  sensational  flight  20  years 
ago,  the  Atlantic  has  been  flown  ap¬ 
proximately  91,000  times.  Although 
delivery  of  military  aircraft  to  the 
Allies  accounts  for  most  of  the  cross¬ 
ings,  it’s  the  150  transatlantic 
flights  scheduled  each  week  by  com¬ 
mercial  airlines  that  have  made  the 
trip  routine. 


Civil  Aircraft  Exceed  8 1 ,000  ... 

Total  registered  civil  aircraft  in  the 
U.  S.  and  territories  now  number 
81,002,  highest  in  history.  Leading 
the  list  is  California  with  8,456 
private  planes;  second,  Texas  with 
7,789;  and  third,  Ohio  with  4,448.. 


Rough  ’n  Rugged  .  .  .  Navy’s 
newest  and  most  powerful  single  seat 
dive-torpedo  bomber  is  the  AM-1 
Mauler.  Largest  and  heaviest  plane 
ever  built  for  carrier  operation,  the 
Mauler  carries  2,000- pound  bomb- 
load,  four  20-millimeter  cannon,  at 
speeds  well  over  350  m.p.h. 


Built  in  Record  Time  .  .  .  Using 
newly  developed  construction  tech¬ 
niques,  Martin  built  and  flew  the 
XB-48  in  the  record  time  of  13 
months  after  first  drawings.  Time 
usually  required  to  bring  a  newly 
designed  plane  to  combat  testing  is 
5  to  7  years.  Six  jet  XB-48  is  the 
largest  conventional  multi-jet  plane 
yet  constructed . . .  pioneers  a  bicycle 
type  landing  gear  aeveloped  by  Mar¬ 
tin  for  extremely  high  speed  aircraft. 


Super  Scooper  .  .  .  First  news¬ 
paper  to  offer  readers  news  from  a 
helicopter  point  of  view  is  the  (Port¬ 
land)  Oregon  Journal.  Conveniently 
housed  on  the  roof  of  the  new 
Journal  building,  the  helicopter, 

fjiloted  by  a  Journal  reporter,  makes 
or  fast,  efficient,  above-the-spot 
news  coverage.  The  "crew”  includes 
a  photographer  to  bring  back  bird’s- 
eye  views  of  the  news. 


Butldtri  'Dtptndmbtt 
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CRYSTALS  THAT  GROW  FROM  A  SEED  .  .  .  The  lante  crystal  is  an  EDT  (EtlivUm 
Diamiue  Tartrate)  Crystal.  It  is  started  from  seed  (a  piei-e  of  the  mother  crjstall  f 
and  revolved  continuously  in  a  solution.  In  tliree  months  it  ^rows  to  the  siit  I 
shown.  .  .  .  Thousands  of  small  plates,  cut  from  the  large  crystals,  are  used  |g 
filters  in  Long  Distance  circuits.  By  sorting  out  each  telephone  conversation,  thtj 
enable  tso  conversations  to  go  over  one  coiixial  circuit  at  one  time. 

Crystals  for 
Conversations 

Laboratories  foresaw  a  shortage 


City  Fathers 
Stirred  to  Action 
By  'Peoria  Pete' 

Peoria,  Ill. — The  Peoria  Jour¬ 
nal  last  week  paid  special  trib¬ 
ute  to  "Peoria  Pete,”  its  nimble- 
witted,  sharp-tongued  sage  of 
the  editorial  page,  whose 
printed  remarks  brought  city 
council  action  on  two  civic  proj¬ 
ects. 

Pete's  daily  remarks  are  writ¬ 
ten  following  conferences  among, 
Journal  Publisher  Carl  P.  Slane, 
Associate  Editor  George  Magen- 
heimer.  Managing  Editor  Arnold 
Burnett,  and  other  editors  and 
interested  parties.  Identity  of 
Pete’s  mentor,  however,  is  veiled 
in  anonymity. 

Story  of  Pete’s  prowess  was 
printed  on  the  Journal’s  local 
page  Oct.  I,  under  a  two-col¬ 
umn,  18-point  Roman  headline, 
‘‘Peoria  Pete’s  Pondering  Brings 
Council  Action  on  Two  Proj¬ 
ects.” 

First  Ward  Alderman  Ralph 
Van  Norman  recommended  “Pe¬ 
oria  Pete”  as  good  reading  to 
his  fellow  aldermen,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  reported.  He  added  that  he 
agreed  heartily  with  Pete’s  ob¬ 
servation  that  street  lights  in 
the  city  are  dirty  with  a  sum¬ 
mer’s  gather  of  dirt  and  bugs. 

Another  of  Pete’s  jibes,  di¬ 
rected  at  the  shortage  of  park¬ 
ing  meters  in  downtown  Pe¬ 
oria,  scored  another  victory 
when  the  council  voted  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  entire  situation. 

Pete  was  dead  right  about  it, 
Alderman  Charles  Adams  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  council  meeting. 

■ 

Management,  Union 
Laud  Dailies'  Coverage 

Aliquippa,  Pa. — The  Beaver 
Valley  Times  and  Aliquippa 
Evening  Times,  dailies  owned 
and  published  by'S.  W.  Calkins, 
publisher  of  the  Uniontown 
(Pa.)  Herald  and  Standard,  are 
building  their  reputation  in 
Labor-Management  groups  in 
this  busy  industrial  district. 

Indicative  of  this  are  letters 
to  the  editors  of  the  newspapers, 
written  by  the  principals  in  a 
long,  bitter  labor-management 
dispute  between  the  United 
Steelworkers  (CIO)  and  the 
Colonial  Division  at  Monaca, 
Pa..  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel  Co. 

Both  Bert  Hough,  director  of 
CIO  District  20,  and  Roy  C. 
McKenna,  president  of  Vanadi¬ 
um  Alloys,  credited  the  paper 
publicity  with  fairness,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  thoroughness  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  lOI-day  strike. 

Both  paid  high  tribute  to 
Donald  P.  Keith,  an  editorial 
staff  representative  of  the  two 
dailies  for  his  work  in  reporting 
the  issues  involved.  Hough,  in 
his  letter,  credited  the  staffman 
for  ‘‘interest  in  the  dispute  .  .  . 
in  keeping  with  the  finest  tra¬ 
ditions  of  reporting,”  and  ‘‘on 
the  scene  coverage  ...  of  im¬ 
partial  thoroughness.” 

‘The  two  newspapers,  proud 
of  the  accomplishment,  pub¬ 
lished  the  two  written  tributes 
to  objectivity  and  public  ser¬ 
vice  in  ‘‘Our  Readers  Write” 
columns. 


No  Ad  Stoppage 

Washington  —  The  60-day 
suspension  in  liquor  distilling 
will  not  aiiect  the  industry's 
advertising  program,  in  the 
opinion  oi  Howard  Jones,  di¬ 
rector  oi  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Institute.  He  explained  that 
advertising  is  essential  to  keep 
brand  names  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  flow  from  warehouses. 

Coast  Admen 
Told  to  Push 
Local  Tie-ins 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — National 
advertising  campaigns  in  maga¬ 
zines  fall  flat  on  their  faces  un¬ 
less  backed  up  with  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  in  local  newspapers 
where  the  product  is  distributed, 
declared  Tyler  MacDonald  of 
Hixson-O’Donnell  Advertising 
Agency  before  the  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers  A^n.,  here  Oct.  10. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
local  newspaper  to  sell  tie-in 
advertising  to  local  dealers, 
MacDonald  maintained,  both  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  sold  more  easily 
and  because  such  advertising  is 
most  effective  for  the  local  mer¬ 
chant.  By  using  mats  prepared 
by  the  advertiser  for  tie-in  ads, 
small  merchants  get  the  benefits! 
of  art  work  and  copy  worth 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  with-j 
out  charge  to  them  other  than  i 
the  cost  of  local  newspaper 
space,  he  pointed  out.  ! 

Elliott  Hensel,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executive,  suggested 
that  when  dealers  request  tie-in ' 
mats,  the  national  advertiser 
send  the  mats  direct  to  the  local , 
newspapers  which  can  then 
more  effectively  follow  through' 
and  sell  the  tie-in  ads.  ! 

It  was  also  suggested  that  na- ! 
tional  advertisers  send  proof  | 
sheets  of  tie-in  material  to  thei 
local  newspapers  to  keep  them! 
abreast  of  the  campaigns;  and  it; 
was  proposed  that  advertising 
agencies  make  a  point  of  in- ' 
forming  dealers  of  cooperative! 
policies  concerning  advertising 
allowances. 

■ 

Benton  Returns 
To  Britannica 

Chicago — William  Benton  has 
returned  to  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  as  chairman  of  the 
corporation’s  board  of  directors. 
The  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs  also 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Encyclopedia  Britan¬ 
nica  Films.  Inc. 

When  asked  about  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State  Department. 
Benton  stated  that  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  an  office  in  the 
department  and  will  serve  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization.  Benton  re¬ 
signed  from  his  State  Depart¬ 
ment  assistant  secretaryship  on 
Oct.  1. 


Many  more  Long  Distance  tele¬ 
phone  coaxial  circuits,  in  urgent 
demand,  can  be  built  next  year 
because  of  Bell  Laboratories  re¬ 
search  and  development  on  syn¬ 
thetic  crystals. 

Plates  of  quartz  arc  ordinarily 
used  in  the  electric  wave  filters 
of  these  circuits. 

But  the  demand  has  in¬ 
creased— the  price  has  gone  up— 
there  will  not  be  enough  natural 
quartz  available  to  build  all  the 
filters  needed  next  year. 

The  shortage  is  serious.  But, 
a  long  time  ago.  Bell  Telephone 


in  quartz;  hojx.'d  to  find  some¬ 
thing  even  better.  'I’hey  devoted 
years  of  study  to  the  physics  and 
chemistry  of  synthetic  crystals. 
'I’hcy  now  have  one  that  can 
replace  quartz  in  telephone  fil¬ 
ters.  Western  Electric  is  now 
growing  these  crystals  in  the 
factory. 

Here  again  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories’  idea  of  making 
things  better  at  lower  cost  helps 
to  give  you  the  best  and  most 
economical  telephone  service  in 
the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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HERE  IS  A  4-UNIT  DIESEL  FREIGHT  LOCOMOTIVE  NOW  OPERATED  BY  2  MEN  (1  ENGINEER  AND  1  FIREMAN) 


2  BRAKEMEN  AND  1  CONDUCTOR  COMPLETE  THE  CREW  OF  THIS  TRAIN  [  the  locomotive  in  freight  service 


—BUT  THE  UNION  LEADERS  WANT  15  EXTRA  *'SITTERS”  ON  THIS  TRAIN  ...  3  ENGINEERS,  3  FIREMEN, 
6  BRAKEMEN  AND  3  CONDUCTORS  ...  TO  GO  ALONG  FOR  THE  RID~E  AT  FULL  PAY! 


For  sheer  feather-bedding,  this  mock 
work  proposal  takes  the  cake.  But  it 
is  only  one  of  44  “rules”  demands  filed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  operating  unions. 

If  all  these  demands  were  granted, 
they  would  cost  the  railroads  an  added 

BILLION  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

Increased  Wages,  Too 
On  top  of  these  “rules”  changes,  the 
leaders  of  the  operating  unions  have 
filed  an  additional  demand  for  a  wage 
increase  of  over  30  per  cent.  If  granted, 
this  would  be  an  added  cost  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  ot  $400,000,000  a  year. 

$468,000,000  To  Non-Operating 
Employes 

In  addition  to  this,  an  Arbitration 
Board  has  just  granted  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  o.  1514  cents  an  hour  to  the  mil¬ 
lion  employes  represented  by  the  17 
non-operating  unions.  This  will  cost 
the  railroads  $468,000,000  a  year. 
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Where  Will  The  Money  Come  From? 
Where  will  all  the  money  come  from 
to  pay  these  increases?  They  total  sev¬ 
eral  times  as  much  as  the  railroads 
made  in  1946  or  will  make  in  1947. 

In  July,  the  railroads  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  for  increased  freight  rates  to 
close  the  gap  which  then  existed  be¬ 
tween  wage  and  material  costs,  and 
railroad  revenues.  Since  then  it  has 
been  necessary,  because  of  further  in¬ 
creases  in  wages  and  material  costs, 
to  supplement  that  petition  and  to 
ask  for  an  additional  freight  rate 


increase.  No  other  course  is  open. 
Railroads  Do  Not  Run  For 
Employes  Alone 

Railroads  are  operated  for  the  benefit 
of  not  one,  but  several  groups — ship¬ 
pers,  passengers,  employes,  stock¬ 
holders,  and  the  general  public.  The 
interest  of  all  must  be  served— and 
that  cannot  be  done  unless  the  rail¬ 
roads  can  operate  efficiently  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  and  unless  they  are  allowed 
to  earn  sufficient  revenue  to  provide 
the  kind  of  transportation  service  this 
country  must  have. 


We  are  publishing  this  and  other  advertisements  to  talk  with  you 
at  first  hand  about  matters  which  £u:e  important  to  everybf^y. 


RADIO 

Outsider  Expected 
To  Replace  Denny 


WASHINGTON— President  Tru¬ 
man  is  reported  prepared  to 
go  outside  the  present  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  to  pick  a  new 
chairman  to  replace  Charles  R. 
Denny,  who  resigned  last  week. 

Denny,  youthful  chairman  and 
one  of  the  authors  and  the  pro¬ 
mulgator  of  the  controversial 
FCC  “Blue  Book,”  gave  his  fi¬ 
nancial  situation  as  the  reason 
when  he  resigned. 

This  week  he  accepted  the  po¬ 
sition  of  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  He  will  assume 
his  new  post  about  Nov.  15,  and 
in  addition  to  handling  the  legal 
affairs  of  NBC,  he  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  management  as  a 
member  of  its  policy  committee. 

During  his  chairmanship  of 
FCC,  Denny  was  known  as  a 
champion  of  more  vigorous  com¬ 
petition  in  radio,  and  the  “Blue 
Book”  was  sharply  critical  of 
the  radio  industry. 

The  code  of  standards  recently 
proposed  at  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  conven¬ 
tion  in  Atlantic  City  is  regarded 
as  a  grudging  recognition  by  the 
radio  industry  of  the  validity  of 
its  admonitions. 

Denny,  35.  has  been  with  the 
FCC  since  1942  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  counsel.  In 
March,  1945,  he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  commission,  suc¬ 
ceeding  T.  A.  M.  Craven.  When 
Paul  Porter,  then  chairman,  was 
named  Price  Administrator  in 
February,  1946.  Denny  became 
acting  FCC  chairman,  and  took 
over  the  permanent  chairman¬ 
ship  last  December. 

In  resigning  the  $10,000  a  year 
post,  Denny  wrote  the  President 
that  “from  a  financial  standpoint 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  re¬ 
main  longer  in  government  serv¬ 
ice. 

Mr.  Truman  said  he  accepted 
Denny's  departure  with  “exceed¬ 
ing  regret”  and  complimented 
him  on  his  high  quality  of  public 
service. 

The  President  also  praised 
Denny  for  the  four-and-a-half 
months’  work  as  head  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the 
series  of  Interpational  Telecom¬ 
munications  Conferences  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  new  chairman,  when  ap¬ 
pointed,  is  expected  to  be  a 
Democrat.  Present  members  of 
the  board,  not  expected  to  be 
considered  for  the  chairmanship, 
are  Paul  A.  Walker.  Robert  F. 
Jones.  Clifford  J.  Durr,  E.  K. 
Jett.  Rosel  H.  Hyde  and  Edward 
M.  Webster. 

The  Washington  Post  com¬ 
mented  editorially:  “The  gov¬ 
ernment's  relationship  to  radio, 
touching  as  it  does  upon  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  is  a  delicate 
one.  In  choosing  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Denny,  the  President  must 
seek  again  an  individual  sensi¬ 
tive  to  all  implications  of  regu- 
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lation  in  the  communications 
field  yet  determined  to  make 
radio  realize  its  tremendous  po¬ 
tentialities  for  public  service.” 

Readers  Talk,  Too 

FIRST  REPORTS  on  acceptance 
of  the  new  International  News 
Service  daily  wire  feature  "Say 
It  Right,  "  indicate  that  what's 
good  for  radio  is  often  good  for 
newspapers  as  well. 

The  pronunciation  guide  was 
started  primarily  as  a  service  to 
radio  newscasters,  providing 
quick  reference  on  new  names 
and  places  in  the  day's  news. 

Within  a  week,  several  INS 
client  newspapers  started  print¬ 
ing  it  as  a  daily  feature,  appar¬ 
ently  figuring  that  their  readers 
would  like  to  know  how  to  “say 
it  right "  too. 

'Video'  Beat 

PHILADELPHIA  —  A  television 
“first”  was  established  here 
this  week  when  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer's  Book  and  Au¬ 
thor  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  War¬ 
wick  on  Wednesday  was  tele¬ 
vised  by  the  newspaper's  tele¬ 
vision  station  WFIL-TV.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  time  that  a 
program  of  this  nature  has  been 
televised. 

CBC  Projects 

CANADIAN  BROADCASTING 
CORP.  has  under  way  projects 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of 
close  to  $1,500,000,  in  order  to 
canry  out  plans  for  national  cov¬ 
erage  originally  laid  down  in 
1936,  and  suspended  during  the 
war.  'This  was  reported  by  CBC 
general  manager  Dr.  Augustin 
I'rigon  following  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  CBC  board  of  governors. 

Projects  include  construction 
of  four  new  high-power  trans¬ 
mitters,  further  development  of 
existing  CBC  frequency  modula¬ 
tion  stations  in  Montreal  and  To¬ 
ronto,  and  inauguration  of  FM 
broadcasting  in  Vancouver. 

New  50-kilowatt  transmitters 
are  being  built  in  Alberta.  Mani¬ 
toba.  and  at  Toronto,  while  a 
10-kilowatt  transmitter  is  being 
installed  at  Chicoutimi.  Dr.  Fri- 
gon  said. 

'Over-the-Hump' 
WILKES-BARRE.  Pa.  —  Expan¬ 
sion  of  television  service  to 
communities  beyond  the  horizon, 
and  even  to  homes  in  valleys  cut 
off  by  mountains  from  the  pri¬ 
mary  transmitting  antenna,  has 
been  proven  practicable  by  tests 
conducted  this  week  by  Station 
WBRE,  of  this  city,  according  to 
Radio  Corporation  of  America, 
which  cooperated. 

Television  signals  picked  up 
by  a  mountain-top  antenna  from 
the  WNBT  transmitter  in  New 
York,  105  miles  away,  are  being 
successfully  amplifi^  and  car¬ 
ried  by  an  RCA  microwave  tele¬ 
vision  relay  system  to  six  RCA 


Thanks  foi 
The  Bubbles 

McAllen,  Tex. — Andrew  J. 
Paris,  the  28-year-old  importer 
who  made  a  fortune  by  corner¬ 
ing  the  bubble  gum  market,  re¬ 
cently  gave  a  party  for  radio 
and  newspaper  men  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

Paris,  who  owns  13  bubble 
gum  factories  in  Mexico  and  has 
just  opened  one  in  McAllen, 
made  the  only  after  d  inner 
speech  of  the  party,  a  30-second 
talk. 

■’I  figure  that  the  success  I've 
enjoyed  in  the  bubble  gum  busi¬ 
ness  is  due  to  the  press  and 
radio  boys,  "  Paris  said.  'T  just 
want  to  say  thank  you.” 


Victor  television  receivers  in 
the  WBRE  booth  at  the  Wyo¬ 
ming  Valley  Parade  of  Progress 
in  the  Field  Artillery  Armory  at 
Kingston,  near  here,  it  was 
stated. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  experiment 
constitutes  a  pioneer  test  of  re¬ 
peater-type  television  station 
operation,  and  one  of  the  first  in 
which  microwave  relay  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  used  to  carry 
television  “over  the  hump"  by 
beaming  it  from  an  elevated  re¬ 
ceiving  antenna  down  to  receiv¬ 
ers  or  a  rebroadcast  transmitter 
in  an  area  ringed  by  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  first  test  of  the  repeater- 
type  operation  was  conducted 
successfully  by  the  Hartford 
Times  radio  station,  WTHT,  with 
NBC  and  RCA  Victor  cooperat¬ 
ing,  when  NBC  telecasts  of  the 
recent  World  Series  were  picked 
up  and  amplified  at  an  elevation 
near  Hartford  and  relayed  to 
Hartford  Times  Radio  Center. 

Roundabout 

JANESVILLE,  Wis.  —  Formal 

opening  was  held  Oct.  10  of 
the  new  WCLO-FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  companion  of  the  WCLO- 
AM  station,  of  the  Janesville 
Daily  Gazette.  The  AM  station 
was  established  Aug.  1.  1930. 
Vern  Williams  is  manager  of 
both  stations.  In  the  evening  a 
dedicatory  banquet  was  held  at 
the  Monterey  Hotel,  with  Sid¬ 
ney  H.  Bliss,  president  of  the 
Daily  Gazette  and  WCLO,  as 
toastmaster  . 

Milwaukee.  Wis. — With  Nov. 
1  set  as  the  start  of  broadcasting 
of  actual  programs  on  an  inter¬ 
mittent  schedule  by  WTMJ-TV, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal's  televi¬ 
sion  station  is  about  to  go  on  the 
air  broadcasting  a  test  pattern 
for  newly  installed  television 
sets.  Regular  television  pro¬ 
grams  will  start  Dec.  3.  follow¬ 
ing  the  “dress  rehearsal "  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  the  staff  will 
receive  its  final  training.  The 
Journal  has  established  a  goal 
of  20  hours  of  television  pro¬ 
gramming  a  week  at  the  start, 
according  to  Lewis  W.  Herzog, 
assistant  general  manager  for 
radio  of  the  Journal. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.  —  The  Lock- 
port  Union  Sun  &  Journal  is 
back  in  the  quest  to  acquire  the 
present  wavelength  of  WEBR, 
Buffalo,  when  the  station  shifts 
to  a  mid-dial  location.  The  Lock- 


port  concern  was  one  of  four  ap¬ 
plicants  originally  seeking  the 
potential  vacancy,  but  changed 
its  application  to  1230  kilocycles, 
a  wavelength  also  sought  by  the 
Erie  Broadcasting  Co.,  of  Buffao. 

Albany,  Ore. — KWIL-FM  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  on  the  air  this 
month  after  delays  of  several 
months  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  transmitter.  The  station 
is  owned  by  the  Democrat-Her¬ 
ald  and  Chet  Wheeler  is  station 
manager. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Radio 
Station  WSJS-FM  will  probably 
be  on  the  air  on  or  about  Nov.  1, 
Harold  Essex,  Piedmont  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.'s  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  radio,  has  announced. 
The  firm  also  owns  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  the  Ticin 
City  Sentinel. 

Programs,  running  12  continu¬ 
ous  hours  daily,  will  originate  in 
the  WSJS  studios,  but  will  be 
different  from  those  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  station. 

■ 

Murrow  Tells 
CBS  Credo 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  newsman 
who  recently  resigned  as  the 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  affairs  to  take  over  the 
five- week  7:45-8:00  p.m.  news 
cast,  adopted  the  device  of  read¬ 
ing  from  his  contract  to  inform 
his  listeners  on  his  opening 
broadcast  last  week  what  they 
might  expect  from  him. 

"It  says  there. "  Murrow  told 
his  nation  wide  audience,  "that 
news  programs  are  broadcast 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  en 
abling  the  listeners  thereto  to 
know  facts — so  far  as  they  are 
ascertainable  —  and  so  to  eluci¬ 
date,  illuminate  and  explain 
facts  and  situations  as  fairly  to 
enable  the  listener  to  weigh  and 
judge  for  himself." 

News  periods,  therefore,  he 
added,  “should  be  devoted  to 
giving  the  facts  emanating  from 
an  established  newsgathering 
source,  to  giving  all  the  color  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  and 
interest  without  intruding  the  , 
views  of  the  analyst. 

“The  news  analyst  further  can 
and  very  often  should  give  as 
much  light  as  possible  on  the 
meaning  of  events.  In  other 
words:  the  news  analyst  should 
not  say  that  they’re  good  or  bad 
in  his  opinion,  but  should  ana¬ 
lyze  their  significance  in  the 
light  of  known  facts,  the  results 
of  similar  occurrences  and  so  on. 

“And  in  this  he,  of  course, 
should  always  be  fair.  He  is  fully 
entitled  to  give  and  should  give 
the  opinions  of  various  persons, 
groups  or  political  parties  when 
these  are  known,  leaving  the 
listener  to  draw  his  own  con¬ 
clusions.  ... 

“We  shall  do  our  best  to  iden¬ 
tify  sources  and  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  use  this  micro¬ 
phone  as  a  privileged  platform. 

.  .  .  And  we  shall  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  mechanics  of  radio 
which  make  it  possible  for  W 
individual  voice  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  entire  land  don| 
confer  great  wisdom  or^  infalh' 
bility  on  that  individual.” 
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The  new  Coilins 


OB  Compared  to  -Signot  at  Zero  Degrees 
Herisontal  Pattern'— Collifit  Model  37M-3 
3  Bay  FM  Ring  Antenna — Freq:  V4.5  MC. 


Simple  Construction— By  virtue  of  its  simplicity, 
the  new  Collins  FM  ring  antenna  offers  a  new 
and  heretofore  unavailable  ease  of  installation 
and  adjustment.  Light  enough  to  mount  on  most 
existing  towers,  this  antenna  consists  of  only  three 
parts  —  1.  supporting  mast,  2.  center  conductor, 
3.  radiating  rings.  There  are  no  complicated  struc¬ 
tures,  no  matching  sections,  no  critical  adjustment, 
and  no  troublesome  end  seals.  Full  wavelength  spacing 
is  used  between  rings  to  provide  economical  construc¬ 
tion,  low  coupling  between  rings,  and  low  angle  radiation. 


multiple  ring  antenna  and  the  transmission 
line  is  accomplished  without  the  use  of  tuning 
stubs. 

Wide  Range — It  is  possible  to  tune  a  range  of 
10  me  to  15  me  with  any  one  antenna.  A  safety 
factor  of  about  200  kc  each  side  of  resonance 
is  provided  for  variation  in  tuning  and  to  allow 
for  temperature  effects  on  the  rings  and  sup¬ 
porting  pole. 

This  new  antenna  has  been  proved  by  ex¬ 
tensive  field  tests.  It  is  in  actual  operation  at 
several  FM  stations.  Plan  now  to  use  it  in  your 
installation.  Write  for  complete  information. 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  excellent  perform¬ 
ance  and  low  price. 

National  Radio  Weak,  October  26— November! 


High  Gain — Proper  Impedance  Match — The  power  gain 
of  this  antenna  is  slightly  more  than  one  per  ring — eight 
rings  increase  the  effective  radiated  power  by  a  factor  of  8. 5 . 
Each  ring  is  tuned  to  resonance  at  the  desired  frequency. 
The  load  resistance  can  be  chosen  between  50  ohms  and 
6000  ohms;  thus  a  proper  impedance  match  between  a 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  “ 
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PROMOTION 


humor  in  them,  by  free  lancer 
Charlotte  Young. 


‘Week’  Has  7  Days 
In  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Program 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


ALWAYS  refreshingly  out¬ 
spoken,  Frank  Knight,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Charleston 
( W.  Va. )  Gazette,  secretary  of 
NNPA  and  editor  of  its  “Promo¬ 
tion  Note  Book,”  opens  the 
current  issue  with  a  resounding 
smack  at  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

“I’ve  never  been  able  to  get  too 
pepped  up  over  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,”  Frank  writes,  “and 
the  theory  that  it’s  the  time  to 
haul  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
thing  out  of  the  mothballs  and 
give  it  a  seven-day  workover. 

“Copy  editors  throughout  the 
nation  toss  gubernatorial  proc¬ 
lamations  glorifying  the  work  of 
the  butchers  and  the  bakers  into 
the  wastebasket,  but  when  it 
comes  to  National  Newspaper 
Week  they  are  expected  to  set 
the  same  things  in  two-column 
boldface  for  page  one. 

'A  Half-Hearted  Thing' 

“Its  like  saying  that  news¬ 
paper  promotion  is  all  right  one 
week  of  the  year  and  the  other 
51  weeks  can  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Here  and  there  some 
outstanding  jobs  are  done,  but 
by  and  large  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  is  a  half-hearted 
thing  that  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  ’canned’  copy,  which  it  too 
often  is. 

“I  like  to  think  of  newspaper 
promotion  as  a  continuing  opera¬ 
tion  which  capitalizes  on  times 
and  events  as  they  occur  and  not 
something  that  should  be  bun¬ 
dled  up  in  one  week  with  bands 
playing  and  everybody  pulling 
everybody’s  leg  while  also  slap¬ 
ping  ourselves  on  the  back” 

Well,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  sometime,  somebody  had  to 
say  what  Frank  has  said.  Pity 
is,  it’s  true;  National  Newspaper 
Week  is,  in  the  main  over  the 
country,  a  sad  and  half-hearted 
thing.  Maybe  it's  a  good  idea 
and.  as  Agriculture  Secretary 
Anderson  said  the  other  day 
about  church  on  Sundays  and  no 
meat  on  Tuesdays,  a  symbol.  But 
the  fact  is,  newspapers  do  a  bet¬ 
ter  job  for  many  other  “weeks” 
through  the  year  than  for  their 
own. 

From  the  reports  that  so  far 
have  reached  us  about  this  year’s 
observance,  one  of  the  best 
seems  to  have  been  up  in  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  where  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Daily  Press  staged  a 
series  of  family  parties  through¬ 
out  the  week. 

Promotion  Manager  Cy  Favor 
tells  us  that  his  department  had 
observed  that  the  paper’s  em¬ 
ployes  seldom  wandered  outside 
their  own  departments.  Since 
the  war,  the  plant  has  been 
greatly  remodeled  and  redeco¬ 
rated.  This  was  thought  to  be  a 
good  time  to  show  it  off  to  the 
employes  and,  importantly,  to 
their  families. 

Accordingly  five  parties  were 
arranged,  one  a  night.  Invita¬ 


tions  to  employes  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  were  mailed  to  their  homes. 
Each  party  was  greeted  in  the 
auditorium  by  a  senior  depart¬ 
ment  executive,  who  introduced 
other  executives.  Two  movies 
were  then  shown,  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  “Trees  to  Tribunes” 
and  a  homemade  film  showing 
how  the  Utica  papers  use  the 
Gannett  helicopter,  a  telephone 
automobile,  teletype,  telephoto, 
radio  and  other  modern  devices 
to  cover  the  news. 

Guided  Tours 

The  big  party  was  then  split 
into  groups  of  20  for  a  plant 
tour,  somebody  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  explaining  the  working  of 
that  department  to  them.  At  the 
end  of  the  tour,  the  parties 
merged  again  in  the  auditorium 
where  supper  was  served.  For 
the  week,  too,  the  auditorium 
was  used  to  exhibit  employe 
handiwork  —  pictures,  paintings, 
needlework,  carvings,  etc. 

“Reaction  from  both  em¬ 
ployes  and  their  families,”  Cy 
reports,  “has  been  most  appre¬ 
ciative  for  our  taking  the  time 
to  show  them  the  whole  intri¬ 
cate  process  of  putting  out  our 
papers.  Few  realized  what  vast 
facilities  we  really  have  to  cope 
with  our  daily  task.  Department 
heads  agree  that  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  we  have  done 
for  the  entire  staff  in  a  long 
while.” 

What  the  paper  did  editori¬ 
ally  was  smart,  too.  A  reporter 
interviewed  readers  to  find  out 
what  they  liked  or  disliked 
about  the  paper.  Then  he  inter¬ 
viewed  the  people  on  the  paper 
to  find  out  what  was  being  done 
about  the  gripes. 

Of  course,  this  is  smart  stuff 
and  it  doesn’t  take  a  newspaper 
“week"  to  stage  them.  But  if  the 
“week”  helps,  it’s  all  right.  Our 
thought  is,  newspapers  ought  to 
have  their  “week”  every  week 
of  the  year:  and  then  either  cele¬ 
brate  the  “week”  in  a  really  big 
way,  or  just  drop  it. 


In  the  Bag 

WELL,  as  Jerry  McDonald  of 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cres- 
mer,  the  publishers  representa¬ 
tives,  says,  the  war  is  over  and 
the  battle  is  on.  The  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  its  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  somewhat  reliev^,  now  has 
some  space  to  sell.  Restrictions 
on  space  are  somewhat  removed, 
although  not  entirely.  The  story 
is  well  told  in  a  fast-moving 
presentation  WLC  has  just  sent 
out,  telling  not  only  the  story 
of  the  newsprint  situation  of  re¬ 
cent  years,  but  also  the  linage, 
story  in  L.  A. 

The  Philadelphia  Enquirer  has 
issued  the  second  part  of  its 
“Food  Facts”  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  territory.  This  covers  10,- 
141  retail  grocery  and  combina¬ 
tion  stores,  and  is  the  first  data 
on  sales  and  outlets  available 
since  the  1939  retail  trade  cen- 


For  the  Women 

A  SCHOOL  for  press  chairmen 
of  women’s  organizations  wii 
put  on  by  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian  and  conducted  b; 
Freda  Goodrich  Mowrey,  club 
editor  of  the  paper. 


Opinion  Poll 

TO  GET  a  representative  opin¬ 
ion  of  Chicagoans  on  locH 
topics,  the  revamped  Chicojo 
Sun  has  engaged  Research  A? 
sociates  of  Chicago  to  undertake 
a  series  of  weekly  polls.  The 
first  one  dealt  with  tenants’  mov¬ 
ing  plans — if  and  when  possible 


Good  promotion  among  club¬ 
women  was  staged  recently  by 
the  Phoenix  (Ariz. )  Republic 
and  Gazette  in  the  form  of  its 
second  annual  press  conference 
and  tea.  Some  500  publicity 
chairmen  attended,  heard  the 
paper’s  executives  and  editors 
tell  them  what  news  is  and  how 
to  prepare  it  for  publication.  An 
eight-page  booklet  of  rules  and 
suggestions  to  help  the  women 
was  distributed. 


Magic  Carpet 

A  DAILY  series  picturing 
Omaha  from  the  air  made  sucb 
a  hit  with  World-Herald  readen 
that  the  newspaper  is  publishing 
45  of  the  Magic  Carpet  views  in 
a  twd-color  booklet.  Profits  from 
the  publication  will  go  to 
World  -  Herald  Good  Fellows 
Charities,  Inc. 


New  Fairchild  Plant 
Near  Completion 


Womanpower 

EACH  FALL  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Sunday  Union  devotes 
one  full  page  to  photographs  of 
women  who  are  presidents  of 
local  organizations.  Latest  fea¬ 
tured  20  women  with  a  caption 
in  the  center  and  the  page  titled 
“Womanpower.” 


P.  R.  Payo« 

LOTS  of  mumbo  jumbo  has  been 
spoken  and  written  about  the 
value  of  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  but  rarely  has  the  subject 
been  treated  in  such  simple, 
man-to-man  language  as  the 
New  York  Times  treats  it  in  a 
current  booklet,  “Two  Ways  You 
Can  Make  Money.”  One  way  is 
the  hard  way,  like  diving  for 
coins.  The  other  is  the  easy  way, 
by  being  friendly  with  people. 

The  booklet  plugs  for  com¬ 
panies  to  publish  their  annual 
reports  in  human  terms  easy  for 
people  to  understand,  and  then 
expand  the  report  into  a  whole 
campaign  of  human  relations  ad¬ 
vertising.  Copy,  fast  and 
sprightly,  is  by  Times  staffer 
c5tto  J.  Steih.  a  note  informs; 
and  the  equally  sprightly  draw¬ 
ings,  with  more  than  a  glint  of 


The  new  12-story  Fairchild 
Publications  building  in  New 
York,  under  construction  for  the 
last  18  months,  is  now  nearing 
completion.  The  new  building 
covers  a  100-foot  frontage  at  3-9 
East  12th  St. 

The  building  is  of  structural 
steel  with  reinforced  stone  con¬ 
crete  arches  (floors)  with  ce¬ 
ment  finish.  It  has  six  terraces, 
finished  in  tile.  The  first  six 
floors  have  been  joined  to  the 
present  building  to  permit  free 
flow  of  business  through  both 
buildings. 

Among  new  features  of  the 
building  will  be  an  off-the- 
street,  50-foot  loading  platform 
and  covered  driveway.  An  auto¬ 
matic  conveyor  will  carry  mail 
bags  and  newspapers  from  the 
mail  room  adjoining  the  press 
directly  to  the  trucks  at  the 
loading  platform.  A  pneumatic 
newsprint  drop,  which  is  built 
into  the  loading  plaform,  un¬ 
loads  four  70-inch  rolls  of  news¬ 
print  a  minute  from  the  truck 
level  to  the  basement. 

The  first  department  to  move 
into  the  new  quarters  will  be  the 
composing  room.  The  increased 
space  will  permit  the  addition  of 
equipment,  doubling  the  capac¬ 
ity. 


Pro  and  Con 

ALL  compliments  ( and  brick 
bats)  received  by  the  news  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinelare 
immediately  posted  on  a  large 
bulletin  board  in  the  newsroom 
by  Executive  Editor  Leon  S. 
Dure,  Jr. 


For  Football  Fans 

UPPER  DARBY  (Pa.)  NEWS 
makes  friends  among  young 
highschool  readers  by  printing 
up  cards  carrying  individual 
school  football  schedules  in  col¬ 
ors  of  the  various  schools.  The 
newspaper  takes  one  side  of  the 
cards  for  its  own  institutional 
messages. 


Cast  Slugs^ 


42  Picas 


ON  THE 


C  p  E  E  IncKUt  raider- 
ehlp  of  your  «d 
with  LIFE  -  like  ETE 
CATCHEHl  photoe.  Heed 
by  bUgeit  idTertlieni 
Nothing  like  them  eny- 
whera.  100  new  eubJeeU 
monthly.  Write  for  new 
FREE  proofe  No.  100. 
No  obUgitlom.  ETE 
CATCHERS.  10  E  SS 
St..  N.  T.  C.  10. 


*Any  standard  Linotype 
can  be  supplied  as 
42-pica  machine. 
Double-plunger  metal  pot 
assures  high-quality  < 
casting  of  long-line  slugs. 


Linotype  Bodoni  Book,  r-ron*Iln  Ootkic  SBk 
Cotta,  ond  Ootkte  So.  tS 


EDITOR  &  P  UBL  IS  HER  for  October  18,  19P  I  edit 


^‘Certainly,  Sir  Francis 
we’ll  ship  your  doubloons 
in  advance,” 


“NOT  TREASURY  FUNDS,  Sir  Francis  Drake?  No,  'personal 
property’. . .  quite  ...  I  understand !  We  have,  you  see,  flown 
many  tons  of  gold  and  precious  goods  over  the  Atlantic. 
But  these,  as  heavy  private  baggage,  we’ll  ship  ahead  of  you, 
as  we  often  do  for  our  Speedbird  passengers.” 


Twenty-eight  years’ 
flying  experience. 

Ten  years’  experience 
over  the  North  Atlantic. 

Five  continents  linked  by 
72,000  miles  of  routes. 


“OVER  UNCHARTED  SEAS  you  Sailed  as  a  pioneer.  Sir.  In  the  same 
pathflnding  spirit,  BOAC  was  first  to  fly  the  present,  direct 
North  Atlantic  route  as  a  two-way,  all-year-round  air  service. 
That  was  back  in  1941 ;  and  now  sixteen  Speedbird  Captains 
have  logged  more  than  1 50  transatlantic  flights  apiece.” 


“AS  THE  NRST  ENGLISHMAN  to  sail  right  round  the  world,  you’ll 
be  interested  in  this  map.  Nearly  three  years,  wasn’t  it,  that 
ocean  voyage  took  you?  And  today,  from  New  York,  we  can 
put  you  down  into  Australia  in  just  four  days  and  a  bit!  Yes, 
Sir  . . .  it’s  a  small  world  by  Speedbird,” 


See  PLYMOUTH  HOE,  where  Sir  Francis  Drake  in¬ 
sisted  on  finishing  his  game  of  “Bowls”,  as  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  approaching.  This  S.  W.  corner  of  Britain 
was  the  main  training  ground  for  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  before  the  invasion  of  Hitler's  Europe. 

LONDON  FROM  NIW  YORK  OR  MONTRIAL 

From  Now  York  vio  SHANNON,  WED.,  THURS.,  FRI.,  SAT.,  SUN.; 
vio  Ol  ASOOW,  TUES.:  Foro,*  $32S.OO  Ono  Woy,  $586.70  Round 
Trip.  AI«o  from  MontrMl  vio  GLASGOW,  MON.:  Faro,*  $312.00 
Ono  Woy,  $361.60  Round  Trip. 

*Farot  to  Scoihnd  or  frofond  oro  htt* 

YOUR  LOCAL  TRAVIL  AGINT  IS  OUR  LOCAL  OFFICI 
Information  ond  ro»orvotion«  alto  of  mot!  olrlino  officot,  or 
ot  SO  AC,  420  Madison  Avonwo,  Now  York  17,  N.Y. 
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SDX  Chapter 
Hits  Release 
Of  Press  Report 

Washington,  D.  C. — Washing¬ 
ton  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
has  adopted  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  action  of  the  SDX 
Committee  on  World  Press  Free¬ 
dom  in  making  public,  without 
previous  submission  to  the  fra¬ 
ternity’s  executive  council,  a  re¬ 
port  opposing  the  Mundt  Bill. 

The  special  committee  met 
May  15  in  New  York  City  to  be¬ 
gin  its  draft  of  a  report  to  UN 
on  worldwide  freedom  of  the 
press  prepared  and  released  a 
statement  which  said,  in  part: 

“Experience  has  shown  that 
all  ‘news  services’  operated  by 
governments  are  propaganda 
agencies  which  distort  the  news 
and  impair  the  free  flow  of  fac¬ 
tual  information. 

“This  committee  is,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  Mundt  bill  inso¬ 
far  as  it  legalizes  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  by  government  in 
any  of  the  media  abroad." 

The  local  chapter  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  1947  SDX  con¬ 
vention,  meeting  here  Nov.  11- 
14,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
fraternity  be  amended  to  require 
all  committees  to  submit  their 
reports  to  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  for  “approval  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication.’’ 

■ 

LaFollette  Paper 
In  Wisconsin  Quits 

Madison,  Wis. — The  Progress¬ 
ive,  weekly  political  journal 
published  here  for  the  last  38 
years  by  Wisconsin’s  famous 
LaFollette  family,  suspended 
publication  with  its  Oct.  6  is¬ 
sue  because  of  rising  publishing 
costs. 

A  last  ditch  isolationist  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  years  preceding 
the  war,  the  Progressive  re¬ 
flected  the  views  of  the  LaFol¬ 
lette  family  through  its  editor, 
Morris  Rubin,  formerly  of  Port¬ 
land.  Me.,  a  graduate  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  here  who  served  as  press 
secretary  to  former  Gov.  Philip 
F.  LaFollette. 

Rubin  ran  a  front  page  editor¬ 
ial  asking  readers  to  help  raise 
a  fund  of  $200,000  which  will  be 
used  to  bring  the  paper  out  in 
a  new  magazine  format,  prob¬ 
ably  on  a  monthly  basis.  He  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  old  weekly  tab¬ 
loid  is  flnished.  however. 

Founded  in  1909  by  Robert 
M.  LaFollette,  Sr.  as  LaFollette’s 
Magazine,  the  paper  soon  be¬ 
came  the  rallying  point  and 
voice  of  the  nation’s  progress¬ 
ives.  Published  originally  as  a 
monthly,  it  hit  a  circulation 
peak  of  some  57,000. 

It  was  later  taken  over  and 
published  as  a  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  by  the  Madison  Capital 
Times.  In  1940,  however,  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the 
Capital  Times,  and  the  LaFol- 
lettes  disagreed  over  foreign 
policy.  The  paper  was  taken 
over  by  the  LaFollettes  and 
edited  by  Rubin. 

Under  Rubin’s  editorship  the 
publication  hit  a  high  of  over 
30,000,  but  in  recent  months  had 
dropped  to  a  little  over  20,000. 


'At  Your  Service' 
Still  Serves 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Instituted 
during  the  war  to  give  service- 
me  nand  their  families  authori¬ 
tative  information  regarding  in¬ 
surance,  family  allotments  and 
even  personal  problems,  the  “At 
Your  Service  column  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  still  re¬ 
tains  international  readership. 

Proof  came  recently  in  the 
form  of  two  letters  received 
within  a  week  from  French  girls 
asking  whether  they  could  re¬ 
ceive  free  transportation  to  the 
United  States  in  order  to  marry 
Western  New  Yorkers  to  whom 
they  are  engaged. 

Thousands  of  inquiries  have 
been  handled  by  “At  Your  Serv¬ 
ice,”  most  of  them  personal  an¬ 
swers  by  mail.  Since  the  end 
of  the  war,  mail  comes  chiefly 
from  local  residents. 

G.  H.  Allen  Resigns 
From  Coal  Institute 

Washington — Gordon  H.  Al¬ 
len,  a  member  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  In¬ 
stitute  since  BCI’s  removal  to 
Washington  more  than  a  year 
ago,  has  resigned  to  establish 
his  own  industrial  public-labor 
relations  offices  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Allen  went  to  BCI  from 
the  Labor  Relations  Division  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y.  Previously  he 
was  for  two  years  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  General 
Shoe  Corp.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Before  entering  public  relations 
he  was  a  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Allen  is  the  designer  and 
author  of  BCI’s  widely-circulat¬ 
ed  pictorial  book,  “Coal  Mining 
Towns,”  which  depicts  living 
conditions  among  American  coal 
mining  families. 

■ 

Change  in  Ad  Deadline 
Helps  Print  Schedule 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  have 
moved  their  Sunday  paper  want 
ad  deadline  for  the  public  up  to 
6  p.  m.  Friday.  It  previously 
was  6  p.  m.  Saturday. 

Decision  to  do  this  followed 
many  conferences  over  difficulty 
in  meeting  printing  schedules  of 
the  Sunday  Pioneer  Press  that 
would  insure  maximum  news¬ 
print  saving. 

A  large  advance  publicity 
program  announcing  the  change 
for  Oct.  3,  used  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  house  ads,  radio 
and  counter  signs. 

According  to  Tom  Hougnon, 
classified  director,  the  change 
went  through  smoothly,  with  no 
apparent  loss  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  commercial  ac¬ 
counts,  he  said,  were  retained. 

■ 

Tri- Weekly  Becomes 
Daily  in  California 

Upland,  Calif. — The  Upland 
News,  formerly  issued  tri-week¬ 
ly,  began  publication  as  a  daily 
Oct.  10  with  the  name.  Upland 
Daily  News-Herald.  The  News 
recently  purchased  the  weekly 
Ontario  Herald,  and  is  operating 
with  combined  staffs. 


Official  Totals 
In  ANG  Vote 
Elect  Martin 

Except  in  final  totals  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  of¬ 
ficial  election  results  parallel 
the  unofficial  tabulations  pub¬ 
lished  recently  (E  &  P,  Sept.  27, 
page  6). 

The  official  tabulation  follows: 

President,  Harry  Martin  6,739 
over  Willard  Shelton  5,027; 
vicepresident,  Sam  Eubanks 
6,559  over  James  B  u  c  k  n  a  m 
4,938;  secretary-treasurer,  Ralph 
Novak  6,536  over  G.  K.  Wil¬ 
liams  5,051;  vicepresidents  at 
large  Joseph  Collis  9,123,  Chand¬ 
ler  Forman  6,568,  Milton  Lapine 
5,846,  Robert  Stern  5,833,  Dor¬ 
othy  Rockwell  5,525,  all  elected 
over  unelected  candidates 
Leonard  Milliman  5,13  3, 
Jerre  Smoot  4,768,  A1  Dipman 
4,748,  Adolph  Rahm  4,305  and 
Ray  Kuhn  2,969. 

Vicepresidents:  third  region, 
Richard  O’Malley  1,848  over 
Victor  Bovee  843;  fourth  region, 
George  Hutchinson  1,025  over 
Howard  Welty  582;  fifth  region, 
John  McManus  3,068  over  Vic¬ 
tor  Leo  2,594. 

Of  19,150  eligible  votes  about 
65%  or  13,000  were  voted. 

■ 

Air  Mail  Expose 
Brings  Investigation 

A  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  News  sur¬ 
vey  and  investigation  showing 
that  air  mail  frequently  is  slow¬ 
er  than  ordinary  first  class  mail 
service  to  Charlotte  patrons  has 
resulted  in  Congressman  Hamil¬ 
ton  C.  Jones  pledging  “an  im¬ 
mediate  investigation”  of  the 
situation. 

Congressman  Jones  has  shown 
the  results  of  the  News’  investi¬ 
gation  which  included  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  concerning  air 
mail  distribution. 

After  reviewing  the  News’ 
findings,  the  congressman  said 
he  would  direct  his  secretary  to 
take  the  matter  up  with  postal 
officiaLs  in  Washington  and  that 
he  would  follow  it  up  personally 
upon  his  return  to  the  capital. 

“In  essence,”  Reporter  Tom 
Lynch  said,  “the  investigation 
showed  that  due  to  the  present 
distribution  policy  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  handling 
air  mail  for  North  Carolina  and 
other  South  Atlantic  States, 
those  who  employ  the  service 
are  now  paying  five  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  three  cents  for  what 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  addi¬ 
tional  service.” 

Lynch’s  article  got  a  four-col¬ 
umn  Page  1  spread. 

■ 

A.  F.  Kleps  Dies; 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Publisher 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  —  Albert  F. 
Kelps,  67,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Batavia 
Times  Publishing  Co.,  died  in 
his  home  Oct.  10.  He  had  been 
in  poor  health  several  years. 

He  was  named  manager  of  the 
Times  printing  plant  in  1913. 
The  Times  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  about  a  year  ago  but  the 
publishing  business  continued. 
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New  Mill  Reported 
For  Newsprint 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. — This  villap 
soon  will  have  a  new  industry- 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 

The  new  concern,  known  js 
the  Potsdam  Paper  Mills,  Inc, 
has  recently  purchased  the  Unity 
Paper  Mills  in  Depot  St.  whiA 
were  formerly  owned  and  oper 
ated  by  the  Reading  Corrugatai 
Container  Co.  The  mills  were 
closed  down  in  June  of  thii 
year. 

It  was  learned  that  severi 
improvements  and  expansion 
are  planned  and  new  equipment 
and  machinery  will  be  installed 
The  first  carload  of  material  for 
the  manufacture  of  newsprint 
has  arrived. 

TThe  mill  was  originally  built 
by  the  late  A.  L.  Lockwood  in 
about  1900  for  the  manufacture 
of  wall  paper. 

■ 

San  Antonio  Papers 
Use  Radiotelephone 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Frank  G 
Huntress,  publisher,  San  Antonio 
Express  and  Evening  News,  was 
among  the  first  to  participate  in 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  mo 
bile  radiotelephone  service  here. 

From  a  radiotelephone  in¬ 
stalled  also  in  the  San  Antonio 
Light’s  staff  photo  car,  Reporter 
Ernest  Pratt  called  a  story  of 
the  service  to  a  Light  rewrite 
man.  The  story  was  printed 
under  Pratt’s  by-line. 

■ 

Saturday  Evening  Post 
Raises  Ad  Rates 

Philadelphia  —  New  advertis- 
tising  rates  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  together  with 
revelation  that  the  per-copy 
price  will  advance  to  15c  Nov. 
15,  were  announced  this  week 
by  management  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co. 

Effective  as  of  April  3,  1948 
the  black-and-white  page  rate  of 
the  Post  will  be  $11,200.  YearLv 
subscription  rate,  commencing 
this  week,  is  $6. 


Their  Own  Page 

A  new  page  for  juveniles, 
carried  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Telegram,  offers  prizes 
for  the  best  suggestions  from 
children  on  what  the  page 
should  carry. 


Scott 

Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 

excel  ell  other  paper 
feed*  in  perfonnaBce 

Send  tor  Booklet 

Walter  Scott  &Co. 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  I 
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J/our  hundred  airport  cities,  as  well  as  thousands  of  com¬ 
munities  linked  to  these  airports  by  surface  carriers,  now  benefit 
by  the  latest  drastic  slash  in  air  freight  rates  which  became 
effective  August  first.  This  is  the  third  time  since  1941  that  the 
Scheduled  Airlines  have  reduced  freight  rates  and  today  thousands 
of  tons  move  weekly  on  regular  schedules  at  rates  so  low  that  it 
is  true  economy  to  "ship  air  freight.” 


Air  Freight 
Everywhere 


Also,  for  the  first  time,  shipjH'rs  are  now  provided  with  an 
interline  freight  service  of  20  Certificated  Airlines  under  which 
shipments  between  air  carriers  move  on  a  single  airbill,  insuring 
new  speed,  new  convenience  for  cargo. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  such  speed,  amount  of  service, 
such  low  rates  and  dependability  as  now  provided  air  freight 
shippers  in  the  U.S.  by  the  Scheduled  Airlines  fleet  of  700  planes, 
all  of  which  carry  freight  as  well  as  passengers  and  mail.  And  since 
air  transportation  is  at  the  core  of  national  security,  the  rapid 
development  of  air  freight  is  strengthening  our  frontiers. 


I 


I 


You  get  there  quickly,  comfortably  and  economically  when  you  go 
by  scheduled  Airline.  Passenger  fares  are  lower  even  than  before  the 
war.  Air  Mail  is  only  5*^.  So,  travel,  mail  and  ship — by  air!  Call  the 
nearest  Airlines  office  or  your  travel  agent  for  reservations.  This 
advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation’s  scheduled  Airlines  and 
leading  aviation  manufacturers. 


Token  from  on  actual  shipping  manifest,  this 
single  plane-load  of  air  freight  is  typical  of  the 
daily  corgo  corried  by  the  ^heduled  Airlines* 
of  the  U.  S. 


Flowers  and  live  plants 

Seafood 

Fresh  Meat 

Fruit 

Auto  parts 
Baby  chicks 
Keg^nl  onion  and 
cheese 

X*ray  and  radio  tubes 
Photo  equipment 


Radios 

Film 

Electrical  Appliances 
Newspapers  and 
magasines 
Printed  matter 
Dry  Goods 
Bank  checks 
BhM>d  plasma 
Penicillin 


^Airlines  that  carry  passengers— mail— express  and freight 


THE  SCHEDULED  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES 


} 


Air  Transportation  Strengthens  America 
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SYNDICATES 


Four  Years  Short 
In  2  Comics’  Growth 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

EVERY  so  often  a  better  deal 
or  ownership  interest  attracts 
the  creator  of  a  comic  to  a  new 
syndicate  and  the  job  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  feature  with  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  old.  Especially  if  he's 
a  continuity  comic  artist,  he 
leaves  behind  the  problem  in  re- 


verse:  fitting  a  new  mind  and 
personality  to  the  established 
feature  without  loss  to  client 
papers  of  continuity  and  creative 
imagination. 

Roy  Crane  and  Leslie  Turner 
have  been  quietly  at  work  on 
such  an  adjustment  four  years — 
ever  since  Crane  left  NEA  Serv¬ 
ices’s  “Wash  Tubbs”  and  “Cap¬ 
tain  Easy”  with  his  former  as¬ 
sistant  and  started  “Buzz  Sawyer 
at  King  Features  Syndicate. 

“Its  still  going  on,”  Crane  told 
EicP.  “You  can’t  develop  a  strip 
in  weeks  or  months.  You  just  be¬ 
gin  to  scratch  the  surface  in 
five  years.” 

“Captain  Easy  and  Wash 
Tubbs  were  Roy's  main  charac¬ 
ters,”  Turner  described  his 
development  of  the  NEA  feature, 
“but  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  stories 
wittiout  either  character,  I  find 
it  easier  to  handle  my  own 
characteres.  For  instance,  Roy 
had  a  very  good  character 
Lulubelle,  but  I've  never  felt 
I  was  competent  to  handle  her 
myself.” 

Began  with  War 

Turner  had  two  advantages 
when  he  toook  over  “Wash 
Tubbs” — he  had  been  assistant 
since  1937  and  in  on  the  birth 
of  some  of  the  feature’s  newer 
personalities,  and  he  had  the  war 
as  an  excuse  for  action  continu¬ 
ity  while  he  felt  out  his  charac¬ 
ters.  Crane  also  began  with  war 
sequences,  but  his  favorite,  char¬ 
acteristically,  was  not  a  member 
of  Air  Intelligence  like  Elasy,  but 
a  tail  gunner  because  that  was 
then  an  unpopular  but  important 
job. 

Crane  started  with  an  elastic 
directive  from  the  late  KFS 
head,  J.  P.  Connolly:  “We  don’t 
want  to  dictate,  but  we  suggest 
you  do  an  adventure  strip  since 
that  seems  to  be  your  line  .  ,  , 
and  I  suggest  that  you  do  it 
about  young  persons  .  . 

Both  features  reconverted  to 
humor,  but  along  lines  vari^ 


by  the  characters  they  devel¬ 
oped,  Turner  to  such  continu¬ 
ities  as  his  broad  satire  on  radio 
commercials  and  his  current 
slapstick  complete  with  a  male 
fugitive  in  ballet  skirt. 

On  the  other  hand  Crane  has 
dipped  into  satire,  especially  on 
human  foibles  and  foolishness, 
but  his  best  laughs  come  iroai 
the  bumbling  efforts  of  his  char¬ 
acters,  frequently  in  slapstick 
situations  such  as  Sweeney's 
search  for  a  wife. 

Despite  natural  resemblances 
in  the  art,  “Buzz  Sawyer”  and 
"Wash  Tubbs”  are  as  different 
as  their  authors,  interviewed  at 
different  times  by  E&P. 

Roy  Crane 

“Right  now,”  said  Crane,  in 
the  Texas  drawl  which  unlike 
Turner  he  has  never  lost,  ’  I  m 
just  a  tired  little  fellow  and 
pretty  much  of  a  damn  fool. 

“Either  you're  trying  to  go  u? 
or  you’re  trying  to  hold  your 
own,”  he  added  with  character¬ 
istic  earnestness,  “and  if  you  re 
trying  to  hold  your  own,  you’re 
on  the  downgrade.  I’m  trying  to 
go  up.”  Then,  wistfully,  “Oh, 
I’m  just  a  perfectionist.” 

Like  Turner,  Crane  came  from 
Texas  and  studied  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  where 
the  two  met.  After  he  had  been 
kicked  out  of  the  University  of 
Texas  a  second  time,  so  he  says, 
he  shipped  as  a  sailor,  unshipped 
at  New  York  and  pounded  the 
pavements  until  he  got  a  job 
on  the  old  World  at  $12  a  week. 

Eventually  he  started  “Wash 
Tubbs”  for  NEA. 

“After  19  years,”  he  explained 
his  move  to  King,  “it’s  about 
time  you  pull  the  moss  over  you 
or  if  you’ve  got  any  get-up  and 
go,  you  figure  it’s  about  time  to 
strike  out  for  yourself.” 

Crane  sparkled  with  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  his  hands  set  to  work 
diagraming  busily  his  Florida 
home  and  trailer  on  a  lovely 
lake  near  the  romantic  Ever¬ 
glades,  but  “I’ve  only  been  in  the 
trailer  three  times,”  he  mourned, 
perhaps  recalling  his  youthful 
plan  to  ride  the  “blinds”  with 
Turner. 

“I  understand  Sweeney,”  he 
declared  of  his  favorite  charac¬ 
ter.  “He’s  a  well-meaning  guy 
that  tries  to  do  his  best  without 
knowing  much.  And  when  1 
come  right  to  it  I’m  just  a 
Sweeney.” 

Leslie  Turner 

Both  adventure  and  slapstick 
look  foreign  to  the  almost  dap¬ 
per  Leslie  Turner,  mustached 
and  slight  like  Crane,  but  more 
New  England  thgn  Texan  in 
manner. 

He  described  for  E&P  some 
of  the  things  he  has  been  trying 
to  do  with  his  inherited  “Wash 
Tubbs”: 


“I  don’t  care  for  adventure 
just  for  itself  ...  I  like  to  have 
something  new  if  at  all  possible. 
It’s  what  I  work  for  .  .  .  I'm 
going  to  stick  to  the  color  type 
of  story.  I  think  there's  a  swing 
away  from  just  adventure  stor¬ 
ies.  I’ll  use  an  adventure  oc¬ 
casionally  because  I  like  a 
change  ...  it  rather  heightens 
the  comedy  force.  And  I  like  to 
use  a  type  of  adventure  that 
could  happen — that’s  why  I  take 
so  much  time  over  backgrounds. 
After  I  have  one  continuity  in 
the  Deep  South,  the  next  may 
be  in  the  Far  West.  I  know  I 
like  a  change  of  scenery.” 

Turner  likes  the  Get-Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford  and  O’Henry 
types  of  story,  created  F.  Buck¬ 
ingham  Ish.  the  swindler,  and 
so  far  hasn’t  had  him  caught  so 
he  can  use  him  again.  But  he 
has  discovered  since  “that  a 
little  of  the  novelty  has  worn 
off.” 

Variety,  in  fact.  Is  a  key  to 
Turner’s  tastes  in  drawing  and 
living.  He  went  to  college  two 
years,  hoboed  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  rode  the  blinds  to  New 
York.  He  illustrated  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Red- 
book,  Ladies  Home  Journal  and 
other  magazines,  then  broke  off 
to  try  sheep  ranching  in  Colo¬ 
rado  1929  to  1933. 

“I  hadn’t  wanted  to  be  an 
illustrator  but  a  cartoonist,” 
Turner  told  E&P.  “And  Crane 
wanted  to  be  an  illustrator  not 
a  cartoonist,  but  somehow  we 
got  switched.” 

Turner  finally  got  into  car¬ 
tooning  the  hard  way  when 
Crane  decided  to  go  to  Europe 
in  1937  and  turned  over  “Wash 
Tubbs”  to  Turner  for  a  month 
and  a  half.  The  new  cartoonist 
had  had  only  two  weeks  practice 
at  drawing  figures  in  cartoon 
proportion. 

Medical  Column 

A  MEDICAL  column  checked 

before  release  by  three  promi¬ 
nent  doctors  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  by  General  Featu^ies  Cor¬ 
poration  for  Nov.  3  release.  The 
350-word  question  and  answer 
feature  will  be  written  six  times 
a  week  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Dean,  mem¬ 
ber  of  four  Wilmington,  Del., 


hospital  staffs  and  medical 
groups,  and  author  of  numeroua 
articles  for  the  professional  jour 
nals.  In  ‘For  Better  Health" 
the  first  paragraph  is  a  “medi- 
torial”  on  some  general  problem 
outside  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers. 

Quarter  Century 

IN  NEW  YORK,  not  Des  Moines, 
far  removed  from  widely  scat¬ 
tered  syndicate  feature  produc¬ 
ers,  the  Register 
&  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  celebrat¬ 
ed  its  first  quar¬ 
ter  century  last 
week  with  a 
surprise  party 
for  Manager 
Henry  P.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr.  Con¬ 
gratulations  in¬ 
cluded  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Myr¬ 
tle  Meyer  El- 
dred,  whose  Martin 
“Y  o  u  r  B  a  b  y 
Mine”  column  was  the  syndi¬ 
cate’s  first  feature.  During  the 
25  years  RTS  has  developed  such 
features  as  Ed  Reed’s  “Off  the 
Record,”  newspaper  serials  spe¬ 
cially  written  for  the  medium, 
“Elmo”  and  the  Solunar  Tables, 
and  on  the  news  side  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service,  the  Ciano 
Diary  and  Wendell  Willkie's 
“One  World.”  For  the  quarter 
century,  Martin  has  been  man¬ 
ager. 

Notes  and  Personals 
WALTER  BERNDT,  creator  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  Yok  j 
News  Syndicate  comic  “Smitty"  I 
will  celebrate  his  25th  year  over 
a  drawing  board  Oct.  23.  . . .  Ef¬ 
fective  with  the  December 
“Christmas  Carol”  story,  the 
New  York  Post  Syndicate  color 
Illustrated  Classics  will  chanfe 
format.  Instead  of  16  quarter- 
tabloid  pages,  the  Classics  will 
be  printed  in  four  regular  tab¬ 
loid  pages  to  increase  size  and 
improve  legibility.  .  .  .  NEA 
Service  is  offering  the  women’s 
international  bowling  champ. 
Catherine  Fellmeth,  in  a  10-part 
series  on  bowling  fundamentals. 


WASHINGTON-COLUMN 
"PRESCRIPTION" 

To  an  ounce  of  rumor  about  Foreign 
Affairs,  add  a  pinch  of  factual  data. 
Mix  in  local  gossip  and  just  a  modicum 
of  smoking-room  “hint.”  Then  mingle 
with  personal  guesses  and  some  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  last-minute  releases.  Thus 
you  have  a  really  good  Washington 
Column.  'Ves — but  wait  a  minute. 
Something  Is  missing! 

V/ashington  News  Whiffs 

That  prescription  would  do  any  local  newspaper  more 
good,  and  make  many  more  readers  sit  up  and  take  notice 
of  a  Washington  Column  led  off  with  news  of  a  State- 
county-clty-hamlet  character.  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty, 
your  Capital  correspondent,  does  exactly  that,  plus  the 
regular  news.  It  makes  her  feature  unique  in  Journalism. 

Exclusive  territorial  rights.  Fine  for  Saturdays,  Sundays. 
Mondays.  Samples  on  request. 

Released  from  the  Capital  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  AND  RADIO,  INC. 

30  Journal  Square  Jertay  City,  N.  J. 
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3.  Art  Radebaugh,  the  nation's  famed  futuristic  artist,  has 
contracted  to  produce  a  one  time  a  week  newspaper 
feature  to  start  INovember  16th. 

This  new  three  column  creation  “CAN  YOL'  IMAGINE” 
will  include  fantastic  futuristic  photographic  drawings  of 
manv  amazing  things  in  our  world  of  tomorrow. 

In  this  unusual  feature,  you  will  see  elevated  super 
speedways  stretching  from  Coast  to  Coast — Rocket  Ships 
faster  than  light — trainways  of  the  air— ocean  going  play¬ 
grounds — spacious  movable  sports  arenas — skylines  of  to¬ 
morrow,  in  fact  all  conceivable  and  imaginable  things 
that  will  make  for  better  living  in  America. 

While  only  40,  Art  Radebaugh  is  already  a  fabulous 
character  in  the  creation  of  futuristic  ideas  for  progress 
in  our  rapidly  changing  world. 

The  only  memorable  comparison  to  his  type  of  creative 
work  was  seen  at  the  last  World's  Fair. 

“CAN  YOU  IMAGINE”  will  be  a  great  mental  treat  for 
your  readers — h  will  entertain  them  and  make  them  think. 
Better  make  arrangements  now  while  your  territory  is 
onf'n* 


2.  You  may  relax  and  play 
on  floaliinr  phiytrrouiiUs  ot 
this  tyiK’  tell  or  fifteen  years 
from  now.  The  cruise  shiii 
of  tomorrow  may  have  its 
own  aircraft  carrier-type  land¬ 
ing  field  80  that  you  can  fly 
to  It  for  any  pre-iletermined 
stay,  tlien  fly  back  home 
axain.  The  twin  hull  desipn 
is  intendiHl  to  provide  on" 
half  the  ship  for  pleasure, 
the  other  for  carxo.  Seasons 
woiihl  determine  the  shin's 
locale.  Always  cruisinr  in  a 
pleasant  climate,  the  luxury 
liner  would  have  every  pro¬ 
vision  for  tops  in  travel. 
Born  for  pleasure,  ship  of 
this  design  could  be  quickli 
I'onverted  for  defense. 


1.  June  in  January !  The  world  of  tomorrow 
may  make  it  a  reality.  Imagine  cavorting 
about  your  yard  in  a  play  suit  or  trunks  in 
the  middle  ot  winter  in  North.  South,  East 
or  West.  Here’s  how  it's  possible.  A  huge 
plastic  home-dome  i-omidetely  encompasses 
your  house  and  grounds.  Same  temperature 
all  .year,  your  yard  and  home  would  provide’ 
the  acme  of  comfort.  Controlled  temperature 
and  humidity  with  no  bothersome  bugs 
would  make  for  delightful  living.  If  you’re 
not  a  home  bod.v  now.  you  ma.v  he  in  the 
future  when  the  outsiile  world  offers  slush, 
snow,  storms  or  heat. 


Art  Rad«bau9h, 

famed  imagineering  genius. 


Photographs  or  3  column  mats  for  once  a  tceek  publication. 


Wire,  write  or  phone  for  samples  and  rates 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

"i.  f.eorge  Little,  Pres.  2.^0  P.ARK  .AVE.NLE,  N.  17,  N.  Y.  Phone  ELdorado  5-3781-2 


ABC  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Thomson,  ABC,  Says 
Reports  to  Be  Refined 


CHICAGO — Publisher  members 

of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  faced  with  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  publishing  this  year, 
may  take  satisfaction  that  in  at 
least  one  respect,  measurement 
of  circulation,  they  have  set  up 
machinery  which  is  working  ef¬ 
fectively,  President  P.  L.  Thom¬ 
son  said  in  his  annual  report 
here  this  week. 

Thomson  also  called  attention 
that  the  ABC  board  now  has 
under  consideration  a  refinement 
of  the  newspaper  publisher’s 
statement  amplifying  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  Paragraph  9  to  show 
in  addition  to  the  press  time  of 
various  editions,  the  time  these 
editions  are  released  for  sale 
in  the  various  zones,  with  per¬ 
centage  going  into  each  zone. 

"This  change  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance”  he  re¬ 
ported.  "It  should  eliminate  the 
conflicting  claims  of  competing 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers.  which  in  the  past  the  board 
has  had  to  adjudicate,  and  it  will 
clarify  for  buyers  the  picture 
of  where  and  when  their  adver¬ 
tising  messages  are  delivered.” 

Following  is  a  partial  text  of 
the  annual  report: 


THIS  YEAR  the  Audit  Bureau 

passes  the  3,000  mark  in  mem¬ 
bership  and  likewise  reaches  an 
all-time  high  in  the  volume  of  its 
operations,  and.  we  think  the 
efficiency  of  its  service;  so  per¬ 
haps  it  is  timely  to  seek  to  ap¬ 
praise  what  the  organization 
has  contributed  to  the  American 
economy  .  .  .  since  1914. 

These  three  decades  have  seen 
the  business  of  advertising  in 
this  country  and  Canada  rise 
from  hundreds  of  millions  an¬ 
nually  to  the  three  billion  dollar 
industry  it  is  today.  It  is  this 
growth  of  advertising  on  this 
continent  which  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  unparalleled  develop 
ment  of  the  publishing  industry 
here  to  lead  the  world. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
benefits  flowing  from  the  Audit 
Bureau  from  its  very  inception 
accrued  not  alone  to  the  75  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  49  agencies  which 
were  among  the  charter  mem- 
bers,  but  to  all  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

To  turn  now  to  the  past  year's 
rword.  Here  is  where  member¬ 
ship  stood  at  the  close  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year:  — 


.\ue  ;ii  YnirV 

National  .  ;j4()  ^**  74 

Local  Advertiaera  ....  -js 

Aliaoellaneoua  .  -j 

.Advprtiainir  AKnci.i' . 

Full  Service  .  84 

Associate  and  Duplicate 

Service  .  a 

NpwKpai)crs : 

Daily  (1147) .  .on 

Weekly  (668)  .  40 

,  Total  . 180.5  9- 

MiscellaneoUB  Publications  74  6 

Maa-azines .  26.5  2!) 

Farm  Publications  .  67  ~4 

Business  Papers  .  .'133  14 

Ts-  .  ,  .  •1101  241 

Financial  results  in  detail  are 


shown  in  the  treasurer's  report. 
As  was  anticipated,  rising  costs 
caught  up  with  income  late  in 
1946,  and  the  upward  adjustment 
in  dues  forecast  last  October 
became  necessary  by  December. 
When  the  directors  asked  the 
members  to  approve  a  20 in¬ 
crease  in  dues  at  January  1,  it 
was  quickly  authorized  with  not 
more  than  four  expressed  objec¬ 
tions  out  of  a  membership  of 
close  to  3,000.  Since  publisher’s 
dues  are  carried  as  income  only 
after  the  release  of  their  audit 
reports,  the  added  income  from 
publishers  for  the  eight  months 
of  1947  has  been  cr^ited  only 
in  part.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  offset  the  operating 
loss  of  $12,900  shown  on  our 
books.  Our  financial  situation, 
therefore,  is  satisfactory. 

This  year  the  Bureau  made 
2,185  audits,  30  more  than  a  year 
ago,  and  it  released  2,295  audits, 
an  increase  of  281. 

Retirement  Plan 

As  the  members  have  been 
advised,  your  directors  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  revise 
the  existing  retirement  plan  for 
employes.  Accordingly,  your 
board  now  seeks  to  insure  such 
retirement  security  for  the  em¬ 
ployes  under  a  guarantee  by  a 
reputable  insurance  company, 
with  the  opportunity  for  our 
people  to  supplement  their  spe¬ 
cific  retirement  benefits  under 
the  Bureau  plan  through  insur¬ 
ance  payments  for  their  own 
use  or  for  their  survivors. 

At  the  annual  meeting  last 
year  a  representative  of  the 
weekly  newspaper  members  of 
the  Bureau  appeared  before  the 
newspaper  division  to  ask  that 
his  group  be  given  representa¬ 
tion  on  the  board  of  directors. 

Your  board  has  decided  that 
any  increase  in  its  present  mem¬ 
bership  of  27  is  undesirable.  It 
is  true  of  course  that  the  week¬ 
lies  along  with  the  dailies  of 
less  than  15.000  circulation  now 
have  a  director  representing 
them,  and  the  board  has  found 
no  evidence  that  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  the  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  have  ever  suffered  in  any 
respect  in  their  relations  with 
the  Bureau.  I  urge  our  weekly 
members  to  continue  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  existing 
representation. 

Educational  Work 

The  Bureau  has  in  preparation 
for  the  use  of  students  and  in¬ 
structors  of  journalism  and  ad¬ 
vertising  and  advertising  club 
courses,  a  new  A.B.C.  book  and 
teacher  material.  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Boyenton,  director  of 
advertising,  Rutgers  University, 
is  the  author.  The  subject  mat¬ 
ter  will  include  a  survey  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  led  to  the  Bureau’s 
organization,  the  economic  im¬ 
portance  of  media  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  goods,  an  analysis  of 
A.B.C.  audit  reports  and  their 
use  and  the  significance  of  Bur¬ 
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eau  membership  to  advertisers, 
agencies  and  publishers. 

In  line  with  the  efforts  of  the 
management  and  directors  to 
make  Bureau  reports  of  greater 
value,  the  board  now  has  under 
consideration  a  refinement  of 
the  newspaper  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  amplifying  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  Paragraph  No.  9  to  show 
in  addition  to  the  press  time  of 
various  editions,  the  time  these 
editions  are  released  for  sale  in 
the  various  zones,  with  the  per¬ 
centage  going  into  each  zone. 
This  change  is  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  importance.  It  should 
eliminate  the  conflicting  claims 
of  competing  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers,  which  in  the 
past  the  Board  has  had  to  ad¬ 
judicate,  and  it  will  clarify  for 
buyers  tbe  picture  of  where  and 
when  their  advertising  messages 
are  delivered. 

Occupational  Breakdown 

Another  accomplishment  by 
the  Bureau  which  your  Board 
regards  as  outstanding  is  the 
establishment  for  business  pub¬ 
lications  of  uniform  occupational 
classifications  and  supplement¬ 
ary  industry  breakdowns  where 
necessary.  ... 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
commend  those  publishers  who 
have  given  so  freely  of  their 
time,  experience  and  knowledge 
— who  have  laid  aside  their  com¬ 
petitive  differences — and  who 
joined  together  in  these  coop¬ 
erative  efforts  to  replace  am¬ 
biguity  with  clarity.  The  result 
is  an  achievement  of  which  all 
may  be  proud.  .  .  . 

Government  Questions 

Within  the  past  year  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  position  as  a  non-profit 
corporation  has  been  under  at¬ 
tack  by  the  Government.  This 
action  took  the  form  of  a  rever¬ 
sal  by  the  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  in  March  1947, 
of  a  ruling  handed  down  in  1924 
that  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  is  exempt  from  the  filing 
of  income  tax  returns  and  the 
payment  of  tax. 

■The  Commissioner  now  holds 
that  the  Bureau  is  not  entitled 
to  tax  exemption  on  the  ground 
that  we  are  principally  engaged 
in  compiling  and  furnishing  to 
our  members  information  con¬ 
cerning  our  publisher  members 
circulation  and  the  advertising 
value  of  such  publications;  and 
we  are,  therefore,  primarily  per¬ 
forming  services  for  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  connection  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  their  private  busi¬ 
nesses. 

This  matter  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  legal  counsel  who  will  pro¬ 
test  the  ruling.  We  are  advised 
by  our  counsel  and  by  attorneys 
representing  other  interests  who 
might  be  affected  by  this  decis¬ 
ion,  that  our  case  is  a  serious  one 
and  may  be  intended  by  the 
Government  as  a  test  case  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the 
taxability  of  other  organizations 
of  like  nature  from  which  the 
collection  of  income  taxes  might 
result  in  more  substantial  re¬ 
venue  than  in  the  case  of  the 
A.B.C.  itself. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  counsel 
that  our  tax-exempt  status  is 
based  primarily  upon  the  great 
service  rendered  by  the  Bureau 
to  the  advertising  public  gener- 
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ally,  as  distinguished  from  any 
particular  services  furnished 
pai-ticular  members,  but  we  are 
also  advised  that  we  are  entitled 
to  exemption  upon  the  ground 
that  the  activities  of  the  Bureau 
have  been  and  are  directed  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  improvement  of 
business  conditions  in  one  or 
more  lines  of  business  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of 
standards  for  the  procurement 
and  dissemination  of  accurate 
circulation  data,  for  the  benefit 
of  both  the  publishing  industry 
and  the  advertising  public,  both 
members  and  non-members  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  burden  of  maintaining 
our  right  to  exemption  is  now 
placed  on  the  Bureau  so  that  we 
must  prove  that  the  benefit  to 
the  public  and  to  the  publishing 
and  advertising  industry  is  the 
primary  function  of  the  Bureau, 
and  that  whatever  services  are 
received  by  members  are  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  primary  function 
and  merely  automatic  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  operation. 


When  the  Bureau  was  organ¬ 
ized  it  was  recognized  that  the 
publishers  would  always  make 
up  a  majority  of  the  member¬ 
ship.  This  year  when  that  en 
tire  industry  is  facing  major 
problems,  I  think  our  publisher 
members  may  take  satisfaction 
that  in  at  least  one  respect,  the 
measurement  of  circulation,  they 
have  set  up  with  the  help  of 
advertisers  and  agencues,  nna- 
chinery  which  is  working  effect¬ 
ively  and  smoothly  for  the  good 
of  everybody. 

To  the  directors  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau,  to  the  management  and  to 
the  staff,  whose  continued  co¬ 
operation  has  made  possible 
these  results,  I  express  in  your 
behalf  my  appreciation  for  an¬ 
other  year’s  work  well  done. 

■ 

O.  F.  Berner  Dies; 
Wisconsin  Publisher 

Otto  F.  Berner,  64.  former 
co-publisher  of  the  Antigo 
(Wis. )  Daily  Journal,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  at  his  home  last 
week.  He  had  been  associated 
with  his  brothers,  the  late  Fred 
L.,  and  Henry  Berner,  in  the 
Berner  Bros.  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Journal  until 
its  reorganization  in  1944. 
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and 


Coke 


are  registered  trade-marks 
of  The  Coca-Cola  Company 

Coca-Cola  and  its  abbreviation  Coke  are  both  registered  trade¬ 
marks  that  distinguish  the  same  product — the  product  of 
The  Coca-Cola  Company. 

Coca-Cola  is  Coke;  Coke  is  Coca-Cola — and  nothing  else. 


% 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


CO. 


Ask  far  it  either  way— both  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing 


COPYRJCHT  1947,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Dr.  A.  M.  Howe, 
Noted  Editor 
Dies  at  80 

Dr.  Arthur  M.  Howe,  80,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y. )  Eagle,  died  Oct.  13  in 
Bermuda. 

He  was  born  in  St.  Eleanor’s, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada, 
and  went  to  the  United  States 
in  1887  where  he  joined  the 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union  two 
years  later. 

Joining  the  Eagle  in  1893,  he 
served  as  exchange  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1915  he  became  editor 
succeeding  the  late  Dr.  St.  Clair 
McKelway.  Dr.  Howe  retired 
in  1931. 

While  abroad  in  1927,  he  in¬ 
terviewed  Benito  Mussolini, 
French  Premier  Raymond  Poin¬ 
care  and  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
leader  at  that  time  of  the  Labor 
Party  in  Great  Britain. 

Active  in  many  fields,  the 
Brooklyn  editor  was  especially 
prominent  in  newspaper  circles. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  advis¬ 
ory  board  of  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors. 

■ 

Soviet  Press 
Campaign  Is 
Called  'Sinister' 

Columbus,  O.  —  Stalin  and 
Molotov  “are  directing  a  sin¬ 
ister  campaign  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  and  falsehood  that  threat¬ 
ens  to  undermine  western  civ¬ 
ilization,"  Neil  MacNeil,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Neu’ 
York  Times  told  the  midwest 
regional  meeting  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Press  Association  here  Oct. 
10. 

MacNeil.  featured  speaker  at 
the  annual  banquet  climaxing 
the  convention,  said  the  Soviet 
Union  was  carrying  on  propa¬ 
ganda  campaigns  in  more  than 
M  countries  to  promote  its  cause 
in  international  affairs. 

He  asserted:  "Moscow  prop 
agandists  picture  Americans  as 
corrupt,  capitalist  imperialists 
who  are  conspiring  through  the 
dollar  to  enslave  the  world. 
They  give  us  sordid  motives 
that  we  never  had.  They  distort 
everything  that  we  try  to  do 
and  misrepresent  everything 
that  we  stand  for.  All  this  is 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  world  domination.  It  is 
time  we  recognized  this  fact.” 

American  news  editors  are  ap¬ 
palled.  MacNeil  said,  by  the 
amount  of  Soviet  propaganda 
that  finds  its  way  as  facts  into 
the  world  press.  Even  an  inter¬ 
nationally  famous  economic 
journal  in  London,  he  said,  in¬ 
sists  that  America  has'  to  give 
billions  of  dollars  to  Europe  to 
avert  a  depression  at  home,  yet 
this  is  “the  exact  Moscow  line 
put  out  to  belittle  American 
generosity  and  decency  and  to 
destroy  American  influence  in 
western  Europe.” 


Newsprint  ior  Coal 

Chicago — E.  P.  Adler,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times,  told  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  mem¬ 
bers  here  this  week  that  an 
eastern  broker  had  offered  to 
exchange  one  ton  of  news¬ 
print  for  11  tons  of  coal.  Adler 
raid  he  was  not  interested  in 
the  offer. 

Cops  Suspended 
After  Dailies' 
Brutality  Stories 

Peoria,  Ill. — The  campaign 
against  police  brutality,  started 
early  last  month  by  the  Peoria 
Star,  an<i  in  which  the  Peoria 
Journal  ^gorously  participated, 
bore  fruit  last  week  with  the 
suspension  of  eight  city  police¬ 
men. 

The  suspensions  were  made 
effective  Oct.  7,  pending  a  for¬ 
mal  hearing  before  the  board 
of  police  and  fire  commissioners 
on  charges  that  the  policemen 
had  either  committed  or  con¬ 
doned  acts  of  brutality. 

Story  of  the  commission’s  ac¬ 
tion  in  suspending  the  alleged 
offenders  was  given  page-one. 
banner-line  "play”  in  the  Oct. 
7  and  8  issues  of  the  Journal 
and  Star,  respectively.  The  sus¬ 
pensions  followed  a  lengthy  in¬ 
vestigation  of  charges  that  cer¬ 
tain  members  of  the  police  de¬ 
partment  beat  'two  prisoners, 
Edward  Hendren  and  Wayne 
Shook,  following  their  arrest  in 
connection  with  the  slaying  last 
Aug.  26  of  Patrolman  John 
Cusson  ( E&P,  Sept.  27,  p.  8). 

It  also  had  been  charged  at 
commission  hearings  that  the 
officers  assaulted  two  citizens 
who  protested  the  alleged 
beatings. 

The  board  officially  cleared 
Police  Chief  Victor  N.  Klar- 
ich  of  responsibility. 

N.  Y.  Dailies  Help 
Fire  Prevention  Drive 

Fire  Prevention  Week,  Oct.  5 
to  11,  received  notable  coopera¬ 
tion  by  the  press  in  New  York, 
where  among  other  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  drive,  six  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies  utilized  their  huge 
delivery  fleets  to  carry  eye- 
striking  educational  posters. 

The  fire  safety  campaign, 
under  the  general  supervision 
of  Harvey  Rosen,  secretary  to 
the  Fire  Department,  and  with 
Frank  Lee  Donoghue,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican,  as  publicity  director,  re¬ 
ceived  widespread  coverage  in 
both  news  columns  and  editorial 
pages. 

A  review  of  newspaper  trucks 
during  a  parade  of  firefighters 
and  apparatus  in  front  of  City 
Hall  climaxed  the  week-long 
drive.  As  trucks  from  the  Daily 
News,  Daily  Mirror,  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  Journal  -  American,  the 
Post  and  PM  passed  the  review¬ 
ing  stand.  Fire  Commissioner 
Frank  J.  Quayle  read  citations 
praising  each  newspaper  indi¬ 
vidually. 


Publishers  Are 
Ruled  Against 
In  Four  Cases 

Washington  —  The  Suprerne 
Court  of  the  United  States  this 
week  refused  to  disturb  lower 
court  rulings  on  four  cases  in¬ 
volving  newspapers,  in  effect  up¬ 
holding  their  decisions. 

As  a  result,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  Co.  must  pay  New  York 
Daily  News  Columnist  John 
O'Donnell  $8,000  for  libel;  two 
Cape  Cod  and  Hyannis,  Mass., 
newspapers  must  obey  a  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board 
order  to  stop  interfering  with 
their  employes'  union  activities; 
Collier  s  magazine  must  answer 
a  $500,000  suit  by  Gov.  M.  F. 
Caldwell  of  Florida  for  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  way  he  handled  racial 
troubles,  and  the  city  of  Tampa, 
Fla.,  can  tax  newspapers  on  the 
basis  of  their  gross  receipts  and 
on  the  number  of  their  em¬ 
ployes. 

Pa.  Court  Upheld 

The  O’Donnell  case  has  been 
in  litigation  since  April  17,  1941. 
The  columnist  based  his  suit 
upon  an  editorial  which,  he  said, 
labeled  him  a  "liar"  and  other¬ 
wise  reflected  upon  his  journal¬ 
istic  performances.  He  estab¬ 
lished  that  point  in  the  state 
courts,  although  the  damages 
originally  assessed  <  $50,000 1 
were  reduced.  The  publishing 
company  ( out  of  existence  since 
the  American  New.spaper  Guild 
strike  resulted  in  closing  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  and  the 
Camden  Courier-Post — the  latter 
since  re-established  under  new 
ownership)  defended  on  the 
ground  that  freedom  of  press 
comment  would  be  abridged  if 
the  decision  went  against  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed 
with  the  position  of  O'Donnell's 
attorneys  that  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  defend  or  justify  the 
action  of  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  should  not  make  its 
independent  determination  of 
the  facts  contrary  to  the  verdict 
of  the  jury. 

E.  Anthony  &  Sons.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  newspapers,  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  and  the  Cape  Cod  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  Hyannis,  Mass.,  lost 
its  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  review  an  NLRB  order  to  re¬ 
instate  seven  employes  dis¬ 
charged  for  "discouraging  union 
membership  and  self-organiza¬ 
tional  activity.” 

The  publisher  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  NLRB  could 
properly  order  the  reinstatement 
of  employes  who  did  not  ask  for 
it.  The  NLRB  replied  that  this 
question  should  not  be  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court  because 
the  publisher  did  not  raise  it 
when  the  trial  examiner  recom- 
mended  reinstatement.  Thus 
there  was  no  question  of  law  or 
procedure  to  be  determined. 

The  Crowell-Collier  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  sought  to  have  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  review  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  which  reversed  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  Northern  Florida  which  orig¬ 


inally  dismissed  the  complaint 
in  the  action  for  libel.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  ruling  is  that  the 
complaint  is  not  dismissed  and 
must  be  answered. 

Colliers  editorially  attacked 
Governor  Caldwell  who  claim! 
that  the  action  was  calculated  to 
create  the  impression  that  be 
condoned  and  approved  lax  law 
enforcement  and  lynch  law. 

Colliers  claimed  that  it  is  not 
libelous  to  publish  erroneous 
statements  of  fact  and  injurioia 
comment  or  opinion  regardinj 
the  political  conduct  and  socii 
views  of  public  officials  so  loi^ 
as  no  charge  of  crime,  corrup. 
tion,  gross  immorality  or  groe 
incompetence  is  made  and  no 
special  damage  is  shown. 

Colliers  still  has  the  opportu 
nity  to  make  this  argument  if 
Governor  Caldwell  decides  to 
press  his  action,  as  the  decisioi; 
permits  him  to  do. 

In  the  Tampa.  Fla.,  case  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  in 
terfere  with  a  ruling  by  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  and 
Tampa  taxes  on  newspapers 
were  valid  and  enforceable. 

The  city  claimed  the  taxes 
were  levi^  purely  for  revenue 
The  Tampa  Times  Co.  and  the 
Tribune  Co.  claimed  that  the 
taxes  were  imposed  as  an  in¬ 
strument  for  restricting  and 
curtailing  the  circulation  of  the 
newspapers,  and  as  such  was  i 
violation  of  the  first  amend 
ment  of  the  Constitution,  guar 
anteeing  freedom  of  the  press 

Since  the  city  conceded  no 
such  intent  it  became  merely  i 
question  of  the  city’s  right  to 
levy  taxes  for  revenue. 


Control  Bought 
Of  Printing  Plant 

Announcement  has  been  made 
that  W.  Carey  Dowd.  Jr.,  for  19 
years  publisher  of  the  Charlotti 
(N.  C.)  News,  and  a  limited 
number  of  stockholders,  had 
purchased  the  interests  of  J.  E 
Dowd  and  Mrs.  Lee  A.  Folger, 
brother  and  sister  of  the  pur 
chasers,  in  the  News  Printini 
House,  Inc.,  of  Charlotte. 

When  the  Charlotte  News  was 
sold  last  January  by  the  Dowdi, 
they  retained  the  News  Printini 
House. 

During  the  period  from  last 
January,  following  his  retire 
ment  from  the  position  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charlotte  News. 
Mr.  Dowd  has  exercised  general 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of 
the  printing  house. 


Australia 


•  The  only  fournal  giving  th* 
newt  ot  advartitart,  advartlt- 
Ing,  publlahing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcaiting  in 
Auitralia  and  Naw  Ztaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  aalai  cam- 
paignt  or  ara  lataraitad  In 
Hiaia  tarrltorlo*  road 


NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Anitralia 

Publiihad  Monthly,  Subierlptlon  rata  llA 
par  yaar  poit  fraa 

S.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  »»t- 
Suita  1700,  Tlnia*  Towar. 
rimat  Squara,  Naw  York  li.  N.  '• 
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HEWSPAPER  m 
Advertising  1 
Departments 
ATTENTION! 


THERE'S  A  PLUS  FOR  YOU 


PIPE  DREAMS  COME  TRUE  with  the  CATTLE  SPRAYING  BY  HELICOP¬ 
TER 


lank  ilevelopeil  for  the  !<|(e<'ialized  needs 

of  trun^portation  eninpanies.  Petroleum  prod- 
nets  of  all  kinds  flow  throu|{h  these  steel  and 
rnhlier  pipes  into  cargo  eonipartnients.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  companies  engage  in  transportation 
by  pipeline,  barge,  truck,  tanker  nr  rail. 


typical  of  the  air-home  insecticides 
developed  through  com|>etition.  These  new 
petrnleiim-hased  sprays  are  harmless  to  hu¬ 
mans  and  animals — hut  sure  death  to  pests. 
More  than  400  different  companies  work  to 
search  out  and  develop  “the  new”  in  reKning. 


TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  WIZARD 


The  "hlack-magic”  of 
(letrolcum  goes  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  different,  needed 
substances.  The  constant 
research  of  petroleum  scien¬ 
tists  in  the  laboratory  and 
skilled  technicians  in  the 
field  promises  more -man¬ 
made  wonders  to  come. 


BEARINGS  BY  RADAR  help  salt-water  scientists  l<H-ate  new  oil 
pitxlucing  areas  under  the  blue  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  .Mexico.  l.TfT.S 
oil  producing  companies  constantly  strive  to  improve  priHluction  meth¬ 
ods  ,,,  maintain  ami  increase  .Vmerica’s  all-important  oil  reserves'. 


Public  Relations  Operating  Committee,  Dept.  IE 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

670  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  19,  New  York 

Please  forward  at  once  FREE  COPY  of  “Tie-in”  Plan  Book, 


The  American  Petroleum  Institute  is  running  a 
campaign  to  inform  the  public  about  the  oil  busi- 
.  ness.  A  detailed  Plan  Book  includes  sample  ad- 
^  vertisements  of  7  different  advertising  cam- 
paigns  offered  free  in  complete  mat  form  for 
local  use  in  newspapers.  It  urges  all  oil 
companies— from  producers  to  retailers— 
to  advertise.  Use  this  coupon  to  secure 
a  free  ropy  of  the  Plan  Book  to  show 
firms  in  your  area  how  they  can  sup- 
t  port  this  program  by  advertising  to 

your 

■  Prepared  Jor  the  oil  industry  by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute— Copyright,  1947. 
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NPPA  Is  Incorported; 
Judge  Approves  Aims 


SUPREME  COURT  Justice  J. 

Edward  Lumbard  of  New 
York  called  for  a  re-examination 
of  the  present  rules  that  pro¬ 
hibit  newspaper  photography  in 
courtrooms  as  he  approved  in¬ 
corporation  papers  last  week 
for  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association. 

The  organization,  formed  in 
1945  when  crack  press  photog¬ 
raphers  from  10  cities  on  a 
round-robin  telephone  hook-up 
monitored  by  Burt  Williams, 
veteran  lensman  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph,  got 
together  to  discuss  mutual  news 
coverage  problems,  now  has 
more  than  1,200  members  rep¬ 
resenting  leading  press  associa¬ 
tions,  syndicates,  newsreels  and 
newspapers  throughout  the 
Unit^  States. 

'  One  of  the  top  aims  on  the 
program  of  the  NPPA,  along 
with  a  code  of  ethics  and  pol¬ 
icies  designed  to  win  as  wide¬ 
spread  public  acceptance  for 
the  "reporter  with  a  camera”  as 
his  brother  with  the  typewriter 
now  enjoys,  is  to  win  relaxation 
of  rules  so  courtroom  pictures 
may  be  made  under  conditions 
that  will  not  interfere  with  the 
decorum  or  dignity  of  the 
courts.  This  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  according  to  Joseph 
Costa,  president,  by  eliminating 
flashlights  and  stationing  silent 
photographers  at  strategic  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  courtrooms. 

In  approving  the  Association’s 
articles  of  incorporation.  Judge 
Lumbard  said: 

“1  am  extremely  happy  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  incorporation  .papers 
of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
will  constitute  another  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  long  struggle  which 
this  organization  has  waged  to 
achieve  equality  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  in  our  courts. 
Photographs  are  essential  to  the 
public  understanding  of  court¬ 
room  procedures  and  I  feel  that 
we  should  re-examine  our  pres¬ 
ent  rules  prohibiting  photogra¬ 
phy  in  our  courtrooms. 

“The  members  of  your  organ¬ 
ization  are  performing  an  im¬ 
portant  service  to  the  public 
and  the  fact  that  you  have 
formed  such  an  organization  as 
the  NPPA  is  a  demonstration 
that  your  profession  recognizes 
an  increasing  responsibility  to 
the  public  and  the  courts.” 


fraternalism,  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  opinion  freely  and 
a  high  standard  of  conduct 
among  its  members.” 

Other  officers  elected  include: 
vicepresident,  William  Howard, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  freelance; 
treasurer,  Clinton  Cram,  Bulle¬ 
tin:  secretary,  William  J.  Reily, 
Bulletin;  board  of  directors, 
John  P.  Callahan,  Providence 
Journal,  chairman;  Harry 
Scheer,  Providence  Sunday 
Journal,  and  David  Lamontagne, 
Journal;  investigating  commit¬ 
tee,  Joseph  W.  Arsenault,  Bulle¬ 
tin:  Arthur  Cobb,  Pawtucket 
( R.  I. )  Times,  and  Frank  Far¬ 
ley,  Bulletin;  by-laws  commit¬ 
tee,  Ralph  K.  Lawrence,  Bulle¬ 
tin:  Frank  Adams,  Attleboro 
( Mass. )  Sun;  Joseph  R.  Marciel- 
lo.  Providence,  freelance;  Stan¬ 
ley  Popiel,  Woonsocket  ( R.  I. ) 
Call,  and  Cleorge  Potts,  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald;  and 
chairman  of  publicity  and  en¬ 
tertainment  committees,  William 
Morton,  Providence,  freelance. 


tee  arranging  the  one-day  pro¬ 
gram,  which  will  include  an  eve¬ 
ning  session  at  which  Robert 
Boyd,  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Photographers  Association, 
will  be  moderator,  are:  Peter 
Walch,  Weyauwega  Chronicle, 
honorary  chairman;  George 
Greene,  chairman;  Fred  W.  In- 
versetti,  Ripon  Commonwealth; 
Lowell  Larson,  Columbus  Jour¬ 
nal-Republican;  and  E.  S.  Coe, 
Whitewater  Register,  all  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 


What  Indeed, 
Is  in  a  Name? 


Gift  for  Bishop 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.— Press  photog¬ 
raphers  of  Buffalo  will  pre¬ 
sent  albums  of  pictures  they 
took  during  the  Eucharistic  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  Most  Rev.  John  F. 
O’Hara.  Bishop  of  Buffalo,  and 
the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Burke, 
auxiliary  bishop,  at  a  press  din¬ 
ner  in  I^^l  Statler  Oct.  18. 

Each  sHiop  will  receive  two 
books,  one  compiled  by  staff 
photographers  of  the  Courier- 
Express  and  the  other  made  up 
by  Evening  News  lensmen.  The 
C-E  albums  will  be  presented  by 
Chief  Photographer  Frank  J. 
Schifferle,  while  Cornelius  J. 
Kennedy,  News  chief  photog¬ 
rapher,  will  present  his  staff 
members’  boolu. 

Photographers  of  the  Courier- 
Express  who  submitted  pictures 
include  I.  Russell  Sorgi,  Eliza¬ 
beth  L.  Kahle,  Arthur  W.  Mel- 
gier,  William  W.  Dyviniak  and 
Schifferle. 

Besides  Kennedy,  these  News 
photographers  are  represented: 
George  J.  Butler,  Walter  O. 
Bingham,  Norbert  A.  Shulz  and 
Ralph  E.  Hinkson. 


Ortho  Matte  Film 

A  NEW  Kodalith  Ortho  Matte 

Film,  which  is  expected  to  be 
particularly  helpful  to  photo¬ 
lithographers,  especially  in  cases 
where  intricate  or  very  fine  line 
work  is  being  reproduced  and 
where  certain  corrections  and 
additions  must  be  made,  has  just 
been  announced  by  Kodak. 

Having  a  matte  surface  which 
facilitates  the  delineation  or  ad¬ 
dition  of  lines  in  map  work  and 
other  detailed  drawings,  the  new 
film  has  the  same  characteris¬ 
tics  as  Kodalith  Ortho  Film, 
Type  2.  It  is  now  available  in 
the  same  sheet  sizes  and  pack¬ 
age  quantities  as  that  film,  and 
is  also  offered  in  100-ft.  by  40- 
inch  and  100-ft.  by  48-inch  rolls. 


Providence,  r.  I. — A  Provi 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  photo| 
rapher  found  out  last  week  tint 
promptness  is  more  important 
than  a  name. 

W^ile  the  Freedom  Train  was 
parked  at  a  siding  here  at  Union 
Station,  the  cameraman  tried  to 
get  inside  the  train  to  take  some 
interior  shots. 

A  U.  S.  marine  on  duty  held 
him  back,  explaining  it  was 
past  the  time  for  press  admit¬ 
tance. 

"But.”  said  the  photog,  ‘Tve 
just  got  to  get  some  pictures  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  original 
Roger  William’s  “Bloundy  Ten 
et  of  Persecution.” 

But.  he  never  did  get  in. 

“What  a  muff,”  Photographer 
Roger  Williams  explained  down- 
heartedly  later.  "It  would  have 
been  my  best  gag  shot  of  a  life 
time.  I  can  just  picture  the 
title : 

"  ’Photo  of  Roger  Williams 
Statement  by  Roger  Williams.'” 


J.  H.  Lee,  former  bus  driver,  $50 
in  a  city  court  for  assaulting 
Doug  Perry,  Photographer  for 
the  Shreveport  Journal. 


That's  Pic  Bizi 


THANKS  to  up-to-the-minute  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News’  program  on 
WNEW,  an  alert  New  York  Her¬ 
ald-Tribune  photographer  and  a 
good  car  radio,  the  Herald-Tri¬ 
bune  scored  a  beat  over  the 
News  recently. 

While  driving  through  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  Herald-Tribune  Pho¬ 
tographer  Ira  Rosenberg  began 
to  get  bulletins  over  his  car 
radio  from  WNEW  on  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  crippled  plane  limping 
into  New  York  from  Bermuda. 

When  the  Daily  News  an¬ 
nouncer  said  a  landing  would  be 
tried  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field, 
Rosenberg  drove  there  for  a 
picture  of  the  crash  landing. 

Barred  from  one  section  of  the 
field,  he  ran  a  half-mile  to  the 
scene  of  the  crash,  and  rushed 
back  to  the  office  to  make  two 
pictures  for  the  late  city  edition. 

The  Daily  News  photographer 
arrived  at  the  field  a  half-hour 
after  Rosenberg. 


Aid  Community  Fund 

CHICAGO  —  A  photographic 

competition  based  on  the 
health  and  welfare  activities  of 
the  Community  Fund  agencies 
for  members  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  with  awards  totaling  $750 
donated  by  Morris  B.  Sachs,  has 
been  announced  by  John  D 
Ames,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  publisher  and  campaign 
chairman. 

The  contest  will  be  held  dur 
ing  the  Community  Fund  cam 
paign  for  $7,700,000  which  began 
October  13  and  continues 
through  Thanksgiving. 

Bob,  Rea,  Chicago  Herald 
American,  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers  -Association,  said. 
“The  press  photographers  of  the 
city  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  selected  to  join  in 
this  all-important,  civic  enter¬ 
prise." 


Out  oi  the  Box 


Midwest  Photo  Clinic 


New  Group  Formed 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. — Newspa¬ 
per  cameramen  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Southern  Massachu¬ 
setts  last  week  organized  the 
Southern  New  England  Press 
Photographers’  Association. 

Harold  W.  Winslow  of  the 
Providence  Bulletin,  ^ho  was 
elected  president,  said  the  ob¬ 
jects  and  purposes  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  were: 

“The  advancement  of  press 
photography  in  all  its  branches, 
and  to  create,  promote  and 
maintain  cordial  relations  and 
cooperation,  a  higher  spirit  of 


’THE  FIRST  Midwest  News 

Photo  Clinic  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  14  at  the  Schroeder  Hotel, 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  under  auspices 
of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  sponsored  a  state 
news  photo  clinic  last  year.  This 
year’s  clinic  is  open  to  all  mid¬ 
west  newspapers  and  will  in¬ 
clude  a  news  photo  contest,  cov¬ 
ering  spot  news,  sports  and  fea¬ 
ture  pictures. 

“This  program  will  be  aimed 
at  showing  and  telling  photog¬ 
raphers  how  to  take  news  photos 
that  click,”  announced  George 
W.  Greene,  publisher  of  the 
Waupun  (Wis.)  Leader-News,  a 
weekly.  Greene  is  a  competent 
news  photographer  in  his  own 
right. 

Members  of  the  clinic  commit- 


A  NEW  40-inch,  long  range 
sports  camera  has  been  bought 
by  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  It 
was  first  used  at  the  Michigan 
State-Michigan  football  game. 

A  popular  sports  promotion 
piece  has  been  devis^  by  the 
Dayton  (O. )  News  from  a  series 
of  pictures  made  by  Photogra¬ 
pher  Jim  Harlan,  showing  Cin¬ 
cinnati’s  star  pitcher,  Ewell 
Blackwell,  in  action.  (Compiled 
into  a  small  booklet,  the  pictures 
give  a  movie  effect  when 
thumbed  rapidly. 

When  two  argumentative  by¬ 
standers  smashed  the  camera  of 
Daniel  Jacino,  Associated  Press 
photographer  in  Pittsburgh, 
while  the  latter  was  trying  to 
photograph  a  damaged  building, 
they  were  fined  $10  and  order^ 
to  pay  $300  for  the  camera. 

And  in  Shreveport,  La.,  it  cost 
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Gambling  'No  Snap' 

WHEN  news  that  gambling 
houses  in  Lake  County,  IU-. 
were  being  closed  caused  Photo 
Editor  Ralph  Frost  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  to  send  Norman  Gran¬ 
tham,  Sun  photographer,  to  see 
if  one  particular  club  was  shot 
down,  the  following  telephone 
conversation  resulted: 

Grantham  :  I  went  to  the  clii 
and  drove  into  the  driveway  and 
got  out  of  my  car  with  my  cam¬ 
era.  Two  characters  with  some 
thing  under  their  coats  ap¬ 
proached  me  and  said  what  w** 
I  doing. 

Frost:  Yes — then  what? 
Grantham:  I  said  I  was  goini 
to  take  a  picture  and  they  sw 
no  I  was  not  going  to  take  a  pm 
ture  and  that  I  had  better  get  * 
my  car  and  go  away  if  I  wanted 
to  stay  in  one  piece.  _ 

Frost:  So  where  are  you  call 
ing  from  now? 

Grantham:  I  am  calling  fro* 
Orphans  of  the  Storm  Shelter. 
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The  Associated  Press 
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CAUGHT  IN  A  FLASH!  Trust  a  news 
photographer  to  catch  human  interest 
action  like  this.  And  trust  G-E  Midgets 
to  help  him  get  it!  Provide  plenty  of 
light  for  clean-cut  detail  and  action¬ 
stopping  shutter  speeds . . .  plus  walnut- 
^size  convenience.  No  wonder  you  find 
press  photographers  using  G-E  Mid¬ 
gets  for  jobs  of  every  type. 


PlasM  with  G-E  No.  }  by  Htnry  Sarno,  Wisubtsur  County  Publishors. 

C  E  LAMPS 
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Inland  Convention 

continued  from  page  5 


( Ind. )  Tribune,  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board. 

M.  M,  Oppegard.  Grand  Forks 
D.t  Herald  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  former  secretary  of  the 
board,  was  elected  vicepresident, 
succeeding  Bunting.  Newly- 
elected  directors  were; 

E.  J.  Kahler,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D. )  Argus-Leader;  R.  E. 
Shannon,  Washington  (la.) 
Journal:  Walter  W.  White.  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Star,  and  R.  L. 
Heminger.  Findlay  (O.)  Repub¬ 
lican-Courier. 

William  F.  Canfield  was  re¬ 
appointed  secretary-treasurer  of 
Inland. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(Kans. )  State  Journal,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Inland 
board. 


Bob  Taylor  |  John  Canny  ^  Roy  Hattoflr  1  ibrSdUDeder  HaroldSIwgafd 


"Circulation  Quiz  Kids"  create  hit  at  Inland  meet  ing,  under  chairmanship  of  Byron  Vedder,  Cham- 
paign-Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier  (for  right).  Members  of  panel,  left  to  right:  Robert  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  John  Canny.  Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jou  rnaL'  E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  Elmtt 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  and  Harold  Shugard,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Piontw 

Press. 


MIore  than  400  Inlanders  and 
guests  were  in  attendance  at  the 
63rd  annual  meeting  at  which 
employe  and  public  relations, 
newsprint  prospects,  circulation 
and  radio  ownership  proved  to 
be  absorbing  topics  of  discus- 


of  paper,  along  with  that  in  the 
South, 

Rep.  Brown  said  Canadian 
mills  are  operating  above  nor¬ 
mal  production  years,  adding 
that  (Canada  has  no  idle  news¬ 
print  machinery,  but  there  Is 


faith  in  the  eventual  predomi¬ 
nance  of  FM,  stating  that  AM 
stations  will  have  to  battle  at 
out  amongst  themselves. 

Fred  Schilplin,  St.  Cloud 
(Minn.)  Times,  speaking  as  a 
publisher  who  had  given  up  ra- 


sky’s  blanket  calumny  againjt 
the  American  press  needs  no 
comment,  whereas  the  Soviet 
press,  as  an  instrument  of  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  has  systematically 
been  arousing  hatreds  and  fears 
for  the  past  two  years.” 


Sion. 

The  association  heard  first¬ 
hand  two  reports  of  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  investigating 
the  newsprint  situation.  Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio  week¬ 
ly  publisher  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Newsprint  and  Paper  Supply, 
highlighted  his  committee’s  re¬ 
cent  conference  with  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers.  ( E&P, 
Oct.  11,  p.  7). 

Sen.  Homer  Capehart  of  In¬ 
diana,  recently  returned  from 
Alaska,  urged  Inlanders  to  help 
develop  newsprint  production 
in  Southern  states  and  Alaska. 
Granting  that  there  is  ample 
timber  supply  in  Alasligt  esti¬ 
mated  at  78  billion  cubic  feet. 
Capehart  declared  four  factors 
hinder  immediate  develojyment 
of  newsprint  mills,  namely: 

(1)  Transportation;  (2)  peo¬ 
ple  to  work  in  the  mills;  (3) 
housing;  (4)  will  on  the  part  of 
private  capital  and  consumers 
of  newsprint  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  necessary  to  Alaskan  news¬ 
print  production. 

Sen.  Capehart  asserted  that  at 
a  time  when  courageous  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  are  ne^ed 
to  combat  Communism,  it  is  not 
healthy  to  depend  on  Canada  for 
80'’^  of  U.S.  newsprint  needs. 
He  said  he  would  do  anything 
short  of  newsprint  rationing  and 
price  control  to  aid  U.S.  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“I  will  not  help  you  to  help 
the  government  control  a  free 
press.”  he  warned.  “I  will  not 
help  you  to  help  encourage  the 
government  to  do  its  own  print¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  a  catastrophe 
if  the  fight  of  courageous  and 
honest  publishers  on  Com¬ 
munism  would  be  hampered  by 
a  shortage  of  newsprint.” 

The  government  might  organ¬ 
ize  a  “TVA”  power  authority 
and  sell  electricity  to  paper 
mills,  said  Capehart.  although 
he  is  opposed  to  the  government 
entering  any  kind  of  business. 
Newsprint  production  in  Alaska, 
he  added,  would  cost  more,  but 
he  advised  the  undertaking  of  it 
to  assure  American  production 
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a  growing  tendency  to  convert 
newsprint  production  to  fine 
paper.  He  said  if  the  idle  ma¬ 
chinery  throughout  the  world 
were  again  in  operation  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  paper 
production  of  1,750,000  tons  as 
against  an  estimated  shortage  of 
1,175,000  tons. 

Brown  warned  publishers 
there  is  “a  feeling  in  the  air” 
in  Canada  that  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  news¬ 
print,  probably  $10  a  ton  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Donald  L.  Breed,  Freeport 
( Ill. )  Journal-Standard,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Inland’s  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee,  gave  a  survey  report  on 
the  increased  interest  among  In¬ 
landers  in  radio  station  owner¬ 
ship,  along  with  his  own  first¬ 
hand  experiences  in  establishing 
an  FM  station. 

He  reported  that  59  of  185 
Inland  papers  replying  to  a 
questionnaire  are  either  in  ra¬ 
dio  or  are  trying  to  get  into 
broadcasting.  Of  the  59,  he 
stated.  16  will  have  radio  com¬ 
petition  in  their  cities  only  from 
other  AM  stations,  six  will  have 
such  competition  from  both  AM 
and  FM  stations,  and  one  will 
have  FM  competition  only. 

In  discussing  the  problems  of 
creating  public  service  programs 
for  local  stations.  Breed  com¬ 
mented  that  only  eight  of  the  59 
radio  -  interested  Inlanders  said 
they  had  read  Llewellyn  White’s 
book  on  “The  American  Radio.” 
He  summarized  five  of  the  eight 
comments  as  follows; 

“Valuable  and  valid,  but 
slightly  Utopian.” 

“Good.” 

“Nuts.” 

“We  must  keep,  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  radio.” 

“Impractical  generalities.” 

Breed  suggested  that  all  radio- 
minded  publishers  should  read 
White’s  book,  if  for  nothing 
more  than  to  get  the  history  of 
U.S.  radio  development  to  date. 
He  admitted  that  he  was  follow¬ 
ing  a  “play  by  ear”  policy  in 
getting  his  own  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tion  under  way.  He  placed  his 


dio,  declared:  “If  you  are  a 
publisher  in  a  one-paper  town 
of  50,000  or  more  and  haven’t 
already  acquired  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  you  have  missed  the  boat.” 
He  aovlsed  publishers  to  refrain 
from  buying  AM  stations  at  the 
present  time,  stating  that  FM 
will  eventually  be  the  accepted 
form  of  radio. 

Byron  Vedder,  Champaign- 
Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  chairman 
of  the  Inland’s  circulation  man¬ 
agement  committee,  added  spice 
to  the  program  by  introducing 
a  panel  of  experts,  crowned  with 
mortar  board  caps,  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  circulation  clinic  cov¬ 
ering  major  topics  of  interest 
to  publishers. 

Members  of  the  panel  were 
Robert  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  Elmer  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Harold 
Shugard,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  John 
Canny,  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  and  E.  R.  Hatton,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

While  many  questions  were 
covered,  ranging  from  carrier 
boy  efficiency  to  motor  route 
delivery  and  mailing  room  prac¬ 
tices,  it  remained  from  E.  R. 
Hatton  to  answer  the  $64  ques¬ 
tion:  “Do  you  expect  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  to  hold  their  present 
levels?” 

Hatton  replied  that  with 
higher  operating  costs  ahead, 
every  publisher  has  the  answer 
in  his  own  mind.  He  said  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  any 
rate  reduction.  Economic  ne 
cessity,  he  added,  not  only  re¬ 
quires  that  publishers  maintain 
present  prices,  but  give  serious 
consideration  to  higher  rates  if 
present  service  and  quality  of 
product  are  to  be  continued. 

Propaganda  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  instrumentalities  of  Com¬ 
munist  penetration  and  expan¬ 
sion,  W.  Averell  Harriman,  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  told  In¬ 
landers  at  the  Tuesday  lunch¬ 
eon.  Referring  to  Vishinsky’s 
recent  attacks  on  the  American 
press  before  the  United  Nations, 
Harriman  asserted; 

“The  absurdity  of  IVBr.  Vishin- 


Harriman  contrasted  a  free 
press  with  that  of  a  controlled 
press,  stating  that  in  Uhls  coun¬ 
try  all  news  and  opinion  has  to 
stand  up  against  free  criticism 
from  all  quarters. 

Declaring  “our  weapon  must 
be  truth,”  he  said  U.  S.  must 
overcome  its  present  disadvant¬ 
age  and  disinclinations  to  enter 
the  propaganda  field.  “It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  understaffed  and  underfi¬ 
nanced  overseas  information 
program  be  strengthened  and 
developed,”  he  said.  “Radio 
broadcasting  Is  an  effective 
method  in  all  countries  as  a  di¬ 
rect  means  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  to  people,  and  is  the  only 
available  means  for  crossing 
borders  otherwise  barricaded 
against  the  truth.  All  other 
available  media  should  be  used 
to  counter  with  facts  the  distor 
tions  used  against  us.” 

Harriman  told  his  audience 
that  a  big  part  of  the  job  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  enterprise  of 
the  American  free  press. 

Fred  Rudge,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  man  whose 
firm  specializes  in  opinion-form¬ 
ing  advertising,  challenged 
newspapers  to  aid  national  ad 
vertisers  and  their  agencies  to 
help  build  understanding  of 
American  business. 

The  help  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper  is  vital,  he  said,  for  only 
at  the  local  level  can  the 
worker,  “through  being  com 
vinced  that  he  is  getting  a  good 
break  from  his  own  company, 
be  induced  to  give  his  approval 
to  the  American  economic  sys¬ 
tem. 

Rudge  outlined  how  pubM- 
ers  could  cooperate  with  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
by  analyzing  their  ov.Ti  co» 
munities,  by  organizing  the 
verse  elements  within  their 
communities  to  begin  collaboi» 
tive  action,  and  by  helpii<  W 
local  business  man  to  tell 
story  through  plant-city  adver¬ 
tising. 
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52%  in  Inland  Poll 


Say  U.  S.  Press  Free 


CHICAGO — In  an  Inland  Daily 

Press  Association  public  opin¬ 
ion  survey  conducted  by  44 
newspapers  in  15  states,  it  was 
found  that  in  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  ‘‘Is  the  American  press  a 
free  press?”  52%  (2,329)  an¬ 

swered  “yes,”  38%  (1,679)  said 
"no”  and  10%  (454)  had  no 
opinion. 

The  survey,  conducted  last 
August  and  September,  was 
i^e  by  some  papers  through 
their  carrier  organizations,  some 
by  mail  and  others  by  trained 
interviewers.  It  was  the  view 
of  the  Inland’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  that  the  survey’s  chief  val¬ 
ue  is  its  strong  evidence  that 
the  reading  public  does  not  fully 
understand  the  meaning  of  a 
free  press  and  that  the  Inland’s 
committee  on  public  relations 
and  Inlanders,  generally,  still 
have  “much  work  to  do  to  im¬ 
prove  that  understanding.” 

How  Public  Replied 

Question  IB  to  the  foregoing 
question  if  the  American  press 
is  a  free  press  was:  “If  ‘no’  to 
above  question,  by  whom  do 
you  think  the  press  is  influ- 


enceui  ine  <tii^wer:s  lunuw. 

By  political  pressure  ....  33% 
By  newspaper’s  own  politi¬ 
cal  beliefs  and  leanings. .  25% 

By  big  business . .  23% 

By  advertisers  .  12% 

By  fear  of  loss  of  sub¬ 
scribers  .  7% 


Other  questions  and  the  re¬ 
plies  were: 

2.  “Do  you  believe  your  news¬ 
paper  is  fair  in  its  treatment  of 
the  news?” — Yes,  73%;  No,  18%; 
No  Opinion,  9%. 

3.  “Do  you  place  faith  in  the 
accuracy  of  your  newspaper?” 
-Yes.  67%;  No,  23%;  No  Opin¬ 
ion,  10%. 

4.  “Do  you  rely  more  upon 
newspapers  or  radio  for  your 
news?” — ^Newspaper,  63%;  Ra¬ 
dio,  37%. 

5.  “In  your  day-to-day  buying 
which  do  you  depend  upon 
most,  advertising  in  newspapers 
or  advertising  over  the  radio?” 
—Newspapers,  90%;  Radio,  10%. 

'Confused  the  Issue' 


Tom  H.  Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth,  chairman  of  the  Inland’^ 
public  relations  committee,  ir 
highlighting  the  survey,  com 
mented:  “We  evidently  con 
fused  the  issue,  because,  after 
all,  if  we  have  a  free  press  we 
have  a  right  to  express  our  po 
litical  beliefs  and  leanings.” 

Keene  also  urged  that  pub¬ 
lishers  have  a  job  to  perform 
in  getting  the  public  to  under¬ 
stand  clearly  the  meaning  of 
a  free  press.  He  pointed  out  the 
close  parallel  in  answers  given 
to  the  Inland  survey,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  similar  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Bert  Stolpe,  Des 
Momej  Register  &  Tribune  pro¬ 
motion  ni  a  n  a  g  e  r.  Stolpe  re 
quested  journalism  schools  in 
Mte  universities  to  have  10  of 
their  students  interview  a 
cross-section  of  10  persons  each 
ne^ts  of  his  survey  were: 

1:  Yes,  66%;  No 
No  Opinion,  6%. 


Question  2  (IB  was  not 
asked):  Yes,  64%;  No,  30%;  No 
Opinion,  6%. 

Question  3:  Yes,  61%;  No, 
33%:  No  Opinion,  6%. 

Question  4:  Newspaper,  56%; 
Radio,  44%. 

Question  5:  Newspapers,  85%; 
Radio,  15%. 

Stolpe  spoke  at  the  Inland 
meeting  and  urged  that  pub¬ 
lishers  give  serious  thought  to 
a  nationwide  survey  that  would 
provide  the  background  for  a 
consistent  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  in  behalf  of  newspapers 
generally. 

“Tell  the  public  what  is  meant 
by  a  free  press,”  he  said. 

“Talk  straight  to  the  people 
and  show  them  that  the  news¬ 
paper  is  a  basic  economic  ne¬ 
cessity.” 

■ 

Home  Exhibit 
Opens  in  Chicago 

Chicago — A  $400,000  home 
and  home  furnishings  exhibi¬ 
tion  started  here  Oct.  12  as  10 
completely-furnished  Chicago 
Tribune  prize  homes  simultane¬ 
ously  were  opened  for  public 
inspection. 

Public  demonstration  of  the 
homes,  built  by  Joseph  T.  Carp, 
Inc.,  for  the  Deerfield  Co.  from 
$1,000  prize  designs  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  Chicagoland  Prize  Homes 
competition,  will  continue  for 
30  days. 

At  the  opening  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  M.  J.  Berg,  president  of 
tihe  Chicago  Retail  Furniture 
association  presented  to  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune,  a 
plaque  in  recognition  of  the 
Tribune’s  interest. 

“In  Deer  Park,  the  Tribune 
presents  the  most  extensive 
building  and  home  equipment 
project  ever  sponsored  by  a 
newspaper,”  Col.  McCormick 
said. 

“Our  business  is  printing  and 
publishing  a  newspaper.  How¬ 
ever,  as  part  of  a  great  commu¬ 
nity,  we  decided  to  take  this 
unusual  measure  in  order  to 
give  impetus  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  so  that  the  people  of  Chi¬ 
cagoland  can  enjoy  the  very 
best  in  modern  living.” 

■ 

R.  L.  Heminger  Heads 
Ohio  Select  List 

Columbus,  O. — R.  L.  Hem¬ 
inger,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Findlay  Republican-Courier, 
was  named  new  president  of  the 
Ohio  Select  List  of  Newspapers 
last  week  at  a  meeting  of  the 
organization  here. 

Other  officers  named  were  D. 
C.  Rowley,  Ashtabula  Star  Bea¬ 
con,  vicepresident;  Frank  W. 
Spencer,  Neioark  Advocate,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer;  and  H.  C.  Lit- 
tick,  Zanesville  Signal;  F.  B. 
McKinney,  Marietta  Times;  R. 
K.  Kerr,  Lancaster  Eagle-Ga¬ 
zette;  Edgar  Koehl,  Ashland 
Times,  and  C.  J.  Linham,  Ports¬ 
mouth  Times,  directors. 
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Food-Saving 
On  Front  Page 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  is  sup¬ 
porting  President  Truman’s 
“save  food  for  Europe”  program 
by  running  a  Page  1  line  above 
the  imprint  on  all  editions  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

The  Tuesday  line  reads:  “Eat 
No  Meat  Today — ^Help  the  Hun¬ 
gry  of  Europe.” 

'The  Thursday  line  states: 
‘’Eat  No  Poultry,  Eggs  Today — 
Help  Europe’s  Hungry.” 

Camden  Papers 
Win  Jersey 
Press  Award 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Cam¬ 
den  Evening  Courier  won  the 
sweepstakes  award  as  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  most  outstanding  daily 
newspaper  in  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  judging  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Institute  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  last  week. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Frank  Hutchinson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  A^ociation. 

Second  place  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  sweepstakes 
award  went  to  the  Camden 
Morning  Post,  with  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Daily  Journal  finishing 
third  in  the  Class  E  Division  for 
daily  newspapers  over  15,000. 

The  Post  won  first  place  for 
its  front  page  layout  among  the 
large  dailies.  'The  Passaic  Her¬ 
ald  was  second  in  this  category 
and  the  Camden  Courier  third. 

The  Courier  also  was  adjudg¬ 
ed  first  for  the  excellence  of  its 
editorial  page  with  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Journal,  second,  and  the 
Camden  Post,  third. 

The  newspaper  institute  was 
climaxed  at  a  banquet  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Driscoll  and  Benjamin  A. 
Cohen,  assistant  secretary-gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  Nations,  as 
guest  speakers. 

Other  newspaper  awards  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  institute  were: 

Division  D.  dailies  under  15,- 
000  circulation;  first  place,  gen¬ 
eral  excellence,  Atlantic  City 
Union;  second.  Long  Branch 
Record;  third,  Morristown  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Division  F,  ‘Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  covering  all  circulation 
groups,  general  excellence: 
Newark  News,  first;  Asbury 
Park  Press,  second;  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Times,  third. 

The  Cancer  Drive  editorial 
contest  was  won  by  the  Passaic 
Herald  News,  with  Patterson 
News  second  and  Union  City 
Hudson  Dispatch  third. 

The  top  award  for  the  week¬ 
lies  in  the  cancer  contest  wais 
won  by  the  Maplewood  News, 
m 

$1,000  Reward 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Sun 
has  announced  it  will  pay  a 
$1,000  reward  for  evidence  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  arrest  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  any  person  or  persons 
criminally  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  10  victims  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  tenement  building  fire, 
Oct.  16. 


ITU  Official 
Describes 
New  Strategy 

CHK^AGO— Reese  J.  Highfield, 

secretary-treasurer  and  busi¬ 
ness  agent  of  Akron  (O.)  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  182,  said 
here  this  week  that  ITU  execu¬ 
tive  council  has  instructed  locals 
to  negotiate  contracts  which 
contain  provisions  unacceptable 
to  newspaper  publishers,  in  an 
effort  to  beat  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

Highfield.  who  has  opposed 
policies  of  ITU  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  is  opposed  to  the 
“no  contract”  policy  of  ITU  and 
in  a  statement  issued  here  said: 

“Before  abolishing  the  no  con¬ 
tract  policy  entirely,  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  will  cause  the  local 
scale  committees  to  offer  a  new 
form  printed  agreement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  council  which  Uiey 
feel  will  be  rejected  by  the  em¬ 
ployers  because  of  the  wording 
therein. 

“This  contract  form  was  pur¬ 
posely  prepared  as  a  means 
whereby  it  could  be  stated  that 
the  international  union  was 
offering  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 
After  an  employer  has  rejected 
the  printed  form  agreement,  it 
is  thought  by  the  executive 
council  that  ‘conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment’  may  then  be  accepted 
as  more  desirable.” 

Replying  to  Highfield’s 
charges,  John  Pilch,  president 
of  Chicago  local  No.  16,  said 
that  Highfield  had  erred  in  his 
interpretation  of  union  policy, 
but  added  that  he  refused  to 
enter  into  an  argument  with  an¬ 
other  local. 

“Local  16  will  follow  interna¬ 
tional  policy,”  said  Pilch. 

CTU’s  contract  with  Chicago 
newspapers  expires  Oct.  21. 

■ 

Job  Printers  Want 
Discounts  Restored 

The  nation’s  commercial 
printers  plan  to  take  action  to 
restore  commercial  discounts 
recently  eliminated  or  reduced 
by  the  paper  industry. 

Donald  L.  Boyd,  of  Hunting- 
ton,  W.  'Va.,  recently  elected 
president  of  Printing  Industry 
of  America,  has  named  Ray¬ 
mond  Blattenberger  of  Edward 
Stern  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to 
head  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  paper  manufacturers 
and  paper  merchants,  and  to  de¬ 
termine  what  remedies  should 
be  sought. 

According  to  Boyd,  printers 
in  the  New  York  area  received 
formal  notice  several  weeks  ago 
from  paper  merchants,  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  forthwith  the  cus¬ 
tomary  2%  discount  was  being 
cut  to  1%.  Similar  complaints 
have  been  received  from  other 
areas. 

■ 

R.  H.  Yeatman  Dies 

Rudolph  H.  Yeatman,  62, 
general  counsel  for  the  Wosh- 
ington  (D.  C. )  Times-Herald 
and  an  authority  on  libel  law, 
died  at  his  home  Oct.  13  of 
uremic  poisoning  after  10  days’ 
illness.  He  had  practiced  law  in 
Washington  more  than  40  years. 
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they  can  see  prospects  of  addi¬ 
tional  costs  of  publication. 

Harold  S.  Barnes,  associate 
national  director.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  told  delegates  that 
newspapers  are  today  carrying 
their  heaviest  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  history  be¬ 
cause  manufacturers  realize 
that  their  greatest  single  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  increased  profits  lies 
in  cutting  their  cost  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  National  newspaper  lin¬ 
age  is  running  today,  he  said, 
at  the  rate  of  $350,000,000  a  year, 
or  $80,000,000  more  than  last 
year's  record  peak. 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  Lan¬ 
caster  Newspapers,  former  head 
of  the  War  Production  Board’s 
newsprint  division,  provided 
latest  information  on  the  news 
print  situation.  He  flew  from 
the  Toronto  newsprint  confer¬ 
ences  in  time  to  make  the  con¬ 
vention.  Hopes  for  more  news¬ 
print  are  dim,  he  said,  and  pros¬ 
pects  are  for  a  rise  in  costs. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  publisher, 
Easton  Express,  and  chairman  of 
PNPA’s  resolutions  committee, 
urged  the  building  up  of  all 
newsprint  inventories. 

Gov.  Kim  Sigler  of  Michigan, 
said  the  U.S.  press  has  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  point  where  it  has 
a  greater  duty  and  opportunity 
to  serve  than  ever  before.  As  a 
result  of  a  shrinking  world,  it 
is  necessary  that  people  know 
the  rudiments  of  the  intricate 
field  of  foreign  relations,  he 
said. 


Governor  Speaks 

Pennsylvania’s  own  new  gov¬ 
ernor,  James  H.  Duff,  was  honor 
guest  at  PNPA’s  annual  dinner 
and  urged  greater  activities  at 
local  levels  in  newspaper  and 
public  affairs,  to  the  end  that 
state  and  national  government 
be  relieved  of  matters  that 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  conclu¬ 
sively  on  the  local  level. 

How  newspapers  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  shoulder  the  many 
added  responsibilities  accruing 
to  them  through  troubled  inter¬ 
national  and  domestic  situations 
wa,s  brought  out  during  the 
course  of  an  editorial  panel  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of 
John  H.  Carter,  editor,  Lan¬ 
caster  New  Era,  and  chairman 
of  PNPA’s  editorial  affairs  com¬ 
mittee. 

Telling  how  readership  sur¬ 
veys  have  shown  the  average 
person  reads  only  12^;  of  a 
newspj^per’s  contents.  William 
M.  Heister.  editor.  Pottstown 
Mercury,  said  the  aim  of  every 
newspaper  executive  should  be 
to  triple  or  quadruple  this  fig¬ 
ure.  His  own  suggestions  for 
newspaper  improvement  includ¬ 
ed  more  attractive  makeup,  copy 
more  interestingly  written, 
stories  angled  to  capture  reader 
attention  and  each  newspaper 
stylized  to  fit  more  clearly  its 
own  distinctive  personality  in 
its  own  particular  community. 
He  favored  more  work  in  the 
schools,  among  youth,  and  with 
such  agencies  as  Junior  Edi¬ 
torials  of  the  type  used  by  the 
Gannett  Newspapers. 


J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  associ¬ 
ate  director,  American  Press 
Institute,  maintained  the  semi¬ 
nars  now  being  conducted  at 
Columbia  University  are  best 
evidence  of  the  strivings  for 
self-improvement  on  the  part  of 
U.S.  newspapers.  More  than  150 
men  from  36  states,  he  pointed 
out,  attended  these  seminars 
last  year. 

Perry-Higgins  Process 

Turning  to  the  mechanical 
field,  PNPA  members  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  on  the  Perry-Higgins 
printing  process  with  mag¬ 
nesium  plates  now  being  em¬ 
ployed  by  Florida  newspapers. 
A  report  was  made  by  Joseph 
H.  Zerbey,  HI,  publisher,  Potts- 
ville  Republican,  who  was  ac  ¬ 
companied  on  an  inspection  of 
five  Florida  weeklies  now  em¬ 
ploying  the  process  by  Sydney 
A.  Lazarus,  Bayonne  (N.  J. ) 
Times,  and  Braton  R.  Gardner, 
Montrose  (Pa.)  Independent. 

They  described  it  as  the 
most  economical  method  of 
printing  a  quality  newspaper 
now  in  existence,  pointing  out 
that  it  eliminates  the  necessity 
for  a  composing  room  and  stere¬ 
otyping  department  as  they 
are  generally  thought  of  in  a 
newspaper  plant. 

Use  of  mobile  radio  tele¬ 
phones  in  effective  news  collec¬ 
tion  was  demonstrated  before 
the  convention  by  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  and  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  Telephone  calls 
from  the  convention  floor  to  au¬ 
tomobiles  in  Philadelphia  indi¬ 
cated  how  reporters  can  use  the 
new  system  to  flash  spot 
news  accounts  direct  to  their 
newsrooms. 

John  H.  Biddle,  publisher, 
Huntingdon  Daily  News,  was 
elected  as  new  president  of 
PNPA,  to  take  office  the  first 
of  the  year.  Starting  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  Bedford,  Pa., 
Biddle  later  became  associated 
with  his  father  at  Huntingdon, 
and  at  the  decease  of  the  latter 
acceded  to  ownership  of  the 
publication.  He  is  now  associa¬ 
ted  in  ownership  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  five  other  Pennsylvania 
dailies  and  weeklies. 

Other  Officers 

Other  new  officers  are:  vice- 
president.  Carlton  U.  Baum, 
Central  News-Herald,  Perkasie; 
secretary-treasurey,  William  A. 
Helman,  Irwin  Republican  Stan¬ 
dard;  executive  committee  at 
large:  William  L.  McLean.  Jr.. 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Frank 
Walser,  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker- 
Standard  Sentinel,  and  Stanley 
W.  Calkins,  Uniontown  News¬ 
papers,  Inc. 

PNPA,  in  a  business  session, 
reaffirmed  its  endorsement  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury  department’s 
thrift  program  for  newspaper 
carrier  boys,  asked  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  to  continue 
their  support  for  the  PNPA 
highway  safety  program  and 
recommended  that  newspapers 
give  hearty  support  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  Pennsylvania  Week, 
Oct.  13  19. 

A  plaque  was  presented  to 
the  retiring  president,  William 
L.  McLean,  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 


290  Carrier  Pix 

The  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle- 
Tribune  went  all-out  on  News- 
poperboy  Day  by  publishing 
290  individual  pictures  of  its 
350  carrier  boys.  The  others 
were  unable  to  be  present 
when  the  photographs  were 
taken.  The  pictorial  spread, 
covering  two  pages,  included 
a  tribute  to  the  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants"  from  Irving  E.  Rogers, 
president  of  the  company. 


Phila.  Papers 
Post  P^  Hikes 
For  Printers 


Anderson  Heads 


Mechanical 


Group  in  Illinois 


Peoria,  Ill. — Earl  Anderson, 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Rockford  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  was  elected  president 
at  the  annual  Illinois  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  conference  Sun¬ 
day,  Oct.  12,  at  the  Jefferson 
Hotel  here.  He  succeeds  Alex 
Massengale,  of  the  Peoria  News¬ 
papers,  who  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector. 

Mr.  Massengale  succeeds  Don 
Shelley  of  the  East  St.  Louis 
Journal  as  a  member  of  the  six- 
man  board  of  directors. 

Besides  Anderson  and  Miass- 
engale,  other  officers  named  at 
the  conference  included  John 
Orlebeke,  of  Danville  Commer¬ 
cial-News,  vicepresident;  and 
Howard  M.  Colton  of  Blooming- 
ton-N  ormal  Pantagraph,  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

M.  E.  Swayze  of  Dow  Chem¬ 
ical  Co.,  Midland,  Mich.,  speak¬ 
ing  on  “Magnesium  Metal  in 
Newspapers,’’  said  that  metal 
which  is  processed  from  sea 
water  has  increasing  possibili¬ 
ties  of  being  used  in  newspaper 
mechanical  departments.  The 
metal,  developed  during  the 
war,  is  being  produced  in  larg¬ 
er  quantities. 

'Conference  delegates  heard 
Mr.  Swayze  describe  in  detail 
the  Perry-Higgins  process  for 
printing  newspapers  direct  from 
magnesium  plates.  Apart  from 
the  savings  in  printing  costs 
through  elimination  of  stereo¬ 
type  departments  and  present- 
day  composing-room  equipment, 
Mr.  Swayze  indicated  that  as 
many  as  200,000  copies  could 
be  made  from  a  single  plate. 

“Fotosetter  and  New  Equip¬ 
ment"  were  discussed  by  H.  R. 
Freund  of  Intertype  Corp. 

Speakers  at  the  afternoon 
session  included  'Val  Wells  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune;  Joe  Goggins  of 
Goss  Press  Co.’s  Chicago  office; 
and  William  J.  Easton,  typeset¬ 
ting  engineer,  Chicago. 


‘City  Desk' 

Dallas — A  new  five-minute 
program  called  “City  Desk" 
featuring  local  news  is  heard 
afternoons  over  Dallas  Times 
Herald  station  KRLD.  A  Times 
Herald  rewrite  man  prepares 
the  copy  from  carbons  of  staff 
stories,  and  this  copy  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  KRLD  studio,  where 
an  announcer  reads  it. 


Philadelphia — In  this  thini 
largest  city  of  the  nation,  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about 
expiring  newspaper  contracts 
with  composing  room  employes 
who  are  members  of  the  x„;er- 
national  Typographical  Union 
has  been  met  by  management's 
posting  notices  announcing  new 
wage  scales  embodying  substan 
tial  increases  in  pay. 

Simultaneous  action  was  taken 
by  the  Inquirer,  Daily  Nem 
and  Legal  Intelligencer,  all  of 
whose  employes  are  affiliated 
with  ITU  Local  No.  2.  The  Eve 
ning  and  Sunday  Bulletin  has 
its  own  independent  employes 
union. 

The  notices,  dated  Oct.  1  and 
addressed  “To  all  Composing 
Room  Employes,’  read  as  fol 
lows: 

“Effective  Oct.  1,  1947,  the 
journeyman  scale  of  wages  in 
the  (name  of  newspaper)  com¬ 
posing  room  for  a  period  of  one 
year  thereafter  shall  be  $80  per 
week  for  day  work  and  $83  per 
week  for  night  and  lobster 
work. 

“All  conditions  ‘existing  as  of 
this  date  shall  continue  for  a 
period  of  one  year.” 

Action  to  this  effect  was  taken 
the  day  after  the  old  contracts 
expired,  and  after  collective 
bargaining  sessions  seeking  new 
contractual  terms  had  gotten 
nowhere.  Union  leaders  had 
originally  asked  for  $90-^  i 
scale.  The  scale  of  the  contracts  j 
ending  Oct.  1  stood  at  $67.65 
dayside  and  $70.50  nightside. 
By  the  terms  of  the  newly 
posted  scales,  the  increase 
amounts  to  $12.35  weekly  for  a 
37Vb  hour  week. 

Negotiations  for  the  three 
newspapers  were  conducted  by 
Stewart  Hooker,  director  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  for 
the  Inquirer,  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  negotiations  and 
representing  the*  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  G.  E.  Nelson  repre¬ 
sented  the  Daily  News,  and 
Charles  Odgers  the  Legal  In¬ 
telligencer. 

To  date  there  has  been  no 
reported  rejection,  either  singly 
or  collectively,  of  the  preferred 
increases.  Lee  Ellmaker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  News,  said 
he  had  not  heard  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  an  employe  declinii^ 
to  accept  the  pay  rise  in  his 
weekly  envelop.  A  similar  state 
of  affairs  was  reported  at  the 
other  two  newspaper  plants. 

At  offices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Local  No.  2  there  was  complete 
silence,  the  only  indication  be¬ 
ing  that  latest  development 
here  had  been  reported  in  full 
to  national  ITU  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis. 


O'Brien  Cancer  Fund 


Plans  for  a  cancer  fund  u> 
memory  of  the  late  Howard  Vin¬ 
cent  O’Brien,  Chicago  DonH 
News  columnist,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Jennie  Ruben 
stein  Memorial  Association. 
Chicago. 
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Pottstown  Daily 
Wins  Safety 
Award  in  Pa. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Winners  in 
the  annual  highway  safety  con¬ 
test  conducted  under  auspices 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  were 
announced  this  week  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Duff,  with  high  honors 
going  to  two  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  publishers  and  two 
^itorial  writers. 

First  prize  for  best  general 
coverage  of  the  safety  program 
among  daily  newspapers  went 
to  the  Pottstown  Mercury,  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Heister,  publisher.  First 
prize  for  the  best  editorial  in  a 
daily  newspaper  went  to  Miss 
Rebecca  F.  Gross,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  as  winner  of  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  at  Harvard.  Her  edi¬ 
torial,  “Death  on  Wheels”,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Lock  Haven  Ex¬ 
press. 

First  prize  for  best  general 
coverage  by  a  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  was  won  by 
the  Conshonocken  Recorder, 
Harold  Cooper  Roberts,  publish¬ 
er,  to  whom  also  went  the  cer¬ 
tificate  of  achievement  tor  the 
best  editorial  in  a  weekly  or 
semi-weekly. 

Honorable  mention  was  given 
to  the  Centre  Daily  Times, 
State  College;  Phoenixville 
Daily  Republican  and  Pittsburgh 
Sun  Telegraph  for  general  cov¬ 
erage  in  daily  papers.  Honorable 
mention  for  editorials  in  daily 
news^pers  went  to  Harold  C. 
Yingling,  Sayre  Evening  Times; 
Philip  W.  Fair,  Jr.,  Altoona  Mir¬ 
ror  and  to  the  Lancaster  New 
Era. 

Governor  Duff  praised  the 
newspapers  for  the  “enormous 
amount  of  space”  they  devoted 
to  the  campaign  and  remarked 
on  the  great  public  service  they 
had  rendered. 

Assisting  the  Governor  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  awards  was  William 
L.  McLean,  Jr.,  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  president  of 
PNPA.  Cooperating  with  PNPA 
in  the  program  were  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Highway  Safety  Confer¬ 
ence,  the  Highway  Safety  Bur¬ 
eau  of  the  Pennsylvania  De¬ 
partment  of  Revenue  and  the 
Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Executives,  New  York. 
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ABC  Convention 

continued  from  page  7  i 

ments  which  might  be  of  inter-  | 
est  to  the  ABC  management.  On  ' 
magazines  I  hear  request  for 
‘more  frequent  audits,’  ‘print . 
figures  where  publishers  may 
elect  to  provide  that  data,’  and  [ 
even  for  ‘figures  on  expenditures 
for  circulation  promotion.’ 

“For  newspapers — maps  show- , 
ing  coverage,  clarification  of  i 
trading  areas,  out-of-state  circu- 1 
lation  expressed  in  percentage  j 
figures  by  states.” 

McEvoy  summed  up  the  situa¬ 
tion.  stating; 

“In  advertising  agencies  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  an¬ 
other  media  buyers  are  con 
stantly  engaged  in  this  use  of 
the  reports,  and  this  application 
alone  could  very  well  justify 
the  existence  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau.  But  there  is  so  much  more 
material  which  the  reports  offer. 

“When  I  see  the  tremendous 
interest  that  has  been  created  in 
radio  circles  by  the  BMB  figures 
I  have  the  uncomfortable  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  might  get  even  more 
out  of  the  ABC  service.” 

■ 

Georgia  Daily  Adds 
Morning  Edition  | 

The  Albany  tGa.)  Herald 
Publishing  Co.  announces  that 
it  will  publish  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion  along  with  the  evening 
newspaper  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  56  years. 

To  be  known  as  the  Albany 
Morning  Herald,  the  new  news¬ 
paper  is  scheduled  to  begin  pub¬ 
lication  Dec.  1. 

James  H.  Gray,  president, 
said  the  deadline  of  the  morning 
paper  would  be  “much  later” 
than  that  of  any  other  Georgia 
newspaper  covering  the  area. 

The  announcement  came 
shortly  after  a  staff  reorganiza¬ 
tion  had  been  effected  upon  the 
death  of  the  late  John  A.  Davis, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager. 

B.  Frank  Cook,  former  South¬ 
ern  manager  of  the  Topics  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  was  named  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  while 
Barbara  Jones,  office  manager 
was  named  business  manager. 

On  the  editorial  side,  James  i 
M.  Robinson,  city  editor,  was  | 
named  managing  editor. 
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Things  You’ll  Want 
to  Kfiow  About 

THE 

GOLDEN  COMET 

OF 

AIR  FRANCE 


Weekly  De  Luxe  ALL-SLEEPER  PLANE  Non-Stop  to  Paris 

★  Air  travel  at  its  best — for  air  travelers  who 
demand  the  best. 

ir  All-sleeper  service — no  sit-ups.  Limited  to  18 
passengers. 

★  Constellation  749  .  .  .  world’s  fastest,  longest 
range  airliner  .  .  .  with  new-type  seats  made  up 
into  comfortable  beds  wider  than  a  railway 
lower. 

★  Leaves  New  York  7:00  P.M.  Dinner  at  eight, 
a  good  night’s  sleep.  Arrive  at  Paris  12  hours 
later,  fresh  and  ready  for  business. 

i(  French  service  —  breakfast  in  bed,  renowned 
French  cuisine  and  selected  wines. 

★  Sleeper  Accommodations  $125  per  person  or 
$150  for  two  in  berth.  Fare  New  York  to  Paris 
or  London,  $345  one  way — $622.70  round  trip. 

ir  Every  Tuesday,  New'  York  to  Paris  with  Air 
France  connection  to  55  countries  on  5  conti- 


\  When  you  go  . .  .  GO 

AIR  FRANCE 

I  28  Years  of  Overwater  Flying 

I  FRENCH  NATIONAL  AIRLINE 

I  610  FKth  Ave..  New  York  20  e  415  Boylston  St..  Boston  16  e  37  So.  Wabash  Avo.,  Chicaio  3 
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Instructions’  to  Locals 
at  Issue  in  Baltimore 


Baltimore,  Md.  —  Charles  V. 
Brannock,  president  of  Balti¬ 
more  Local  12  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  de¬ 
nied  this  week  he  had  ever 
reached  a  “complete  agreement’ 
with  Graphic  Arts  League,  com¬ 
plainant  in  an  “unfair  laboi 
practices"  action  against  th( 
union. 

As  the  first  witness  called  in 
an  NLRB  hearing  here,  invoving 
the  Union  and  Local  12  as  co¬ 
respondents  and  the  League,  Mr. 
Brannock  left  the  stand  early 
Thursday.  He  was  called  there 
Tuesday  afternoon,  opening  day. 
The  morning  was  spent  in  argu¬ 
ments  over  admitting  as  evi¬ 
dence  about  24  postcards  alleged 
to  have  been  sent  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  to  locals  and 
containing  instructions  and  ad¬ 
vice  on  the  bargaining  policy. 

The  union  is  charged  with  re¬ 
fusing  to  bargain  collectively  in 
good  faith  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Law.  The  hearing,  first  of 
its  kind,  arose  from  a  complaint 
instituted  by  the  League  and 
filed  against  the  union  by  Ross 
Madden,  NLRB's  Baltimore  re¬ 
gional  director. 

Brannock's  testimony  regard¬ 
ing  failure  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  going  on  since  the  last 
week  in  September,  was  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Earle  K.  Shawe,  league 
attorney,  who  directly  examined 
him. 

Sfhawe  contended  a  “full  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  on  every 
economic  demand  made  by  the 
union.” 

Brannock  said  earlier  Wednes¬ 
day  he  had  helped  draw  up  a 
disputed  contract  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  League.  It  is  al¬ 
leged  by  the  government  and 
League  counsel  that  the  National 
policy  laid  down  by  ITU  at  its 
Cleveland  convention  in  Aug- 
i^t  called  for  no  contracts  to  be 
signed  with  any  employers. 

Sidney  J.  Barban,  NLRB  re¬ 
gional  attorney,  in  direct  exami¬ 
nation,  asked  Brannock,  “Have 
you  ever  received  any  communi¬ 
cation  for  the  union  to  the  effect 
you  did  not  have  to  sign  con¬ 
tracts  with  employers?" 

"I  couldn’t  say,”  Brannock  re¬ 
plied.  At  this  point  Gerhard 
Van  Arkel,  one  of  the  four 
counsel  representing  ITU,  re¬ 
newed  a  motion  he  repeatedly 
made  on  opening  day  that  the 
hearing  be  recessed  until  the 
union’s  international  officers 
could  be  present. 

Van  Arkel  said  he  thought  it 
“fair  ”  that  Woodruff  Randolph, 
international  president,  attend¬ 
ing  the  AFL  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
vention,  and  others  be  present 
here.  It  was  understood  Ran¬ 
dolph  would  leave  San  Francisco 
this  week  for  the  hearing. 

A  second  move  on  Tuesday  to 
block  proceedings  before  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Ringer,  chief  trial  exam¬ 
iner  of  NLRB  from  Washington, 
came  from  Jacob  J.  Edelman,  an¬ 
other  ITU  attorney.  Edelman 
argued  that  all  testimony  to  date 
had  centered  about  “communica¬ 


tions,  messages  and  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  International 
and  Local  12"  and  it  should  be 
"reconsidered  and  stricken  out" 
by  thd  trial  examiner. 

For  the  League,  Joseph  Bern¬ 
stein  replied: 

“Mr.  Edelman  is  just  a  bit  im¬ 
patient  and  fearful  of  what  we 
are  going  to  prove  from  these 
communications,  which  he  calls 
intra-organization  literature. 

“If  it  were  only  literature, 
we’d  not  waste  your  time. 

"It  was  instructions  from  the 
ITU  to  Mr.  Brannock  upon 
which  Mr.  Brannock  acted  at 
the  negotiations  conference  table. 
Mr.  Brannock  acted  upon  it  and 
as  a  result  there  was  no  bar¬ 
gaining." 

■ 

Reporters  Take  Part 
In  Airline  Inaugural 

When  Peruvian  International 
Airways  extended  its  route  into 
the  United  States  recently,  10 
prominent  Latin  American 
journalists  were  aboard  the 
DC-4  making  the  inaugural 
flight.  They  were: 

William  L.  F.  Horsey,  United 
Press  bureau  chief  in  Chile; 
Hugo  Ercilla,  editor  of  El  Mcr- 
eurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  Luis 
Leon,  Associated  Press  bureau 
chief  in  Peru;  Ricardo  Leon, 
U.  P.  bureau  chief  in  Peru; 
Andres  Townsend,  editor  of  La 
Tribuna,  Lima;  C.  N.  Griffis,  ed¬ 
itor  of  Peruvian  Times,  Lima; 
Temistocles  Diaz,  La  Nacion, 
Panama;  Manuel  Angulo,  La 
Estrella,  Panama:  Dr.  Francisco 
Ichaso,  Diario  de  La  Marina, 
Havana;  and  Francois  Baguer, 
El  Crisol,  Havana. 

Brief  airport  ceremonies  at 
Washington  and  New  York  wel¬ 
comed  the  visitors. 

A  special  flight  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  PIA’s  radar,  which  was 
developed  by  General  Electric, 
was  held  over  the  New  York 
area  for  a  group  of  aviation 
writers  and  newspapermen. 

■ 

Chicago  Group 
Instructs  in  Marketing 

Chicago  —  A  series  of  seven 
meetings  on  marketing  research 
for  executives  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Chicago  chapter 
of  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try,  beginning  Oct.  23. 

Purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to 
create  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  market  research. 

Speakers  for  the  series  are: 
H.  E.  Christiansen,  Christiansen 
Advertising  Agency;  George 
Brown,  professor  of  marketing. 
University  of  Chicago;  Sam  Teit- 
elman,  sales  research.  Armour  & 
Co.;  Richard  Crisp,  research  di¬ 
rector.  Tatham-Laird,  Inc.;  Ly¬ 
man  Hill.  Bureau  of  Advertising. 
ANPA;  Sidney  R.  Bernstein,  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age;  William  Heusner,  di¬ 
rector  of  marketing  research, 
Pabst  Sales  Co. 


Eviction  Stories 
Win  Praise 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  was  commend¬ 
ed  by  City  Judge  Charles  T. 
Yeager  for  its  part  in  bringing 
about  an  abatement  of  the  evic¬ 
tion  situation  in  Buffalo. 

While  he  admitted  that  the 
housing  situation  was  still  “cri¬ 
tical,”  Judge  Yeager  asserted 
that  the  picture  on  evictions  had 
brightened  considerably  since 
Oct.  1. 

"The  Courier-Express  has 
done  much  to  mold  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  focus  the  light  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  housing  conditions,” 
the  judge  said.  “This,  too,  by 
pointing  out  the  hardships 
brought  by  evictions,  has  had 
its  effect.” 

Editorials  And 
Features  In 
'Week'  Activity 

National  Newspaper  Week 
was  marked  by  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  Illinois  State  Journal  and 
Register  with  several  special 
promotional  ideas  which  were 
climaxed  on  Sunday,  Oct.  5  with 
the  publication  of  pictures  of 
all  employes  and  executives  of 
the  two  newspapers.  More  than 
600  persons  were  included  in 
the  pictures  which  required  two 
and  a  half  pages  to  accommo¬ 
date. 

Individual  half-column  pic¬ 
tures  were  carried  of  all  execu¬ 
tives,  employes  of  the  news, 
advertising,  classified,  circula¬ 
tion,  composing,  stereotyping, 
engraving,  press  and  mail  rooms. 
In  addition  individual  pictures 
of  40  correspondents  were  car¬ 
ried. 

The  first  page  of  the  section 
was  headed  with  a  drawing  of 
“Liberty”  holding  her  torch 
high  and  with  the  general  cap¬ 
tion,  “Your  Newspaper  —  Serv¬ 
ing  Freedom  by  Serving  You” 
the  theme  for  the  1947  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

■Throughout  the  week  both  the 
Journal  and  Register  carried 
the  week’s  theme  line  in  bold 
type  across  the  front  page  daily. 
Both  papers  also  carried  edi¬ 
torials  devoted  to  the  theme  of 
the  week. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  was  a  series  of  pictures  ap¬ 
pearing  daily  on  the  picture 
page  which  showed  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  in  action. 

The  Durham  (N.  C. )  Herald 
and  Sun,  in  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  editions,  this  year  staged 
an  active  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
gram  in  connection  with  Dur¬ 
ham  High  School  and  the 
school’s  newspaper,  the  Hi- 
Rocket. 

As  a  part  of  the  observance 
of  Newspaper  Week  the  Hi- 
Rocket  staff  took  charge  of  get¬ 
ting  out  one  complete  edition 
of  the  Sun,  afternoon  paper. 
Students  filled  all  positions  on 
the  paper’s  staff  and  worked 
alongside  the  regular  staffers. 

Another  feature  of  Newspaper 
Week  in  Durham  that  attracted 
much  comment  and  interest  was 
the  appearance  of  Col.  Robert 


Allen,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  and  author  of  “Lucky  For¬ 
ward.” 

E.  T.  Rollins,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Durham  papers 
planned  his  papers’  Newspaper 
Week  observance.  C.  C.  Coun¬ 
cil,  president  of  the  Durham 
Herald  Co.,  Inc.,  entertained  the 
high  school  group  at  a  luncheon 

In  Spokane,  Wash.,  the  Week 
was  sparked  with  special  ar 
tides,  editorials  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  newspapers.  In 
addition  to  open  house  for  the 
general  public,  the  Spokesman 
Review  and  Chronicle  conducted 
11  classes  of  Spokane  and  In¬ 
land  Empire  journalism  schools 
and  departments,  comprising  265 
students,  through  the  news¬ 

paper  plant  and  screened  the 
sound-color  motion  picture  "Spo 
kane  and  Its  Inland  Empire  ”  for 
each  group. 

Speakers  from  the  news¬ 

papers’  personnel  addressed  k 
cal  organizations  during  tlu 

week. 

Four  hundred  brightly  colored 
helium-filled  balloons  were  re 
leased  by  176  Kenosha  (Wis.l 
Evening  News  carrierboys  inob¬ 
servance  of  National  Newspaper 
boy  Day,  Oct.  4.  Editor  and 

Publisher  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  re¬ 
leased  the  first  balloon, 
carried  a  small  post  card  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the 
boy  who  released  it.  The  number 
of  balloons  released  by  each  bo; 
depended  upon  his  new  sub 
scriber  record  during  a  recent 
campaign.  The  boy  whose  bal 
loon  travels  the  farthest  wins 
first  of  a  series  of  prize  awards. 
■ 

Dallas  Ne'W’s  Honors 
50-Year  Employes 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Oldtimers  got 
new  timepieces  at  the  Dollas 
News  recently. 

E.  M.  ( Ted )  Dealey,  president 
presented  six  50-year  men  with 
engraved  watches.  One  of  the 
group,  Arthur  M.  Allen,  of  the 
stereotyping  department,  has 
been  with  the  News  62  years- 
since  its  first  issue,  Oct.  1,  1885 

Others  honored  were  James 
E.  Taggart,  Warren  A.  Page.  Tom 
W.  Porter,  Frank  B.  Richmond 
and  William  M.  Davis.  Mr. 
Dealey  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Downtown  Club. 

■ 

Heritage  Foundation 
Names  Ne-w  Trustees 

Election  of  five  new  members 
to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundati()n. 
sponsor  of  the  Freedom  Train, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Winthrop  W.  Aldrich,  chairman 

Those  elected  are:  Edward 
Eagle  Brown,  president,  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago;  Heniy 
R.  Luce,  president.  Time  and 
Life,  Inc.,  New  York;  Fred 
Douglas  Patterson,  President 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama: 
Edward  L.  Ryerson.  preside^. 
Inland  Steel  Co.,  Chicago;  and 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  president 
Wilson  and  Co.,  Chicago. 

■ 

Teletypsetting  Used 

The  Monroe  (Wis.)  Evenisf 
Times  has  inaugural^  Teletyp*- 
setting  on  new  equipment  jUR 
installed. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima — $.50  par  lina 
4  fjmas — .40  par  lina  par  intartion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
all  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — $1.00  par  lina 
2  (imai — .90  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  — .80  par  lina  par  iniartion 

3  linai  minimum 
Count  approxlmatoly  flua,  6  loUar 
woida,  one  Una. 

rornu  eloaa  Wednaaday  naon. 
Tkare  ii  an  additional  charga  of  Ifi 
cent!  for  tke  use  of  a  Box  nombar  on 
each  order. 

Wa  forward  all  mail  racaivad  in  an- 
twar  to  box  numbars.  Mail  to  ba 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only.  We  will  not  bo  re¬ 
sponsible  for  replies  that  are  ad¬ 
dressed  incorrectly. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  B.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feigliner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant.  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION. 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 

LIST  your  newspaper  with  a  recog 
niied  consultant.  Marcus  Griffin,  421 
W,  5th  St,.  Los  .\ngeles  13,  Calif 

(t  4^  I’ersonal  service  l>aeked  with  3t 
years  experienee  in  the  West.  Arthur 
\V.  Stypes,  625  .Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
(iico  5.  California. 

NEWSPAPERS — Daily,  Weekly 
RAYMOND  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Eitablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
ind  told  without  publicity. 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Pipers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.'  Hucklo,  Mgr.,  Ruck  Hill,  8.  C. 
(30  years  publisher  of  newspapers) 

WESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
former  publisher  of  experienee. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 
Riverside,  California 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MAY'S  FALL  LIST  of  Newspapers 
now  ready.  Write  for  copy.  May  Bros., 
Binghamton.  New  Y'ork. 

IF  Y’OU  want  to  buy  a  profitable  west¬ 
ern  newspaper,  contact  Marcus  Griffin, 
427  West  5th  Street,  Los  Angeles  13, 
California. 

PROPIT.ABLE  Daily  in  eastern  town 
under  10,000  population  in  rolling 
agricultural  area  and  with  active  local 
manufacturing,  offers  opportunity  to 
active  full  charge  editor  with  initial 
investment  of  $25,000  and  provision 
to  acquire  eventual  full  ownership. 
Box  8425,  Editor  &•  Publisher. 

SEMI-WEEKLY ;  choice  coast  city 
ready  for  daily  in  every  respect ; 
$125,000  cash  required. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY',  beautiful  city 
of  17,000  for  $75,000. 

EXCL.  WESTERN  DAILY',  $75,000. 

weeklies,  $10,000  to  $200,000. 

on,,  ^  GABBERT 

4937  Orange  Street,  Riverside,  Calif. 

PUBUCATIONS— WANTED 


lsl>lTUK  with  success  record  in  na¬ 
tional  magazine  field  will  buy  interest 
up  to  $50,U00  in  money-making  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  8437,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


POHMER  NEW  YORK  CITY 
newspaperman ;  publisher  of 
trade  magazines;  now  owner  of 
New  York  City  advertising 
agency;  wants  daily — circulation 
anywhere  under  10,000 — confi¬ 
dential.  Box  8387,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  S.\LE — 3rd  deck  Goss  straight- 
line  single-width  press.  22%  cut  olf. 
Bargain.  Record-Chronicle,  Denton, 
Texas. 


TO  SELL.  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  0.  Heffelman; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE 

100  Hp.  G.E.  printing  press  motor, 
drive  and  control  board,  230  volt, 
D.  C.  current.  Box  8223  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEW  MATERIAL— for  both  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  Plant ;  Hall  Form 
Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hall  0 
and  8  ft.  Steel  Newspaper  Make-up 
Tables;  Baling  Presses,  both  hand 
and  power;  Gluing  Machines — for  any 
purpose;  Composing  Room  Saws;  | 
NEW  44"  National  Automatic  Power 
Cutters,  one  week  deliverey.  26"  Lever 
Cutters  (30  days’  delivery).  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


HOE  STRAIGHT  LINE  PRESS,  64 
page,  with  Goss  highspeed  twin  fold¬ 
ers,  cutoff  22f{",  8  column,  4  plates 
wide.  75  HP,  3  phase,  220  v  electrical 
equipment,  will  print  64  page  one  up 
or  32  page  two  up,  three  color  foun¬ 
tains.  also  desirable  for  printing  com¬ 
ics.  attractively  priced,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  For  additional  particulars 
write  to 

Northern  Machine  W’orks 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Nonh  American  32  lb.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  8328,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


QUANTITY  of  new  steel  autoplate 
stereotype  chases,  approximately  16)4" 
x  22"  type  from  measurements.  Avail¬ 
able  at  prevailing  prices.  Box  8331, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIKE  NEW  HOE  Curved  Casting  Box, 
22Ji"  cut-off.  Also  21)4"  cut-off  curved 
casting  outfit.  Hoe  flat  shaver.  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


WE  ARE  in  a  position  to  supply  for 
immediate  shipment  from  France, 
minimum  50  ton  lots.  Standard  Qual¬ 
ity  White  French  Newsprint,  jumbo 
rolls,  any  width  desired.  Freight  and 
insurance  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
port.  Larger  quantities  available,  also 
deferred  shipment  if  desired.  Wire 
or  write  requirements.  Box  8292, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


32-Page  Hoe,  4-Deck,  22%" 
32-Page  Hoe,  2-Deck,  2  PA" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  488, _ Inverness,  Florida 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Standard  Quality,  32-pound  base 
Newsprint.  15",  16",  17",  18",  19', 
20'.  21',  22",  24",  27",  28'  jumbo 
rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets  in  carload 
lots — Wire  or  phone  your  require¬ 
ments.  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street, 
N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover  2-0165. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

Immediate  and  future  deliveries,  spot 
cars,  sheets  and  rolls.  Also  B-2  con¬ 
verting,  sheets,  roils.  Other  papers. 
The  Paper  Merchants’  Co.,  147  West 
42nd  Street,  New  York  (!fity.  ’Tele¬ 
phone:  CHelsea  2-4604. 

FOR  SALE — 10  X  15  New  Series 
Chandler  &  Price  press  equipped  with 
Miller  feeder,  Horton  pulley,  fountain, 
counter,  motor  bracket  and  110/220 
volt.  60  cycle,  1  phase  motor.  V'ery 
good  condition.  May  be  seen  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  any  time.  Price  $550.  Allbee 
Son  Co.,  213  West  Second  Street, 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

5,000  TONS  NEWSPRINT 
reels  33  inches  width,  direct  to  con¬ 
sumers.  Cif  USA  ports  $220  per  metric 
ton.  Delivery  7  weeks  aher  receipt  of 
letter  of  credit.  Box  8401,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

GAS  Immersion  stereotype  furnace.  5 
ton  capacity,  pump,  controls,  exhaust 
unit  and  hood.  Newsday,  283  Main 
Street.  Hempstead.  New  York. 

40"  CH.4.NDLER  &  PRICE  .Automatic 
Power  Cutter,  fully  equipped,  ready, 
excellent  condition  with  .4.  C.  motor; 
Model  A  Kelly  Automatic,  size  14  x 
20;  24-Page  Newspaper  Press;  Large 
Quantity  Galleys  size  544  x  18;  New 
•Tob  &-  Double  (Jolumn  Galley  Cabinets; 
2!4  ton  Hoe  Metal  Furnace;  Hoe  36 
X  45  reconverted  Dry  Mat  Roller. 
Tliomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120  West  42nd 
St..  New-  York  18,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

24-P&ge,  2-to-l,  with  upper  former 
complele  stereo  and  AC  drive. 


5  UNITS  HOE 

Z-type  Super  Production,  with  two 
units  superimposed;  steel  cylinders 
and  roller  bearings,  22%  in.,  floor 
feed. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck,  single  width,  23  9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics:  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter.  complete  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

32-Page,  2-to-l,  staggered  design, 
double  folder,  complete  stereo,  AC. 


ROYLE  (flat)  ROUTER 

Rebuilt  Head;  AC  Motor. 


DUPLEX  MODEL  E 

8-Page  Flat-Bed,  AC  motor 


of  nationally  known  smail- 
V  17’  of  making  money  for 

u-m  L  '^oady  to  go  on  his  own. 

•11  buy  all  or  part  interest  in  daily, 
tL  ?*’?**®j  profit-sharing  con- 

.  experience  editorially  and 

piiblishing  end,  including  labor  ne- 
gotiations.  Prefer  Colorado  or  South- 
finn  '  consider  any  sound  proposi- 
Bm'  yo"  prefer. 

Box  8389.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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1  Duplex  tubular  plate  casting  box 

1  1000  lb.  capacity  type  metal  fur¬ 
nace 

1  Linotype  gas  monomelt  and  gas 
pot 

1  G.E.  Underslung  Intertype  mo¬ 
tor  DC 

2  72  channel  linolite  Intertype 
split  magazines,  lower  half 

120  Full  page  newspaper  chases.  Will 
sell  the  lot  or  singly 

1  65  foot  belt  conveyor 
SHOPPING  NEWS 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 


MULTI-COLOR  PRESS 

Goss  8-cylinder,  hard  packing  with 
bearers,  for  magazines  &  comics: 
22%,  AC. 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New  Y'ork” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Newspaper  Presses 
Stereotype  Machinery 
Printing  Equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


.4D  BANK,  10  feet,  heavy  gauge  steel, 
electric  illumination;  Hoe  Mat  Roller, 
A.  C.  motor.  Boone  Co.,  129  W.  Bane 
St..  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. _ _ 


BABCOCK  57 
Completely  rebuilt,  guaranteed 
Box  8430.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT 
For  Sale 

For  immediate  and  future  shipment 
Standard  quality,  32  lb.  basis 
In  any  size  rolls  and  sheets 
.\lso  rotogravure,  B-2  converting, 
coated  papers  and  other  magazines  and 
book  papers.  Wire  or  phone  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  St.,  New  York 
City,  Telephone :  H.4nover  2-0165. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENCIKEERS 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  73. 

MISCELLANEOUS  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 
On  Contract 

Publisher  needs  minimum  1,000  tons 
annually,  in  carloads  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  beginning  January,  1948.  Brok¬ 
ers  protected.  Write  Box  8409,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Fine  young  daily  faces  suspension  for 
lack  of  newsprint.  Can’t  pay  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices,  but  willing  to  pay  pre¬ 
mium  to  obtain  52*i-inch  size,  one  roll 
or  a  car  load. 

THE  DAILY  IBERIAN 

New  Iberia,  Louisiana 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magasine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  future  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

_ Tel.  BRyant  9-1138 _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  and  machin¬ 
ery  wanted.  Get  in  touch  wHh  us  when 
you  have  equipment  for  sale. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St..  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

So,  58  LINOTYPES 
C  Inteytype 

Box  8429.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WAN’TED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13H  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  seme. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
Duplex  8-Page  Flat  Bed  Press,  2-way 
printer,  with  motor  and  all  equipment, 
give  condition,  age  and  price.  Box 
8294,  Editor  h  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  (24-48)  used  press  for  im¬ 
mediate  or  January  delivery,  with  or 
without  stereo  equipment.  Write  or 
phone  Curtis  Delamar.  Publisher, 
Gadsen  (Alabama)  Times. 
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♦  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

24  I'AUK  1>L'P1#KX,  Goss  or  iioe 
newspaper  press  22^4  inch  cut-off: 
after  May  1,  1948.  Send  samples,  full 
particulars.  G.  C.  Terry,  Daily  Press, 
l^fOgansport.  Indiana. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FEATURES  FOR  SALE 

BIBLE  ACTION  STORIES— Colorful 
and  dramotio  weakly  feature  done  in 
cartoon  technique.  Each  epitoda  cH- 
matic.  Start  anytime.  Write  Bewail 
B.  Jackson,  The  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  810  Broadway,  Nashyille  2, 
Tennessee. 

K  .N T KK'rATN  M  K >  T  A  KT  K  E AT L  RK H I 
Exclusive- must  rated  International 
Kiitertainuient  Press  (.Syndicate)  :<42 
.Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NSVSPANR  SUVICCS 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOLM 

Why  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  so 
|>rofit -]>acked — 1.  It's  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  stafT-traininK  material.  Ready-to- 
sfll  canipaiKns.  Sound  luanaKement 
lips.  Opportunity-alertin);  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2.  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  bit;,  fast- 
Krowing  Want  Ad  department.  3.  P  Si 
P  ideas  are  use-tested.  Write  today 
for  details  of  the  Want  Ad  Service 
that  makes  you  more  money. 

PARISH  4  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  3tt,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

i’l  RCHASINO  EXECI’TIVE,  familiar 
with  supplies  peculiar  to  newspaper 
oiieralion.  Should  have  knowledge  of 
newspaper  or  corporation  purchasing 
procedures  and  records  with  some 
knowledge  of  European  sources  of  sup- 
[ily.  Must  be  single  and  willing  go 
abroad  for  year.  Knowledge  army  ad¬ 
ministrative  procedures  desirable.  Ap- 
idicant  must  have  experience  in  pur¬ 
chasing  orticp  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  or  industrial  concern.  Box  8384, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED  man  under  forty  with  new-s- 
paper  accounting  background  for  office 
and  credit  manager  of  combination 
daily  in  mid-southwestern  city  of  22,- 
000.  Write  full  particulars  in  first 
letter  stating  age.  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  8418.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WAIfTED— ADVttTlSIHC 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  fast 
growing  progressive  midwest  daily — 
splendid  opportunity  for  man  who  can 
direct  seven  man  staff.  Salary  open 
depending  upon  what  the  right  man 
baa  to  offer.  Give  complete  details  of 
experience,  references  and  recent 
photo.  This  opening  offers  a  real  pro¬ 
ducer  much  better  than  average  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Box  8410,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DUE  TO  •xpMaiCB,  an  Eastern  Nsw 
York  Stato  ully,  in  city  of  100,(M0, 
■••As  an  Mcperineed  display  salesman 

and  copywriter.  Salary  oemmensnrate 

to  background.  Full  details  and  salary 

expected  in  Erst  letter.  Enclose  snap¬ 
shot  photo.  Box  8817,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXCELLENT  opening  with  fine  future 
for  young  man  or  woman  in  advertis¬ 
ing  field.  Must  have  plenty  of  modern 
merchandising  ideas  and  be  fully  cap¬ 
able  of  preparing  rough  sketch  lay¬ 
outs  and  write  copy  that  will  definitely 
sell.  Person  chosen  will  have  complete 
charge  of  new;  department.  Finest 
working  conditions.  Company  now  do- 
■ng  three  million  annually.  Hygienic 
Productions,  Wilmington.  Ohio. 
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HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

OLASt^FlED  manager  for  well  estab¬ 
lished  midwest  metropolitan  daily.  Re¬ 
quires  someone  with  demonstrated 
ability  in  field.  Give  complete  details 
of  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Please  submit  photo 
with  reply.  Box  8377,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADVERTISING 
Promotion-Publicity  Man 

for  major  newspaper  syndicate.  Must 
have  Hair  for  writing  light,  breezy 
copy,  produce  attractive  layouts  and 
know  type  styles.  Contacts  with  lead¬ 
ing  magazines  desired.  Give  complete 
details  of  experience,  salary  expected, 
and  when  available.  Box  84'37,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  —  for 
hard-hitting,  all-around  experienced 
advertising  solicitor.  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  daily  in  a  thriving  eastern  city  of 
50,000  has  a  permanent  position  for 
such  a  man,  beginning  at  once.  News¬ 
paper  advertising  salea  experience  es¬ 
sential;  copywriting  helps.  Capital 
working  conditions  with  congenial,  eo- 
operstive  8-<nan  staff.  Above-average 
salary  for  the  man  whe  qualifies,  plus 
prompt  recognition  of  unnsnal  sbility 
or  special  tslenta.  Include  details  of 
experience,  references,  age,  marital 
status  and  salary  expected  in  yoar 
reply  to  Box  8818,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  advertising  man 
wanted  on  staff  of  five.  Require  at¬ 
tractive  layonta.  Modern  plant,  16  to 
36  pages,  eircolstion  18,036,  town 
population  25,000,  located  30  miles 
from  Pittsburgh.  Tell  us  all  about 
yourself,  salary  required,  send  photo. 

Eagle.  Butler.  Pennsylvania. _ 

EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

wanted  by  the  F'ert  Wayne.  Ind., 
NEWS-SENTINEL.  Permanent  position 
for  a  mao  who  can  intelligently  sell, 
make  good  layouts  and  write  copy. 
Not  interested  in  high  pressure  sales¬ 
men  or  floaters.  Excellent  proposition 
and  opportunity  for  steady,  reliable 
man.  Give  complete  details  in  first 
letter  as  to  experience,  personal  his¬ 
tory,  references  and  salary  expected. 
Write  F.  E.  Bennett.  Advertising 
Director,  NEWS-SEN'IINEL.  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

MAKE  MORE,  live  better  for  less. 
Good  advertising  -  printing  salesman 
wanted  on  strong  north  Iowa  semi¬ 
weekly;  nnlimited  in  earnings,  mini¬ 
mum  875  and  up.  Chance  to  buy  in¬ 
terest  out  of  earnings.  Box  §337, 
Editor  4  Pnblisher. 

PROMOTION  OR  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  for  expanding  group  of 
community  weeklies  published  in 
large  Eastern  city.  State  experience, 
salary,  and  send  photograph.  Box 
8402.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

TOP  PAPER  wants  a  fighting,  experi¬ 
enced  local  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  good  on  copy  and  lay¬ 
out.  Good  salary  and  incentive  plan. 
New  England.  50  miles  from  Boston. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  Box 
8346.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  Experienced  display  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  active  aceounts — 
present  business  under  contract — 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  growth.! 
Good  layout  and  ropy  essential  as  well 
as  selling  ability.  One  with  under¬ 
standing  of  retailers’  problems  prefer¬ 
red.  Will  handle  general  accounts.  Is 
one  paper  town  of  35,000  in  Northern 
Ohio.  40  minutes  from  metropolitan 
city.  Six  day  evening  paper,  16.000 
circulation,  averaging  18  pages  a  day. 
Well  equipped  plant,  eongenial  snr- 
rotindings.  Permanent,  good  salary,  and 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Give  complete  information  on 
self  in  first  letter.  Box  8393,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COPYREADER  wanted  by  medium¬ 
sized  midwest  afternoon  daily.  Must 
be  experienced,  competent  man.  (live 
references,  experience,  salary  and 
other  details  in  letter  to  Box  8438, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

INTERMOUNTAIN  DAILY 
wants  experienced  man. 

Bo*  8422.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  editor  for  weekly.  Ex¬ 
perience  all  iiha.ses  newspaper,  news¬ 
magazine  work,  camera,  darkroom,  car 
desirable,  nut  essential.  .\ge  21-35, 
single.  Tip-top  future.  Full  haekgrouiid 
(iucludiiig  war  years)  and  your  price. 
Box  8398.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  telegraph  editor, 
sober,  for  medium-large  midwestern 
daily.  $70  a  week.  Supply  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  references,  photo.  Box  8379, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  inter- 
mouutain  moruing  and  evening  com¬ 
bination.  Top  wages  and  trausparta- 
tiuu  to  competent  man.  Also  have 
good  permanent  place  for  first  class 
swing  desk  man.  Box  8376,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  combination  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  advertising  man  for  our  second 
weekly  paper  in  town  2,500  popula¬ 
tion,  veteran  preferred  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  $50  week.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  about  yourself.  Address  News- 
Chronicle,  Shjppenburg,  Pennsylvania. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— Western,  in¬ 
dependent,  metropolitan  newspaper 
seeks  experienced  editorial  writer  who 
knows  the  West  and  Western  problems 
Fine  family  eity.  Splendid  opportunity 
fur  right  person.  Box  8416,  Editor  4 
I’ublisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  city  hall 
coverage  midwestern  city  of  38,000. 
Position  oi)eii  soon.  State  experience. 
Box  8406.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  state  editor  can  make 
good  |>ermuuent  connection  if  he  tan 
organize,  supervise  and  handle  state 
coverage.  Give  all  details.  Box  8423, 
Eilitor  4  Publisher. 


LIVE  WIRE  reporter  who  knows  how 
to  collect  news,  make  friends,  in  a 
strange  town,  build  m>  contacts,  repre¬ 
senting  New  York  State  a  afternoon 
daily  in  village  of  8,000.  Twelve  miles 
from  city  of  publication.  Box  8360, 


Editor  Se  Publisher. 


MALE  SECTRETARY  lor  newspaper 
executive.  Position  requires  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  in  stenography  and  typ¬ 
ing.  Applicant  must  possess  tact  and 
discretion  in  handling  of  people,  and 
must  adapt  himself  to  all  types  of 
personalities.  College  background  pre¬ 
ferred  although  not  essential.  Age  be¬ 
tween  23  and  40.  Salary  open.  Box 
8341.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  man,  possibly  G.I.  on-job 
trainee,  or  school  of  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Some  experience  preferred.  May 
have  to  double  as  ad  solicitor.  Coun¬ 
try  weekly,  national  eirculation.  Vine¬ 
yard  Gazette.  Edgartown.  Mass. 


REPORTER  desk  man  who  can  handle 
over  the  phone  wire  rewrite  edit  coun¬ 
try  correspondence,  dummy  pages 
New  York  State  afternoon  daily.  Box 
8370,  Editor  4  Pnblisher. 


SOMEWHERE  employed  on  a  small 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  is  an  ag¬ 
gressive  young  man  desirous  of  fur¬ 
thering  his  editorial  caroer.  We  have 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  re- 

Sorter  in  our  erganisation  of  four 
oily  newspapers  in  northeastam 
Ohio,  located  in  the  center  of  great 
industrial  expansion.  Additional  ax- 
periendM'  pyrsonnel  is  needed  t»  com¬ 
plete  growing  organisation.  ExeeUaht 
opportunity  for  advaneement.  'VWte 
inimediat.ely  to  E.  A.  Olson,  Tbs  Star- 
Beacon,  Ashtsbnla,  Oh^e,  giving  full 
personal  history,  exparience,  refor- 
ences  and  svsllsble  date. _ 


SPORTS  WRITER — general  reporter. 
Single.  Write  fall  qualifications.  The 
News-Herald,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 


TRADE  PAPER  CORRESPONDENT 
in  each  principal  city  to  supply  news- 
and-pictnre  coverage  of  bottled  soft 
drink  industry.  Trade  editor  or  news¬ 
paper  business  news  editor  preferred. 
Give  age,  qualifications  experience.  Box 
8419,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WASHINQI’O'R  BUREAU  needs  man¬ 
aging  editqr  to  direct  staff  of  more 
than  half  dosen.  Must  hare  passion  for 
accnrscy,  and  talent  to  hit  page  1, 
and  be  s  reporter  at  heart.  Prefer  man 
less  than  40  with  Hill  experience.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  strictest  confidence,  hut 
okeh  apply  through  third  party  if 
necessary.  Please  give  fnll  details, 
background  first  letter.  Box  8372, 
Editor  4  Poblisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  afternoon  4x11; 
8  to  16  pages,  circulation  7,000  ka 
opening  for  reporter-city  editor 
sufficient  experience  to  cover  mtji, 
local  stories  and  direct  small  lui 
Excellent  opportunity.  State  age,  o- 
perience,  salary  desired.  Daily  Jonml 
Sturgis,  Michigan. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  editor  h, 
small  daily  in  Southwest.  Prefer  aa 
now  bolding  similar  position  who  n- 
derstauds  towns  of  10,000  to  20,0(1 
Housing  available.  Box  8380, 

4  Publisher. 


W  A  N  T  E  D 
Telegraph  Editor.  Full  .\P  leua 
wire.  $60  for  48-hour  week,  Wru 
MaiiagiiiK  Editor,  Times-Republitu 
Marshalltown.  Iowa. 


WANTED;  Combination  de.-k  man  ii. 
reporter  for  newsminded  small  cir 
daily.  Write  Daily  Herald.  ColuiuL 
Tennessee  giving  age,  experieit. 
qualillcatioM.s.  references,  and  s«lr 
expected.  Permanent  to  right  mi: 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


$100  per  week  for  working  foremio- 
7-nian  shop  in  small  8-10  page  dii!; 
newspaiier  in  southern  part  of  Xfi 
England.  Pleasant  working  arriif. 
ments  in  nice  eoinnninity.  Box  030) 
Editor  4  Puhlisher. 


LINOTY'PE  operators  and  hand  att 
New  Jersey  daily  an<l  Sunday  nf»> 
paper  in  New  York  inotropolitan  irfi 
Eorty-hour  week.  $2.00  an  hour.  Be. 
8434.  Editor  4  l*nblishi“r. _ 


LARGE  midwest  weekly  new.spipr 
will  pay  pres.sman-stereotyper  (( 
for  four  days.  Box  8415.  Editor  i 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST-Operator  for  4  niacliiif 

eoiuposing  room  in  Connecticut.  Sgm 

able  working  force.  Box  8395,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


PERMANENT  JOBS  ON  VIRGI.MJ 
weekly  newspapers  for  operators  SM 
printers.  Please  do  not  apply  nIl!«^ 
interested  in  making  a  change  Iw 
perman»*nt  job.  Tt»ll  all  first  ^leltir 
Virginia  Press  Association,  Virgiiii 
Building.  Richmond  19.  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC  RELATIOKS 


OLTSfANDlNG  opportunity  with  M 
tional  food  association  for  woman  will 
home  economics  doRree  and  newsptpjr 
and  publicity  experience.  We  are  low 
injf  for  a  woman  who  has  written  loH 
articles  for  women’s  paKcs,  done  coi 
tact  work  with  food  editors  of  women i 
maftazines  and  radio  stations,  and 
knows  by  experience  in  her 
what  housewives  like  to  read.  Hen 
quarters  are  in  Chicago.  Box  842f. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMER 


BALKS  MANAGER — Splendid  oppor 
tunity  for  energetic  person  with  grow 
ing  feature  syndicate. 
ence  on  the  road  required.  PoonN' 
stock  interest  for  able  person.  Bd' 
complete  details  in  first  letter,  wn 
8426,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Man  with  syndicate  eapori 
ence  who-  is  traveling  and  would  «*' 
to  carry  a  proved  feature  in  saddle 
to  any  other  work  he  is  doing,  hiwr* 
commission.  Replies  held  in 
fidence.  Box  8413,  Editor  4  Publisher 


LITERARY  ACEWCT  5EZVKZ  ^ 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGBWot.^' 
elet,  Boete,  PiriloB. 

Bertha  Klaniaer,  ISO  E.  40th  8t.,  I- »• 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ABILITY  you  may  use 
available  in  an  auditor  who  has 
tude  and  valuable  experience,  no 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  accotUW 
and  taxes.  He  has  an  unders^w 
of  costs  that  can  be  used  to  advsw 
by  your  newspaper.  He  can  pw  . 
desired  results.  Ho  is  37, 
children  and  prefers  MTest  WUh 
ployed  but  available  for  inter™ 
will  send  more  facts  by  msu. 
8368,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  18, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


■^pYEKrTsTNU  director  or  national 
manaeer.  Former  N.  A.  E.  A.  member 
with  success  in  cities  of  loil  to  -iOOil. 
Westerner  with  eastern  experience. 
Kte  43,  dependable,  know  all  phases 
if  newspaper  operation.  Want  tfood 
workinK  conditions,  salary  secondary. 
Box  8420,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CARTOONIST _ 

SPUKlst  CAKTOOM.sr 
and  Sports  Writer 
Major  League 
A  Triple-Threat  for  any 
Newspaper,  Syndicate 
or  Feature  Service 
Hox  8349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


l.NCKEASEl)  sales  do  not  necessarily  SITUATIONSWi^llD— 

mean  more  profits.  Costs  are  rising.  If  _ CIKCUUMIUH _ 

you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  profics  a HI,p.  young  veteran  seeks  future.  4 
being  made  by  your  newspaper  this  years  experience  as  home  delivery  cir- 
experienced  business  manager  and  au-  eulation  district  manager  on  metropol- 
ditor  has  the  capability  you  need.  37,  itan  paper  with  125,000  daily.  Army 


record,  reputation,  references.  Holding 
fine  position,  seeks  better.  Hox  8391, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WIRE  SERVICE,  N.  Y. 


8299,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


A  H  1  L.  1  T  Y 


employed.  Box  8348,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

BRITISH  newspaper  woman  (30)  New 
York  born.  Three  years  Fleet  Street 


a.d  experience  to  solve  your  adver-  d,nie,^  ,,go  American  experience.  Vet- 
tising  problem.  Over  18  years  news-  travnlled,  French-speaking,  ver- 

pajxT  and  some  agency  experience,  energetic  seeks  position  New 

College,  and  veteran  of  V'  -  W  2.  Con-  york  as  reporter,  editorial  assistant  or 
sistent  and  current  record  for  top-  publicity.  Box  8288,  Editor  * 
notch  production.  Can  do  the  job  well  publisher 

and  can  prove  it.  Salary  bracket  hi^h  ^  a  ixi  ^  u  a.-  •  i  — 

but  worth  it.  Box  8386,  Editor  &  Pub-  CAPABLE,  ambitious  girl  reporter. 


lisber. 


.IDVERTISI.VG,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


feature  writer,  24,  college  graduate. 
2  years  all-around  experience  on 
weekly:  1  year  house  organ;  5  months 


rain  soon  available.  Executive  calibre,  York  picture  agency.  Box  8353, 

former  small  agency  chief,  contact,  pdiror  A  Publisher 

promotion.  $6,000.  Box  8399.  Editor  .  I  H  i.-'  -  ^  . - ITS - v - 

k  Publisher  (  APAHLE  journalist,  26.  seeks  re¬ 

porting  position  on  weekly  or  daily. 
Degree,  graduate  work  journalism. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  age  85. 


Box  8408,  Editor  Sc  Publiaher. 


Box  8275,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Editor  &  Publisher. 


desire  greater  m  AaaTRTntn  DAILY  spot;  leg.  desk  or  both  for 
PROFITS  MORE  vmrm??  editor-reporter,  28. 

writs  .  .  .  MORE  VOLUME!  veteran.  B.  S.  degree.  Box  8412,  Edi- 

Tonng  married,  aggressive  classlfled  *  ^"blisher. _ 

sovertismg  manager  desires  change  for  EDITOR,  40  with  20  years  experience, 
•pportnnlty  of  advancement.  Ont-  8°”^  record  of  accomplishment,  top, 
Handing  record  on  small  competitiTe  references,  now  in  good  job,  wants  bet- 
ssily.  Excellent  health,  character  Capable  of  running  news  plant 

*><»">».  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box  '■•’K'*  of  small.  Box  8392,  Editor  Sc 
•329,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  Publisher. 

- - -  EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  —  Newg- 

TOP-NOTOH  ADVERTISING  MANA  pnpof.  trade  paper  experience,  rewrite, 
RER-SALESMAN  30  with  outstand-  PfoofrP8<Dng.  make-up.  production. 
reoorJ  on  8M  cirTulation  dSllv  '  etersn-age  30.  New  York  City  only. 

•.ck.  permanent  clunS  in  ceutrJi  »»»  Edit°f  &  Publisher, 

*f  Southern  states.  Good  organiser,  EDITORIAL  girl,  graduate,  news- 
Jxpert  layontist,  copywriter.  Thorongh-  P»P<“r,  publicity,  magssine  experience, 
7  aependable,  non-drinker,  can  qnali-  *'*<>  secretarial.  B.  A.  Box  8407,  Edi- 
?  **  polisher’s  assistant.  8100  mini-  *or  Sc  Publisher. 

IsHer  oooii'lfnee  .  .  your  EXPERT  SPORTS  Writer,  Editor; 

S365  FiIsIa.  Box  Also  ti«ws,  mmera,  radio  experience. 

S363.  Editor  A  Publisher.  Box  8241,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  <&  PUBLISHER  for  October  18,  1947 


years  experience  as  home  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  district  manager  on  metropol¬ 
itan  paper  with  125,000  daily.  Army 


married,  2  children.  -Now  employed  school  editorial  experience.  Wants 

Fscihc  Coast.  Box  8414,  Editor  &  I  ub-  position  on  progressive  daily  or  weekly 

Usher. _ anywhere.  Box  8375,  Editor  A  Pub- 

PUBLISHEK  or  general  manager.  A-1  lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


Editor  Sc  Publisher. _  ABLE  NEWSMAN;  42;  metropolitan 

experience  copyreader,  reporter,  editor- 
TOP  NEWS  EXEUUTIVE,  MAJOR  iai  writer;  journalism  graduate.  Box 


,  1  .  .  ALERT  reporter,  experienced  Cali- 

Seekt  post  as  publisher  s  assistant  fornia  weekly.  B.  S.  in  Journalism, 
or  news  executive,  daily  nev^paper.  22,  wants  reporter  or  rewrite  job  on 
Experienced  handling  men.  Oapable  j^ily  within  100  miles  of  Now  York 
take  entire  charge  news  department.  City.  Box  .8355.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


promotion,  editorials,  community  ven-  — ...  i  A,  v - tavitapv — 

turei.  Infuse  staff  with  enthnsiasm  AVAILABLE  EARLY  JANUARY 


for  fast,  accurate,  bright  clear  report-  capable  newspaperman.  Experienced  as 
ing.  Keep  costs  down.  Aggressive,  re-  managing  ®‘l'*.°f-  Background;  re- 
Murceful  At  peak  of  health  and  etft-  porter,  state  editor  deskman  (rim  and 
ciency  at  41.  but  with  mature  judg-  »><>»)•  Experienced  handling  composing 
ment  able  to  build  civic  pride,  good  room,  makeup,  personnel  relations, 
will.  Prefer  middle-sized  city  even  negotiations.  Good  executive, 

if  liliry  somewhat  lower  than  in  New  ^  v?.  assistant  to  newspaper  or  trade 
York.  Box  8316,  Editor  A  Publisher,  publications  publisher  or  competent 

editorial  executive.  Salary  open.  Now 


Oapable  and  dependable  with  compre-  Now  associate  editor  large  industrial 
tiensive  experience  including  manager-  publication.  Write  Box  8433,  Editor 

ial  duties  on  papers  from  small  city  Sc  Publisher. _ 

to  metropolitan.  Seek  permanent  posi-  (’OLLEGE  graduate  desires  interesting 
memura  eastern  daily,  position  writing,  newspaper-magazines. 
Box  8342,  Editor  A  Publisher.  -  - 


ALERT  WELLESLEY  graduate,  one  COPY  READER,  unmarried,  wants  to 
Tear  experience  selling,  and  writing  locate  in  Florida.  20  years  desk  ex- 
i^yertiiing,  wants  position  in  adver-  perience.  Now  employed  as  wire  editor 
tiling  or  editorial  departmenta.  Prefer  on  Connecticut  daily.  Most  of  experi- 
voitem  paper  or  Toronto,  Canada,  ence  on  universal  desks.  Box  8397, 


ASSIST  manager,  write  copy,  create  COPY  EDITOR,  38  years  sxperienee, 
linige.  20  years  experience  all  classifi-  wants  rim,  s^t  In  Esst.  Box  8361, 

cations.  Quick,  reliable,  presentable,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  _ 

temperate,  solvent.  Want  progressive  CUB  Reporter,  veteran,  23,  desires 
MSB,  good  salary,  mild  climate.  Box  job  small  daily.  Box  8254,  Editor  A 
8421,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Publisher. _  _ 


Pl.iQaTisTvn  T>v  _  n  a  DO  YOU  want  to  employ  experience 

...M  V,  ®“P*rvi8or  know  how  for  your  interests  and 

imn.l  ‘S’*  ’’T  Employed  District  Manager,  32, 

ra«f  w '  making^depart-  twenty  years  circulation  know- 

cord  **1*0  *  Above  rp-  ledge  ready  for  connection  as  circula¬ 
te  nrov*  ’^t**^*  “P*"*®®*  tion  mauAger  small  or  medium  size 

In  ®vening  and  Sunday.  Thoroughly 

iuilJiiiV^.-*o^  ‘k'^Si  versed  Boy  promotion.  Little  Merchant 

P'*"-  City  and  Country.  Married, 
Box  8366  fSIcA  family,  top  references.  Box  8388,  Edi- 

HMme,  Editor  A  Publisher.  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  8  years,  contin¬ 
uously  employed  past  14  jrears.  Pro¬ 
lific,  skillful,  vigorous  writer  for  in¬ 
telligent  audience.  Vet,  under  40,  now 
in  responsible  job.  Box  8324,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  all  aspects  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York  news-liandliiig  as  re- 
porter-editor  for  leading  news  bureau, 
young  ambitious  veteran  desires  to  im¬ 
prove  connections.  Reporting,  publi¬ 
city,  desk  work  acceptable.  Hox  8385. 
Eilitor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

FOR  YOUR  CITY  DESK 

ACCURATE,  experienced  reporter — 
rewrite,  until  recently  editor  of  2 
weeklies  in  metropolitan  area.  Vet¬ 
eran,  single.  Aggressive  but  conserva¬ 
tive.  Knowledge  typography,  produc¬ 
tion,  public  relations,  Will  settle  any¬ 
where.  Excellent  references.  Box  8233, 

Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

FREE-LANCE  newspaper  reporter — 
girl — twenty-seven.  Wants  permanent 
position  on  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 
No  special  geographical  section  pre¬ 
ferred.  Will  send  samples  of  writing 
on  request.  Box  8332,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

GIRL.  N.  Y.  U.  student,  desires  op¬ 
portunity  in  publishing;  Editorial  pro¬ 
duction,  circulation  and  office  experi- 
eiice.  Box  8383.  Editor  Sc  Publishi»r. 
HAVE  YOU  an  opening  for  a  young 
woman  with  reporting  and  editing  ex¬ 
perience;  I  am  a  college  graduate  with 
a  major  in  journalism,  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  French,  and  some  Spanish 
and  Russian.  Box  8411,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

HIGHLY  experienced  woman,  re¬ 
search  worker  and  editor,  American 
and  European  backnound,  desires 
suitable  connection.  Long  experience 
in  magazine  field,  linguist  and  trana- 
Istor,  author  of  numerous  articles  on 
astrology  and  psychology.  Independent 
hard  worker.  Box  8276,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

HOUSE  organ  job  sought.  3  years  px- 
pcrieiice  Newspaper  background.  Now 
employed  small  daily,  reliable,  24.  Box 
8400.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


I’M  BORED 

Experienced  sports  editor-columnist 
now  on  staff  of  national  magazine  cir- 
rnlatinn  550,000  seeking  spot  on  live- 
wire  daily  in  a  sports-minded  location. 
Box  83,')2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


INTERESTING  Secretarial  Job.  Col¬ 
lege  and  business  school  graduate,  28. 
female.  Two  years  general  business  ex¬ 
perience.  15^  years  publicity-secre- 
tarial  in  New  York.  2  years  overseas 
with  Army.  Now  studying  copywriting 
at  New  York  University  nights.  Want 
opportunity  to  use  that  plus  the  usual 
dictation.  Box  8396.  Eoitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


.TUNIOR  reporter,  one-year  experience, 
can  copyread.  write  heads,  eonseien- 
fious,  B.T  from  University  of  Missouri. 
SDX.  25.  single,  own  ear.  Richard 
L.  Ornaiier,  308  Jericho  Turnpike, 
Floral  Park.  New  York. 


MANAGING  editor  available  for  me¬ 
dium  sized  or  small  publication.  Wide 
experience.  College  Education.  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  Age  32.  P.  O. 
Box  58,  CTiicago  90,  Illinois. 


PJRE-WAR  NEWS  EDITOR,  M-eup- 
tain,  40,  now  employed  as  top  re¬ 
porter  on  large  daily,  wauta  aatlafy- 
ing  Job  with  a  future.  Box  8336,  Ba¬ 
ilor  A  Publisher. 


RADIO  news  writer,  25.  some  experi¬ 
ence  all  fields,  will  build  local  news 
department.  Missouri  University  grad¬ 
uate,  SDX,  newspaper  background,  re- 
porting-copyreading.  Box  8432,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher, 


REPORTER  (personable  young  lady)  ; 
conscientious;  several  years  editorial, 
advertising,  publicity  experience  — 
trade  journal  and  weekly  newspaper. 
College  graduate.  Available  at  once. 
Prefer  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Salary  secondary.  Box  8424,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  35,  experience  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  metropolitan,  sports,  prefer  work 
New  York  City  ares.  Mark  Harris, 
Box  43.  Putnam  Valley,  New  York, 

SPORTS  EDI’TOR:  Experience — news¬ 
paper,  radio.  Journalism  degree,  age 
25.  veteran,  married.  Box  8336,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEIX— EDITORIAL 

AVAILABLE  OOTUBiiR  20th:  Able 
reporter  now  working  politics,  police 
and  courts  on  small  eastern  N.  Y. 
daily.  Single,  28,  vet,  own  auto.  Box 
8234,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

U.l*.  staffer.  Col.  Masters,  wife,  BA 
Journalism,  seeks  jobs  west,  south¬ 
west,  both  experiene<*d.  Like  work  into 
permanent  setup  on  small  daily.  Good 
photographers.  Hox  8431,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TKAUE  JOURNALS; — Trained  writer 
with  wide  Metropolitan  newspaper  and 
Washington  public  relation^  experi¬ 
ence  desirous  of  making  connection 
as  Washington  correspondent  for 
Trade  publication,  either  whole  or 
part  time.  Available  for  queries  and/or 
regular  articles.  Hox  8390,  E<iitor  & 
Pii  blisher. 


U.  P.  staffer.  Col.  Masters,  seeks  desk, 
leg  job,  west,  southwest,  desire  work 
into  permanent  setup,  small  daily. 
Good  photographer.  Hox  8431,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  news  editor,  reporter, 
photographer  on  small  Texas  daily 
ready  for  change.  Now  doing  city  re¬ 
porting.  features,  farm  news,  all  pho¬ 
tography  and  editing  Sunday  issue. 
Age  33.  college  grad.,  married,  vet¬ 
eran.  five  years’  experience.  Box 
8435,  Editor  &  Publisher  _ 

WASHINGTON  OORRESPONDBNT— 
Experienced  newspaper,  tradepaper, 
and  national  magatine  writer  available 
to  represent  yon  in  O^ital.  Best  re* 
ferences.  Box  8390,  Editor  A  Pub* 
lisber. 


WANTED:  Office  with  new  view  •  •  . 
and  better  prospects.  Associate  Editor- 
Writer  established  national  magazine 
seeks  similar  magazine  or  trade  jour¬ 
nal  post.  Prefer  New  York  or  Los 
Angeles.  Will  consider  other  offers. 
Box  8351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*  WASHINGTON  REPORTER,  26.  4^^ 
years  daily  paper  experience,  at  pre¬ 
sent  with  one  of  nation's  best.  Mar¬ 
ried.  no  children.  Travel  no  objection. 
Desire  managing  editor,  city  editor, 
or  rewrite  in  city  around  lOOM.  prefer¬ 
ably  Southwest.  Not  drunk,  not  sick, 
just  want  more  future  than  2-room 
apartment.  Capable,  of  course.  Best 
references.  Box  8404.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WASHINGTON  EDITOR  available 
November  1.  Own  office  and  “staff” 
(editorial  secretary).  Married;  33;  12 
years  business  paper  and  trade  maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Former  staff  editor 
government  magazine;  Washington  edi¬ 
tor  weekly  trade  paper  and  monthly 
industrial  magazine.  Excellent  contacts, 
tremendous  daily  production.  Now 
earning  $8,000;  will  consider  $7,000 
proposition.  Box  8310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  MAN.  24,  veteran,  college 
grad,  would  like  reportoHal  or  desk 
work  with  small  or  medium  sized 
paper.  Has  covered  football,  basket¬ 
ball.  Box  6245,  Editor  A  IMblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

EXECUTIVE  Assistant.  colleK*-  gradu¬ 
ate,  poised,  attractive,  diversified 
tions,  publicity.  Darkroom  experience, 
specialize  contact  work.  Salary  $60. 
Elsie  D*utsoh,  2800  Jerome  Avenue, 
New  Y^ork  58,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WAHna— 


PHOTOGRAPHER  •  Reporter,  experi¬ 
enced  cameraman,  28,  Univenity 
Michigan  graduate.  Small  or  medium 
dally.  Box  8356,  Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  10  years 
experience,  newspaper,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  publicity.  Darkroom  e'xperienee. 
Single.  Will  travel.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  8334,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Photographer  on  smaii  daily  who 

can  also  write  seeks  staff  post  or  own 
setup  with  commerrial  sideline.  Box 
8436,  Editor  *  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUMJC  KELATIONS 

PUBUO  RELA'nONS:  Industrial, 
technical,  financial  experienoe  in  eor- 
poratipn  neld.  Seasoned.  Newspaper 
training.  Age  48.  Box  8336,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 
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N.  Y.  World  Telegram, 
Guild  Classify  Jobs 


A  HAL.F  YEAR  of  negotiation 

between  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  resulted 
Oct.  10  in  New  York  City’s  first 
established  newspaper  job  eval¬ 
uation  and  classification.  Com¬ 
pleted  without  arbitration,  the 
joint  job  study  divides  the 
newspaper's  operations  into 
eight  groups,  including  74  job 
titles. 

Surveying  the  completed  task 
designed  for  permanent  job  des¬ 
cription  and  pay  slotting  of  all 
nonexecutive  employes.  Edwin 
T.  Burke,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  World-Telegram, 
saw  the  study  as  a  possible 
trailbreaker  in  future  newspaper 
pay  negotiations. 

'The  trend,  he  said,  dated  back 
to  the  wartime  attitude  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  toward  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  At  that 
time  WLB  backed  the  guild's 
proposals  for  citywide  mini- 
mums  and  two  job  classifications 
were  undertaken  in  1944,  one  by 
five  city  newspapers  and  the 
other  by  the  guild.  The  news¬ 
papers  reached  agreement  on 
key  bench  mark  classifications, 
the  guild  finished  a  broader  job 
study.  Compromise  formed  the 
basis  for  job  classifications  up  to 
the  present. 

For  the  first  time  in  newspa¬ 
per  history,  Irving  Gilman,  guild 
research  director,  said,  "rather 
than  arguing  rhetorically  about 
what  a  job  is  worth  we  have  a 
method.  Instead  of  arguing 
about  a  single  factor  such  as  re¬ 
sponsibility,  we  have  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  half  a  dozen  major 
factors  and  45  or  50  sub-factors.” 

Effective  Oct.  16 

The  new  job  study  was  ac 
complished  by  a  committee  of 
Burke;  Edward  E.  Ullrich, 
World-Telegram  office  manager; 
Gilman;  William  Ford,  collect¬ 
ive  bargaining  chairman  for  the 
guild,  and  Jack  Fleischman,  unit 
chairman. 

The  classifications.  though 
designed  for  inclusion  in  the 
contract  now  being  negotiated, 
become  effective  with  the  fiscal 
week  of  Oct.  16.  and  memos  on 
each  employes  own  job  group 
are  being  handed  to  every  em¬ 
ploye  covered  by  the  study. 

Results  of  the  study  will  be 
presented  in  a  job  study  man¬ 
ual  including  the  74  job  titles 
and  descriptions  of  the  jobs 
agreed  upon  by  the  committee; 
the  grouping  and  point  evalua¬ 
tions  of  each  job  both  in  the 
World-Telegram's  and  guild's 
job  studies,  and  the  breakdowns 
on  the  factors  and  subfactors 
in  both  studies. 

Negotiations  started  late  in 
March,  a  month  after  a  directive 
from  an  arbitrator  provided  a 
job  evaluation  and  slotting,  and 
were  carried  out  at  weekly 
meetings  or  oftener  except  for 
an  agreed  six-week  vacation 
period.  At  all  stages  the  guild 
called  witnesses  to  its  argu¬ 
ments  whenever  desired  and 
department  heads  sat  in  on  dis¬ 
cussions  of  jobs  under  them. 


The  committee’s  work  divided 
itself  into  three  stages:  a  start 
from  scratch  during  which  the 
committee  studied  each  different 
job  in  each  department  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  required  of  persons  hold¬ 
ing  it;  an  intermediate  stage,  at 
which  the  newspaper's  com¬ 
pleted  job  study  and  the  guild's 
study  were  compared  and  so  far 
as  possible  reconciled;  and  the 
final  stage  during  which  14  jobs 
on  which  disagreement  existed 
were  slotted. 

The  result  represents  agree¬ 
ment.  with  possible  later  ad¬ 
justment.  on  the  slotting  of  the 
jobs  and  their  descriptions,  but 
diversity  in  the  factors  on  which 
each  party  bases  the  results. 
According  to  guild  figures  the 
slotting  has  resulted  in  up¬ 
grading  of  215  employes  and  im¬ 
mediate  pay  raises  for  55. 

Because  this  is  the  first  in 
what  may  be  a  new  pattern  of 
job  studies  (the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune  are 
currently  also  working  on  such 
evaluations),  the  methods  used 
in  the  negotiations  may  serve 
as  precedent. 

Analysis  First 

Analysis  and  description  of 
the  jobs  at  the  paper  was  the 
first  step.  The  committee  talked 
over  each  position,  the  guild 
using  the  results  of  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  it  received  from  em¬ 
ployes  for  its  job  study,  the 
management  descriptions  from 
department  heads.  Not  infre¬ 
quently,  employes  were  called 
in  to  answer  questions  on  their 
duties  and  later  to  describe  their 
education  or  experience.  From 
these  sessions  the  committee 
gathered  effective  descriptions 
of  the  74  types  of  jobs  on  the 
paper. 

For  instance,  the  committee 
segregated  three  types  of  pro¬ 
duction  men,  later  slotted  into 
Group  3,  Group  6  and  Group  7. 
Here  are  excerpts  from  the  job 
description  of  the  Group  3  man: 

“Work  consists  of  assigning 
to  the  messengers  the  deliveries 
or  pickup  of  copy,  art  work, 
proofs,  etc.  Keep  record  of 
whereabouts  of  messengers,  ad¬ 
vance  carfare,  and  receive  for 
delivery  to  proper  person  in¬ 
coming  deliveries  .  .  .  Sort  and 
enter  advertising  orders  on  the 
daily  advertising  sheets  .  .  . 
Duties  also  include  the  check¬ 
ing  of  art  against  the  layouts 
to  make  certain  that  all  art  is 
in  hand  .  .  .  Accuracy  and  care 
are  important.  The  work  is  rep¬ 
etitive  and  requires  little  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment.” 

The  World-Telegram  evalua¬ 
tion  on  this  job  gives  it  60 
points  out  of  a  possible  120  for 
dependability  and  resourceful¬ 
ness.  20  for  experience  and 
training  (one  year),  80  for  com¬ 
plexity  and  diversity,  20  for 
working  conditions  and  the 
same  for  outside  contacts,  30  for 
responsibility  for  errors  and  0 
for  supervisory  responsibility, 
a  total  of  230  points. 

At  this  stage  in  negotiations 


the  committee  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  nvajority  of  jobs 
after  the  World-Telegram  had 
analyzed  all  74  jobs  again  in 
terms  of  the  guild’s  factors  and 
adjustments  had  been  made  to 
bring  both  parties  into  substan¬ 
tial  agreement  on  the  value  of 
different  factors. 

By  Aug.  15  all  but  19  jobs 
were  in  substantial  agreement. 
Five  of  the  remaining  jobs  were 

"Shop  Talk  at  Thirty"  is 
omitted  from  this  issue  be¬ 
cause  of  Robert  U.  Brown's  ill- 


slotted  higher  by  the  World- 
Telegram  and  taken  out  of  nego¬ 
tiation  by  granting  the  higher 
classification.  To  resolve  differ¬ 
ences  on  the  remaining  14  the 
newspaper  presented  separate 
statements  on  each  job  to  the 
guild  showing  how  its  point 
evaluation  had  been  reached. 
Twelve  of  these  jobs  were  fi¬ 
nally  slotted  according  to  the 
management  study  and  two 
placed  in  the  next  group. 

Not  all  the  factors  used  by  the 
World-Telegram  to  describe  its 
jobs  carried  a  point  value  of 
120.  Working  conditions  had  a 
maximum  weight  of  40,  complex¬ 
ity  and  diversity  of  280.  The 
guild  on  the  other  hand,  had  six 
factors  instead  of  seven. 

Since  both  parties  broke  their 
factors  down  into  sub  factors, 
an  example  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  breakdown  will  indicate 
how  these  factors  were  subdi¬ 
vided  and  weighted. 

"Dependability  and  resource¬ 
fulness,”  reads  the  description  of 
this  factor,  “involve  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  accuracy,  integrity, 
care,  aggressiveness,  imagina¬ 
tion,  initiative,  etc.,  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  successful  fulfilment 
of  the  position  requirements.” 

For  average  carefulness,  no 
analysis,  very  simple  assign- 
nients  in  liberal  time  allotment, 
the  position  gets  20  points.  For 
average  accuracy  and  care  in 
handling  routine  data  and  simple 
information,  slight  degree  of  ag¬ 
gressiveness  and  concentration, 
no  analysis,  40  points. 

Somewhat  differently,  the 
guild  breaks  down  its  “responsi¬ 
bility”  factor  ( maximum  2,500 
points)  into  150  maximum  for 
instruction  received,  ( more 
points  for  less)  175  or  portion 
for  supervision  received,  375  for 
supervision  given.  300  for  in¬ 
struction  given,  250  for  respon¬ 
sibility  for  money,  375  for  judg¬ 
ment,  250  for  responsibility  for 
reports  and  250  for  responsibility 
for  equipment. 


New  England 
Winners  Named 
In  AP  Contest 

Rutland.  Vt. — Awards  in  the 
annual  Associated  Press  writiq 
and  photography  contest  wet 
announced  here  this  week  ati 
meeting  of  New  England  AP 
members  and  managing  edit® 

Veteran  Boston  (Mass.)  Tn- 
veler  Photographer  Frank  C:«li. 
ing  took  top  honors  in  the  phofc 
contest  with  a  picture  of  a  bet 
gunman  holding  a  revolver  u 
another  boy’s  back.  The  pict® 
took  honors  for  “best  in  % 
show”  and  first  prize  in  the  b;; 
city  news  class. 

Other  photographers  honors 
among  those  who  submitted  ISi 
entries  were; 

Big  City  News  Class— Job: 
Hurley,  Boston  (Mass.)  Pot 
second;  Paul  Moberg  and  Georj; 
Cocaine,  Worcester  (  Mass. 
Evening  Gazette,  tied  for  thiK 

Big  City  Feature  Class— Pelt; 
J.  Carroll,  AP,  Boston,  fint 
James  A.  Moore,  Portland  (Me 
Press-Herald,  and  Moris  Fine 
berg,  Boston  Post,  tied  for  sec 
ond;  Hal  Neilson,  New  Bed/otc 
( Mass. )  Standard  Times,  Edwart 
F.  Carr,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
Arthur  Hanson,  Boston  (Mass 
Herald,  tied  for  third. 

Big  City  Sports  Closs— Rai- 
dolph  C.  Henderson,  New  M 
ford  Standard-Times,  first;  Roger 
Williams,  Providence  (R.  1 
Journal-Bulletin,  second;  Leroy 
Ryan.  Boston  Post,  and 
W.  Arsenault,  Providence  Jo® 
nal  Bulletin,  tied  for  third. 

Small  City  News  Closs— Aide 
Marusi,  Rutland  Herald,  and 
Basil  G.  Emanuel,  Quine) 

( Mass. )  Patriot-Ledger,  tied  for 
first;  Marusi,  Rutland  Herald 
and  Ted  James,  Burlington  (Vt 
Free  Press,  tied  for  second 
Daraiel  M.  Maher,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News,  third. 

Small  City  Feature  Closs— Ed 
ward  W.  Cragen.  Watervilh 
( Me. )  Morning  Sentinel,  firs: 
Clarence  McKay,  Augusta  (Me 
Kennebunk  Journal,  second 
Ray  Philbrick,  Jr.,  Leunstor 
( Me. )  Evening  Journal,  third 

For  the  first  time  in  the  hie 
tory  of  the  AP  New  Englan; 
writing  contest,  a  contestai: 
tied  himself  for  first  place. 

The  writer  was  Ralph  H 
Blagden,  managing  editor  of  th 
Manchester  (N.  H. )  Suiwte 
News.  Two  of  his  stories  wer 
judged  equally  worthy  of  tb 
first  award  in  the  “Big  Oty 
news  writing  contest. 


TOUCHDOWN! 

The  coal  of  every  newspaper  is  to  answw 
questions  sent  in  by  readers.  And  they  ei- 
pect,  these  readers,  CORRECT  answers. 
The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washins- 
ton,  D.  C.,  relieves  newspapers  of  this  vess- 
tious  problem^whether  it  is  a  query  about 
sports  or  a  question  that  dates  back  to  tk< 
dawn  of  civilization. 

The  Jersey  Journal  ( E-46,747 )  has  renertei  j 
it*  contract  lor  The  Haekin  Service,  I 
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ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 
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Uif»n  fo  fht  Electric  Hour  -  th»  HOUR  OF  CHARM.  Sunday!,  4:30  P.  M.,  £DT,  CBS. 


8-yoar-old  Sandra  Kelly 

draw  this  tima-table  to  try  to 
fit  in  all  tba  dalights  of  bar 
young  world  into  days  that 
ara  always  too  sbarf. 


little  girl  to  whom  time  can  be  a 
very  flexible  thing.  She  has  so  much 
of  it  ahead  of  her. 

Perhaps  she  has  taken  a  few  liber¬ 
ties  with  bedtimes  and  mealtimes. 
Perhaps,  too,  Mommy  may  change 
this  dream  schedule  — but  the  clock 
won’t.  It’s  e/ectric  — the  most  de¬ 
pendable  time  an  8-year-old  can  live 
by.  Or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter. 

You’ve  learned  to  take  electric 
time  for  granted— like  electric  light. 
That’s  just  one  more  proof  of  the 
dependability  of  electric  service  — 
service  so  reliable  you  confidently 


day  to  your  readers. 

America  enjoys  the  most  and  the 
best  electric  service  in  the  world. 
Partly  because  more  and  more  peo¬ 
ple  have  taken  advantage  of  more 
and  more  electric  opportunities. 
Partly  because  bu.smess-managed 
electric  companies  have  kept  the 
quality  of  service  up  so  everyone 
can  enjoy  it  — and  the  price  down 
so  everybody  can  afford  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  family  is  now  getting  twice  as 
much  electricity  for  its  money  as  it 
did  20  years  ago. 


More  Money  to  Spend  for  Your  Product 


Vanderburgh  County  (that’s  Evansville*)  Ranks  2l)th  h 
Spendable  Income  Among  ALL  U.S.  Counties! 


IN  POPULATION,  Vanderburgh  County 
ranks  135th  in  the  country.  In  spend¬ 
able  income  it  ranks  20th,  with  an  annual 
effective  buying  income  of  $5,017  per 
family! 

So  it’s  understandable  that  sales  vol¬ 
umes  in  Evansville  consistently  rank  with 
those  of  much  larger  cities.  (For  example, 
in  the  drug  store  sales  classification,  Van¬ 
derburgh  County  ranks  77th  for  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  U.  S.) 

Principal  reason  for  the  higher-than- 
average  incomes  is  the  broad  base  of 
Evansville’s  economy.  Diversified  manu- 
factming  activities  in  the  city  employ 
29,500  workers  in  157  plants.  But  that’s 
only  part  of  the  picture.  Evansville  is  also 


the  focal  point  for  a  rich  16-county  api- 
cultural  area  .  .  .  for  pay  checks  from  UO 
coal  mines  ...  for  workers  in  the  ^ 
largest  oil  producing  district  in  the  UA! 

This  all  adds  up  to  a  solid,  compactoMr- 
ket  with  more  money  to  spend  for  your  gook 
It’s  a  profitable  market  reached  effectniiy 
through  the  Courier  and  the  Press. 


*When  you  read  “Vanderburgh  County"  think  of  Evansville, 
Indiana.  The  City  Zone  represents  94%  of  the  County. 
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